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THE MEN OF THE AIR 
ARE DOING THEIR BEST 


| TO ASSURE US THE KIND — | 
OF FUTURE AMERICA IS [oe : y ke. 
FIGHTING FOR. LET'S F& | 
BACK THEM UP.... 
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WARTIME 
CARE OF 


Texrope Super-7's new Design-Against-Wear points 


to ways you can make V-belts last longer 


brand you use 


DESIGN VS. HEAT... 
Texrope Super-7*s revolu- 
tionary new shock-absorbing 
rubber cushion contributes to 
cool operation. 

YOU can fight friction and 
heat by preventing misalign- 
ment. When present, it sub- 
jects V-belts to rubbing on 
their sides... builds up heat. 
So keep grooves in line — 
shafts parallel. And send in 
to Allis-Chalmers for “Plain 
Facts on Wartime Care of 


Rubber V-belts”; see p. 9. 


whatever 


saving equipment vital to victory! 


DESIGN VS. STRETCH 
Texrope Super-7’s 50% 
stronger cords produced by 
the new Flexon process com- 
bat stretching — plus the slip 
and heating that might result. 
YOU can fight stretch — no 
matter what make of V-belts 
you are using—by promptly 
taking up any extra slack that 
may develop. Inspect drives 
regularly. See pp. 6 & 7 of 
Allis-Chalmers’ new V-belt 
maintenance book for tips on 
proper tension. 


DESIGN VS. BREAKS 
The 20% more cords built 
into the newTexrope Super-7 
combat strains. 

YOU can fight breaks by re- 
quiring that your V-belts never 
be pried into grooves — nor 
rolled from one groove to the 
next. Before installing or re- 
moving V-belts, the motor 
always should be moved for- 
ward. For added data, see 
POST MORTEMS, starting on p. 
12 of “Plain Facts on War- 


time Care of RubberV-belts.” 


[2 When you do need new V-belts, invest in the best... Texrope Super-7! 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 


© TEXROPE SUPER-7 V-BELTS 


VICTORY 


n Book on. 


V- Belts 


Every engineer 
should have this important new 
handbook in his technical li- 
brary. Applies to a// makes 
—contains no advertising. 


WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 








The first of Bethlehem’s electrolytic tinplate units is 
now in operation. Its installation will effect a saving 
in tin used per base box of about 60°, and is in line 


with the Government’s request that this important 


material be conserved. ¢ 


‘ 
The tin so deposited electrolytically is subsequently 


fused or melted, and results in a product having a more 
even, lustrous coating. Tests have demonstrated that 
this electrolytic tinplate is suitable for general line cans, 
for sanitary cans for many processed foods and for 
bottle crowns and screw caps. 

For further information, get in touch with Bethle- 
hem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa., or with the 


Bethlehem district office nearest to you. 
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sy is the essence, now. Multiple shifts are 

doubling and tripling output. First costs 
of mechanical equipment are being absorbed 
two or three times as fast as normally. By the 
same token, utility values of machines de- 
crease in like proportion, with increased 
working hours, overloading and less preven- 


tive maintenance. 


IF NOT STUDIED and acted upon, false book 
values and cost figures set up by these con- 
ditions could readily sabotage postwar 
planning. Unheeded and uncorrected, they 
could become dangerous fifth columnists, 
bring financial disaster. 

OBSOLESCENCE, too, is taking its toll. Many 
machines that are fully adequate for current 


work may be completely unfitted for postwar 


production. New processes, new materials, 


changes in line or designs may necessitate 
basic changes in production setups. 

WE SHOULD scrutinize normal costs and 
outputs of mechanical tools to see whether 
they offer ample utility with “business as 
usual.” Will they deliver, in cost and quality, 
products that can be sold against world-wide 
competition? 

TAX AUTHORITIES, too, should recognize 
these facts. Faster depreciation should be 
allowed for machines which are being driven 
so hard, or which may rapidly become obso- 
lete. This will permit the reservation of “seed 
money” now, for replacements when needed 
and available. 

IF VICTORY is to bring work and prosperity, 
we must rid our bookkeeping of these unin- 
tentional fifth columnists, which are as dan- 


gerous in business as willful sabotage is in war. 





BEHIND THE SCENES 












More Mail from the West 


@ Winging in by airmail comes the following message 
from Detroit editor, Art Allen, now on the last leg 
of his tour of the aviation companies throughout the 
South, the Southwest and the Pacific Coast: 


—En route, Klamath Falls to Portland, Oregon 

AFTER about four weeks of the Grand Circle Tour, 

and while the Oregonian lurches northward through 

the pine forests of the Beaver State, the time is ripe 

for retrospect. Outside the line of duty there have 
been many highlights: 


Sights Worth Remembering— 


@ The luxury and comfort of the Illinois Central's crack 
Panama Limited, diesel-electric speedster between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans . . . The Mississippi River from 
the concrete wharf at the foot of Canal Street, with the 
prominent sign, “Positively no photographs, by order 
of the Coast Guard” . The vast modern plant for 
manufacture of patrol bombers which Consolidated Air- 
craft is readying along the shore of Lake Pontchartrain 

. The dimming beauty and romance of New Orleans’ 
Vieux Carre . . ; The spectacular beauty of the moun- 
tains in west Texas when you come upon them; and the 
rich verdure of the irrigated Rio Grande or Magic Val- 
ley east of El Paso . . . The broad stretches of cactus- 
packed desert in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, and 
the peculiar rumbling noise of the train rushing across 
shallow arroyos on wood trestle-work Indian 
women still sitting on the station platform at Yuma, 
peddling their novelties in stoic silence. (We snapped a 
picture of one seated directly in front of a sign which 
read, “Rubbish Only”, but it cost us a quarter. ) 


@ The unparalleled beauty of the new Spanish-style 
Union Station in Los Angeles—a whopper of a place . . . 
Novel effects of camouflage treatment of practically all 
the southern California aircraft plants Barrage 
balloons along the coast and the crack overheard by one 
quipster who remarked that they reminded him of a 
certain friend because they were a “big bag of wind 
and a long line” . . . The Annual Parade of Wing Dings 
at the Jonathan Club in Los Angeles—a swell party by 
a great bunch of guys . . . The broad expanse of San 
Diego harbor and environs, as seen from the Sky Room 
at El Cortez hotel . . . The ride up the coast to San Fran- 
cisco on the Morning Daylight, which provides a rare 
combination of ocean and mountain scenic wonders . . . 
The cable cars still lumbering up Powell and Mason 
streets in San Francisco, pack-jammed with sailors on 
leave . . . The varied beauties and engineering land- 
marks of the Bay Area as seen from the Top O’ the 
Mark Room on the nineteenth floor of the Mark Hop- 
kins hotel (free postcards and mailing to all) ... The 
spectacular Kaiser operations at Permanente in the 
Santa Cruz mountains south of San Francisco, where 
the top of a “hill” 2300 feet above the plant level is 
being literally chewed off to supply limestone and clay 
for what they say is the largest cement plant in the 
world . . . Surrendering a cab in front of the St. Francis 





hotel to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. We were going down 
Market street and she was going up. She smiled, we 
bowed and away she went . . . The ride over the Oak- 
land Bay bridge on the Key System and the urge to 
get out the camera to record the scene (no dice on pic- 
tures anywhere along the coast) . . . The greater thrill 
of crossing the bay on the Southern Pacific to catch 
the train north. 


Sights Worth Forgetting— 


@ The sad deterioration of passenger service between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles and on up the coast. 
The stock answer to even a mild complaint is “Don’t 
you know there's a war on, bud?” but the matter goes 
far deeper than that. Some railroads may have a rude 
awakening after the war to find their former passenger 
traffic vanished . . . The reams of red tape which has 
to be wound up to gain entrance to some plants. Your 
hosts say they are sorry, but that the army requires it. 
Mebbe so, but there is a woeful lot of lost motion in- 
volved. 


@ The disruption of hotel services occasioned by lack 
of help (and bad management in some cases, we sus- 
pect), and the widespread insolence and discourtesy 
of hotel clerks, telephone operators, cab drivers, porters, 
dining car stewards, etc., who seem to feel that they 
are doing you a favor by allowing you to spend your 
money on them . . . M. P.’s searching soldiers and sail- 
ors as they board trains to remove bottles of firewater 
from their pockets . . . The unbelievable traffic jams 
at aircraft plants and shipyards as the day shifts leave 
and the swing shifts come in . . . Snow in the Oregon 
woods. We thought we had seen the last of that stuff 


for a few months! 
—A. H. Allen 


Life’s Embarrassing Moments 


@ We would hate to embarrass our own Machine Tool 
editor, Guy Hubbard, unduly but this is too good to 
keep. A week or so ago Guy had a phone call from 
one of his good friends asking if he could get him a 
copy of “RQD”, the new plan evolved by a Mr. van 
Zandt down at WPB. Guy said he would track it down 
right away. * 

Now, Guy has always claimed to be one of our faith- 
ful followers but apparently he had missed the March 
22 issue which carried “RQD” so he got on the 
phone and made several calls around town, finally talk- 
ing with someone at the local office of WPB. 

“Yes,” they said, “we believe that plan was gotten 
out by one of the large industrial publishers. Just a min- 
ute and we'll check . yes, if you will just call the 
magazine STEEL at Main 8260 I’m sure they'll be able 
to give you a copy.” 

To which Guy meekly replied, “Thank you” 


Conversion 


@ Signs of the Times: The Manitowoc Church Furni- 
ture Co., manufacturers of church pews, altars and pul- 
pits, requests in a letter this week one copy of “Modern 
Shell Production”. 
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TO HELP AMERICA 


: a May 10 production of Mag- 
nefer was begun at a new kiln 


plant, just completed under the di- 


rection of Basic Refractories, Inc., in 
behalf of Defense Plant Corporation. 
This new unit adjoins our burning 


plant at Maple Grove, Ohio. 


BASIC HEARTH 
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It supplements the Com- 
pany’s capacity for the man- 


MAKE HER 


i 


_ ufacture of Magnefer, Syndolag and 


other clinkered dolomite products. 

Basic Refractories’ customers 
now are assured of ample supplies 
of Magnefer and Syndolag needed 
in the industry's war program, which 
calls for extra millions of 
tons of open hearth and 


electric steel. 


REFRACTORIES 


BASIC REFRACTORIES, 
CLEVELAND, 


May 10, 1943 


OHIO 


INCORPORATED 


PRODUCERS OF MAGNESITE AND DOLOMITE HEARTH MATERIALS FOR STEEL FURNACES 
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6 Yow production of alloy steels is 
essentially a matter of technique. 
Many of them are complex, metal- 
lurgically; and all of them are com- 
pounded to a nicety and processed 
to specific requirements of surface 
finish and physical properties. 
More often than not, the ability to 
produce these alloy steels success- 
fully to such close limits, and the 
added ability to multiply the ton- 
nage many times under the necessi- 
ties of war, come as a result of 
having developed the original tech- 
nique. The accumulated knowledge 
and experience of the mill techni- 
cians and men who developed an idea 





O.W.I. by Palmer, in an Allegheny Ludlum Plant 


GRAY... 210 SéLd... 


IN THE SERVICE OF STAINLESS STEEL 


into a special steel, and shouldered 
the trials of pioneering it commer- 
cially, make all the difference. 

For Allegheny Ludlum, that is 
true in the cases of stainless steel, 
gasoline engine valve steel, and 
many alloys for electrical purposes. 
It is true also of certain tool and die 
steels, notably the DBL High Speed 
Steel analysis, which has replaced 
“18-4-1”" on the majority of the 
nation’s production jobs. 

These steels of our development 
are among the most vital of the war. 
We want to place our “know-how” 
completely at your disposal, to help 
you select them wisely and use them 


well, without waste. @ Call on us for 
technical and fabricating data, or 
for the help of our Technical Staff. 


ADDRESS DEPT. $-4 





Ludlum 


Allegheny 


STEEL CORPORATION 


BRACKENRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


A-8825 Wé&D 











PoR-OS-way’s 
WAR PLANT 
REPORTER 








THE RECORD POR-OS-WAY FORMER wuss | 
THE JOB: 
Removing .010" to .012" Pes. per Hour (2 Seats per Cylinder Barrel) 5* 4 
from valve seats of air- 
plane cylinder barrels on 
a Waddell Valve Seat | pcs Per Wheel 300-375 120-150 
Grinder—wet grinding 
at 5,000 R.P.M. Life of Wheel 1% days 1 day 


.001”—.003” 








Dressings None 3 per wheel 














THE WHEEL: Average Depth of Cut .005"—.008” 
Por-os-way 344" x %" x 
14%" C80 HV3. 


All facts and figures given 
are taken from an actual 


field survey made by a *Conservative. Por-os-way — proved ability to 
grind 8 pcs. per hour, or 100% more than former 

Por-os-way correspondent. me 
Remarks (by foreman). “My men take pride in 
WRITE for complete booklet their work. If a wheel is too hard and burns work, 


“Facts About Por-os-way”. it means lost time and material and gets them 
The add: is 436 Wheatland sore. We are sold on the merits of Por-os-way.” 
St., Phoenixville, Pennsylvania. 


PoR:'OS:WAY 
a HOw 





Rejects None 2% 














Finish Superior 
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HEAT-TREATING and 
STRESS-RELIEVING under 


to meet EVERY DEMAND 
of your WAR-TIME PRODUCTION! 














GAS FIRED 
CAR BOTTOM 








LANDIS CHASERS Can Be Used 
For Both RIGHT and LEFT Hand 
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With Landis Tangential Chasers, Tool Inventories and 
Installation Costs Are Materially Reduced Since . . . 
The same chasers may be employed for 
both right and left hand work merely b 
grinding the proper cutting angles at bo 
ends of the chasers. For cutting left hand 
threads, use left hand chaser holders and 


reverse the action of the spring as illus- 
trated above. 


The Finest Thread Cutting Tool in Industry 


LANDIS 


MACHINE COMPANY 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S.A. 
THREADING MACHINERY—THREAD CUTTING DIE HEADS—COLLAPSIBLE TAPS 

















tool cost 
jong life ghroat gives equal dis- 
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COLD FoRMs EASILY! 


HIGH ABRASION RESISTANCE! 
EXCEPTIONAL DUCTILITY! fA 


N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is an outstanding steel with 
properties which make it ideal for applications requiring 
rugged strength plus high fatigue and impact resistance 
in both normal and sub-zero temperatures. 

Widely used in the manufacture of equipment for our 
armed forces, N-A-X HIGH TENSILE is daily proving 
its superiority on every battle front. 

Why. not investigate the unusual properties of this 
superior steel? A Great Lakes engineer will be glad to 
discuss your production problems with you—to show 


you how other manufacturers are using*this remarkable 


10 








N-AX 


High Tensile 


ITS INHERENTLY FINER GRAIN 


low alloy steel to advantage. Send for new booklet on 


N-A-X 9100 Series—and useful Hardenability Chart. 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit, Michigan 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


S 


Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Executive Offices - Pittsburgh, Pa. 














“To produce precision finishes to close toler- 
ances, a grinding machine must be absolutely 
free from vibration. It is not enough merely to 
build a machine with massive construction and 
ample power, with grinding wheel and driving 
motor in perfect balance; it must have friction- 
free operation and proper lubrication. 


“Not the least imvortant design factor is wei¢ht in mass, properly 


i THE TOP-NOTCHERS— 4 


‘Ty, 
€edom trom “bration 


an eSsents 
of pr Senhal 
€ClSion §rinding” 


says HOWARD W. DUNBAR, V.P. and Gen. Mgr. 
Norton Company, Grinding Machine Division 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


The Norton Company’s biggest single contribution to the 
field of precision grinding in the War Effort is a 36’ x 816’ 
cylindrical grinder . . . sixty-eight feet between centers. 
The world’s largest, it will work directly for Uncle Sam. 


“These principles were built into the first pre- 
cision grinder by Norton in 1900. The light- 
weight, small wheel which did little but ‘‘tickle"’ 
or polish the work was discarded and ample 
weight, strength and power were established 
as fundamentals in production grinding. 
Present-day grinders differ only in refinement 
and still more massive construction. 


“The operator, too, has a responsibility in 
obtaining precision and finish. He will get good 
stock removal only if he keeps his machine 
working under conditions approaching the 
ideal. Naturally for efficient stock removal he 
must have the most efficient grinding wheel 
for the job and must operate with the proper 
work-and-wheel speeds. 


In precision grinding the selection of the 
proper cutting oil is as important as freedom 
from vibration. That’s why Shell has de- 
veloped a control technique 
that ‘‘balances’’ the oil to 
the machine, the application 
and the tool. Call in the 


distributed to absorb vibration. Proper wheel truing is vital to 
precision grinding, and conversely, a machine free from vibration 
is essential to good wheel truing. Every effort must be made to 
maintain steady, constant and uniform pressure of the wheel 
against the work to avoid chatters and other variable grinding 


faults. In short, the operator must combat vibration in all its 
forms. Correct and constant lubrication will keep his machine 


operating smoothly."’ 


Shell man now for details. 


SHELL LATA OILS 


FOR METAL WORKING 
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helps ‘em get there first! 


Pushing stubby assault boats make up the physical basis of logistics 
ashore, through withering —the art and science of getting there 
enemy fire, storming the beaches first with the most and staying longest! 
and mopping up enemy strong points It’s a tough job, meeting all the needs 
—advancing inland to take and hold stra- of a sizeable army in the field against a 


i. : me Oe 
| ROEBLING Lic Contr 


tegic airports, towns, road and railroad powerful enemy. Army Engineers and 
junctions—there is more to a successful special stevedore units, Navy crewmen, 
invasion than these stirring deeds of merchant seamen—all of them swing to 
U. S. fighting men in North Africa. To with a will. And they keep the ammuni- 
make that invasion possible, to make it tion coming for men and guns. In many 
stick till all objectives are fully attained, of these places where the going is tough 
takes the brains and brawn of thousands today, Roebling “Blue Center” Steel 
of men who may never get to see the Wire Rope is in there swinging. Bring- 
fighting at all—sailors on escorting war- ing to this tough job too the extra values 
ships, seamen on transports, dockwork- built into it by Roebling Engineers out 
crs and stevedores to load and unload of their experience in the field—in 
thousands of tons of equipment and Roebling’s mills—in Roebling Develop- 
supplics. It is these men and their ships ment Engineering. Meeting unfailingly 
and their rope-equipped machinery that all the demands of Victory. 


YOUR ROPE LOGISTICS...GET THE MOST OUT OF IT! 


4 eee, help conserve rope for use by our fighting men. To make JOHN A. ROEBLING'’S SONS COMPANY 
Ff" 


You can do a lot to save steel by observing simple precau- where it'll do the most good. Our nearest office will gladly 
tions in the installation and handling of wire rope, and supply you with as many as you need. Ask for Tag “‘A’’. 
the job even easier, Roebling has prepared a handy tag TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 
y —yours for the asking—to fasten right to your machinery Branches ond Worehouses in Principal Cities 
s 
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Look Ahead... Keep Ahead... With Gisholt Improvements in Metal Turning 
TURRET LATHES «© AUTOMATIC LATHES «© BALANCING MACHINE 





ABRASIVE COMPANY 
MOUNTED WHEELS AND MOUNTED POINTS 


They're little, yes—but mighty important to the metal-working industries 
engaged in making Uncle Sam's war equipment. 

ABRASIVE Mounted Wheels and Points perform many thousands 
of intricate and difficult precision grinding jobs in war plant tool rooms 

.and on production lines . . . for die grinding on alloy and hardened 
steels, for burring and “breaking edges’’ on precision ground mechani- 
cal parts, for cleaning out stock and for grinding out those ‘“‘hard-to- 
get-at’’ places so frequently encountered. 

Airplane engines, gun mechanisms, tank parts, shells and bomb 
parts are regularly being ground at various stages throughout their 
manufacture with ABRASIVE Mounted Wheels and Points. Expert skill 
and experience in making abrasive materials and bonded abrasive 
products for over fifty years permit us to offer war manufacturing 

industries a complete line of all sizes, shapes and 
specifications of mounted wheels and mounted points 
of the highest quality. 

Special types of abrasives, bonds and manufactur- 
ing facilities give ABRASIVE Mounted Wheels and 
Points a fast, cool cutting-action, long useful life and 
a high degree of mechanical accuracy. Try them on 
your work, now—both in the tool room and for pro- 
duction. Your inquiry will bring complete details. 


<p> ABRASIVE COMPANY 


MONDS SAW AND STEEL 
“AGO BRANCH: 127 SOUTH GREEN S1 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





EGYPTIAN FINISHED EGGS FOR TOJO’S FINISH 


To make sure that our bombs for vic- and other ammunition components. 
tory will reach Tokio, Berlin and other Consider these four advantages of 
desired destinations in perfect condi- EGYPTIAN 3-169B: 

tion, we recommend coating them with 1. Application by dip or spray directly on 
EGYPTIAN lustreless enamels meeting clean bare metal. No primer. 


U.$. GOV'T SPECIFICATION FINISH 3-162B 2. Air dries quickly at room temperature. 

expressly developed for all types of 3. Complete hiding by one dip coat. 

fragmentation, demolition andincendi- 4, Obtainable in a variety of "spec" colors. 

ary bombs, bomb fins, practice bombs Prompt delivery of trial or production order. 
Send for 1943 Edition of our U. S. Gov't “Spec” Book S$ 


impertant Gevernment 
“Spec.” finishes which we can 
furnish. For more complete 
list with descriptions send 
fer “Spec.” beok. 
3-67E 3-162B 
14080 141058 


14120 JQD-144A 
Tentetive 


E-Se | 196-131-59 
P.27-b-2 3-163 
3-86A 3-165A 
52-P18 (int]| M-485b 


AXS-736 Rev 1 


Tentative 
AN-TT-P-656 Amend 1 
AN-TT-E-501 
AN-TT-D-514 
PXS-783 Rev 3 
PXS-979 Rev 1 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING CO. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


xz GYPTIAN 


Superior FINISHES 





The Diesels in These Landing Boats have Pistons of 


ArmaSteel* 


The use of ArmaSteel pistons cannot 
swing the tide of battle, or reduce in 
any measure the difficulty of this mili- 
tary operation. 


Yet ArmaSteel is used, and for these 
valid reasons: It insures longer piston 
life and reduces maintenance, as demon- 
strated by the service record of Arma- 
Steel pistons in Diesel engines. It speeds 
production of pistons because of its ex- 


ceptional machinability, and because 
ArmaSteel castings conform closely to 
final shapes. It conserves critical mate- 
rials by replacing steels and alloys for- 
merly used in this application. 


Scores of diversified parts are today 
being built of ArmaSteel by war indus- 
tries. ArmaSteel is qualified to serve 
in your present production and future 
developments. 


SAGINAW MALLEABLE IRON 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
Saginaw, Michigan 


CAST FOR A 
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*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of 


INDUSTRY 





—an important scientific discovery which makes possible syn- 
thetic bristle brushes as efficient as those made with high grade 


natural bristles. 


—<developed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Brush Divi- 


sion, laboratories after a 3-year research . . . produced exclusively 


by “Pittsburgh” . . . 


ready now! 


—makes possible America’s first full line of practical synthetic 


bristle brushes. 


Two years before Pearl Harbor, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company scientists were experimenting 
with synthetic bristle—trying hundreds of for- 
mulas—testing results. Their aim was to make 
this country independent of the Far East as a 
source of supply —to provide against the shortage 
of natural bristles that would inevitably occur in 
case of war with Japan. 

As the nation’s leading manufacturer of quality 
brushes, we considered it our responsibility to 
continue to supply high-grade brushes regardless 
of where the war might spread. 

Our three years of research work have now been 
crowned with complete success. A new substance 
called NEOCETA has been developed. Extensive 
tests prove that “Pittsburgh's” Neoceta bristle 
brush performance is comparable with any pre- 
war brush. 


Practical! Workable! Durable! 


Neoceta bristle is tapered, giving it the necessary 
elasticity and “feel” of natural bristle. Spreading 
ability is entirely satisfactory. Neoceta brushes 
hold as much—or more—paint as pure bristle 
brushes—and rival them in durability and the 
character of the film they produce. 

Here, in short, is a product that is very far from 
being a temporary wartime substitute. It is a great 
step forward in paint application practices. 


Winning the war comes first! Brushes of Neoceta 
are now available to the Army, Navy, or contrac- 
tors for war materials for the Armed Services. 
Bristle brushes, made and distributed in accordance 
with W. P. B. regulations, are also still available, 
oth the 7 prierity, 0 b “Pistaburgh” 
branches everywhere. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office No. 397,100 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Neoceta brushes are manufactured by the creators of famous Gold Stripe brushes 








NEOCETA 


Brushes Available Now 


Metal Bound Flat Paint—Profes- 
sionaltype. 4” width, 4” lengthclear. 


Meta! Bound Fiat Paint—Utility 
type. 4” width, 344” length clear. 


eee 


Leather Bound Flat Paint—Pro- 
fessional type. 4” width, 44%" length 
clear. 
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Flet Varnish— Utility type. 1”, 2” 
and 3” widths, 2”, 254” and 2%” 
lengths clear. 


> 


Touch-Up Flat Varnish—General 
work. 44” width, 154” length clear. 


EE ———_—, 


Oval Sash—Sizes 4, 8 and 12. 154", 
2%" and 254" lengths clear. 





Wall Coating or Calcimine—For 
use in resin emulsion paint as well as 
ealcimine or oil paint. Size 5“x1'4". 
334” length clear. 





é¢HARPER 


You CAN insure your product against 
the ravages of rust and corrosion by 
using Everlasting Fastenings by Harper. 
The word, “Everlasting” refers to the 
alloys—brass, bronze, copper, Everdur, 
Monel and stainless steel. ‘‘Fastenings”’ 
refers to bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and related ‘“‘specials.’’ For all 
practical purposes, they last forever. 


Although the first cost of Everlasting 
Fastenings may be slightly more than 
the price of common steel or iron fasten- 
ings, the total cost is far less. Harper's 
Fastenings save hours and hours of time 
and labor required to replace rusted 
common steel bolts, they prevent failures 
of vital equipment and they keep pro- 
duction rolling regularly. They are not 
affected by ocean salt, tropic sweat, 
certain acids and alkalies and other 
tough conditions. 

The H. M. Harper Company is the lead- 
ing organization in America concen- 
trating exclusively on fastenings made 
of the non-ferrous and stainless alloys. 


4320 STOCK ITEMS 


. of bolts, nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and accessories in the noh-ferrous 
and stainless alloys. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


. and reference book — 80 pages 
4 colors—193 illustrations—numerous 
tables and other data. Free when re- 
quested on a company letterhead. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2646 Fletcher Street ; , , Chicago 
Eastern Branch: 45 West Broadway, New York City 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 


+ BRASS * BRONZE * COPPER * EVERDUR * MONEL * STAINLESS 
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“CHICKEN IN 


Not much meat on these “‘chicken skeletons” of hard 
steel! But they are important to you, because they are 
vital parts of the machine that builds your roads. 

There are thousands of odd-shaped pieces of steel, 
in the “‘works’”’ of your car, in the engines and coaches 
of the trains you ride, in the trucks that haul your 
groceries, the machines that create your electricity, 
the appliances in your home. 

And today, there are similar parts in the ships, 
tanks, planes, guns and trucks that make up our 
war machine. 

These steel parts are made by a process called 
CASTING—pouring molten metal into a mold and 
allowing it to cool and harden. Any kind of steel can 
be east, and almost any shape can be molded—from 
a few ounces in size to hundreds of tons. 

Think of the job it would be to whittle one of 
these _“‘chickens’’ out of solid metal, or to make 


MODERNIZE AND 


Nt 


IMPROVE 


THE ROUGH” 


one by joining many little bits of steel together! 

Perhaps you never will buy a steel casting as such, 
but steel castings serve you every day, by making 
possible the manufactured products you use and live 
with—and making them quicker, cheaper and better. 


There are about two hundred foundries in The 
United States that produce steel castings. 

Today they are working night and day to turn out 
the military tools of war. 

Tomorrow, they will resume the job of helping to 
make the things that contribute to your comfort, 
your convenience, your health, your safety. 

The manufacture of steel castings is a typical for- 
ward-looking American industry, an important instru- 
ment of our American way of living. Stee] Founders’ 
Society of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUR PRODUCT WITH 
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What about These New 





A.C. ARC WELDERS? 


ew A.C. Arc Welders incorporate every 
modern refinement which experience and 
engineering skills can provide. 


Industrial Models 


The complete line embraces two different 
series of industrial machines (for intermittent 
and heavy duty service) with a wide range of 
capacities. To speed up and maintain welding 
on a high production basis, all models provide 
the continuous, concentrated arc which is so 
easy to control. 


Rated on W.S.R. Basis 


All models are rated on W.S.R. (Welding 
Service Range) which designates each ma- 
chine’s usable welding current. Actual delivered 
output from minimum to maximum capacity is 
clearly specified. 


Te be worthy of the P&H name plate, these 
n 


One Simple Control 


Following P&H’'s policy of utmost simplicity 
in operation, these new A.C. Arc Welders have 


Canadian Distribution: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd. 


but a single control. Requiring no locking, block- 
ing or other auxiliary devices, this creep-proof 
micromatic control provides continuous current 
settings from minimum to maximum capacity. 
Advanced design and the use of highest quality 
materials throughout, assure extremely high 
operating efficiencies. Literature on request. 


P&H builds a complete 
Mme of AL. and DL. 
Welding equipment as well 


PsH 


as a full line of welding 
electrodes. 


ARC WELDERS 





General Offices: 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HARNISCHFEGER 


\\__ AMG WELDERS - EXCAVATORS - ELECTRIC CRANES 








MOTORS - HOISTS - WELDING ELECTROBES 
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SUPER REFRACTORIES 
INCREASE PRODUCTION ... CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 





BY CARBORUNDUM 








»»» REDUCE OPERATING COSTS...INCREASE EFFICIENCY 





In applications like these... 


Aluminum Melting Furnaces 
Annealing Furnaces 

Boiler Settings 

Brass Melting Furnaces 
By-Product Coke Ovens 
Carburizing Furnaces 
Ceramic Kilns 

Chemical Process Furnaces 


Electric Furnaces 

Heat Treating Furnaces 

Hydrocarbon Cracking 
Regenerators 

Lime Kilns 

Magnesium Melting Furnaces 

Muffle Furnaces 

Muffle Roasters 


Rotary Kilns 
Tunnel Kilns 
Water Gas Sets 
Zinc Refining 
Zinc Retorts 


Muriatic Acid Furnaces 
Oil Refining Stills 
Reheating Furnaces 





HE chart below gives you a quick summary of the characteristics of five super refractories by 
Carborundum which are doing a big job on the war production front. Each of these super 
refractories is made in many modified compositions providing a wide range of physical properties. 


Please remember that our entire current production is going to war industries. 





CARBOFRAX 


. Heat Conductivity, 109 Bru. 
- Refractoriness, PCE Cone 37-40 
. High Spalling Resistance 


- Low Thermal Expansion 
. Specific Heat, 0.285 


MULLFRAX 


. Heat Conductivity, 15 Btu. 


. High Spalling Resistance 

. Medium Abrasion Résistance 
- Medium Thermal Expansion 
. Weight, 9-in. Straight, 9.5 lb. 


Av WN 


. Refractoriness, PCE Cone 38-39 


1 
2 
3 
4. High Abrasion Resistance 
5 
6 
7 


< Weight, 9-in. Straight, 9.25 |b. 


ALFRAX BI 


1. Heat Conductivity, 7 Bru. 

2. Refractoriness, PCE Cone 38 
3. Good Spalling Resistance 

4. Low Abrasion Resistance 

5. Medium Thermal Expansion 
6. ti og Heat, 0.320 

7. Weight, 9-in. Straight, 4.5 Ib. 








ALFRAX K 


1. Heat Conductivity, 21 Btu. 
. Refractoriness, PCE Cone 37-39 
- Medium Spalling Resistance 
- High Abrasion Resistance 
- Medium Thermal Expansion 
° — Heat, 0.330 
eight, 9-in. Straight, 10.1 Ib. 
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MULLFRAX S 


1. Heat Conductivity, 7 Btu. 

2. Refractoriness, PCE Cone 37-38 
3. High Spalling Resistance 

4. Medium Abrasion Resistance 

5. Medium Thermal Expansion 

6. Weight, 9-in. Straight, 7.8 lb. 














CARBORUNDUM 


Refractory Division, THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





MANUFACTURERS OF GRINDING WHEELS, 


COATED ABRASIVES, 


SUPER 


REFRACTORIES, HEATING ELEMENTS 





District Sales Branches: Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh. Distributors: McConnell Sales and Engineering Corporation, Birmingham, Ala.; 


Christy Firebrick Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Harrison & Company, Salt Lake City, 


tah; Pacific Abrasive Supply Company, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Calif.; Denver 


Fire Clay Company, El Paso, Texas; Smith-Sharpe Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Carborundum, Carbofrax, Alfrax and Mullfrax are registered trade-marks of and indicate manufacture by The Carborundum Company ) 
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are just one of the many parts for America’s fighting 
planes where Howard nonferrous castings are effecting 


weight savings—savings which impart higher speed or 













greater fire power, heavier bomb loads or more sub- AS 


stantial armor. 


As the nation’s largest —s 
and nonferrous castings, muc been expected of us 
in the war effort. We are proud of delivering more than 


was expected in large tonnages of cast parts of magnesium, 
aluminum, brass and bronze for America’s planes, tanks, | 


tank destroyers, ordnance, ship and armament-making 
machinery. 

Nonferrous castings from the three Howard foundries 
are proving their value today in a myriad of armament 
applications, many of which are quite new and of which 
nothing can now be told. These uses, however, are defi- 
nitely indicating important peace-time applications for 
aluminum, brass, bronze and magnesium castings in 
which the Howard foundries are due to figure prominently. 


May we help your armament production with better non- 
ferrous castings? 


For armament today — 
for utility tomorrow. 


Howard Foundry Company 
4900 Bloomingdale Road Chicago 
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ALUMINUM - BRASS 
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BRONZE -MAGNES/IUM 


utomatically 


corrects misalignments 


Y.. GET uniformly accurate 


reamed, tapped or bored holes with 
Apex Floating Tool Holders. Why? 
Because the parallel floating action 
compensates for lateral misalign- 
ments between spindle and part. Pat- 
ented ball drive practically eliminates 
all friction in the holder itself. 

This holder prevents bell-mouthed 
and tapered holes. 

The amount of float ranges from 
a few thousandths to 4,”. You can 
specify the amount of float required 
within the above ranges. 

Shanks supplied for most require- 
ments. Sockets may be had for Morse 
Taper or straight shank tools. These 
holders are also furnished with quick 
change chuck on bottom so a series 
of tools may be used. Made in two 
styles; one uses square type collets 
and the other uses quick change drill 
collets. Write for Catalog 14. 


24 





THE APEX MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Safety Friction Tapping Chucks, Quick Change and Positive Drive Drill Chucks, 

Vertical Float Tapping Chucks, Parallel Floating Tool Holders, Power Bits for Phillips, Slotted Head 

and Clutch Head Screws, Hand Drivers for Phillips and Clutch Head Screws, Aircraft Universal 
Joints, Plain and Universal Joint Socket Wrenches. 


STEEL 
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There is no absenteeism on the part of Pittsburgh rolls. They 
are on the job 24 hours to the day in the continuous produc- 
tion of sheets and shapes vital to the winning of the war. 


‘PITTSBURGH ROLLS 


a: 


& 2, 22 
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*Current and Contemplated 


{| Current 


xs Fast's gig omy Couplings drive the Army's 
“alligator boats.’" When these American amphibian 
tanks plow through the water toward an enemy shore 
and then crawl up out of the water and lumber across 
the ground, it is Koppers Fast’s Couplings that transmit 
the dependable power that drives them on land and sea. 


8 Current 


Since Pearl Harbor, Koppers has built plants with annual 
tar-producing capacity of 23,000,000 gallons, and am- 
monium sulfate ps of 30,000 tons; recovery and 


refining plants with a capacity of 8,000,000 gallons of 
light oil Cincluding 1,500,000 gallons of toluol). 


Koppers Company and Affiliates 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Koppers Fast’s Couplings will drive more of industry's 
wheels, The load-bearing surfaces are protected against 
wear by a positive film of oil, kept permanently clean 
by rocking Geico which make precise, metal-to-metal 
contact in the one position where they form a dust and 
moisture-proof seal. Exclusive with Fast's. 


(a\ Contemplated 


The world of coal tar chemicals is a constantly expanding 
universe. Chemists are finding new ways to use these 
materials in vitamins, medicinals, plastics, paints, var- 

nishes, synthetic rubber, fuel, and other products—and 

ristere. a better post-war market for these steel mill 
y-products. 


KOPPERS | 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) 











At night on a lonely beach 


Dim shadows—low on the horizon—waves 
foaming on a sandy beach—then pushing 
through the darkness, landing barges bring 
threat of invasion to Axis-ruled lands! 


Built to battle pounding surf—made to stand 
the jarring impact of landing—tough is the 
word for these barges. And tough is the word 
for the giant gears that drop their anchors and 
raise them. In fact, so tough are the blanks for 
these gears that cutting them was deemed an 
impossibility. Foote Bros. engineers and Foote 
Bros. workmen changed the conception of 
what was possible. And today, the landing 
barges which are keeping Hitler’s armies 
pinned to the coast from Narvik to Tripoli 


Landing boats and tank 


lighters are grounding on 
the beach and our army is 
establishing a beach head. 
This scene bas been enact- 
ed at Guadalcanal —in 
North Africa and at little- 


hnown barbors in New 


Guinea. 
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give evidence of how well these special prob- 
lems were solved. 


Here at Foote Bros. new techniques and 
new manufacturing know-hows are respon- 
sible for gears and speed reducers of radically 
different design and construction—gears light 
in weight and of extreme precision for air- 
craft engines—gears of giant size and super 
toughness designed to stand the grueling pun- 
ishment that only war can give. 

But when the war is won and these same 
techniques can be applied to peacetime use, 
American manufacturers may look forward 
to revolutionary developments in all phases 
of power transmission. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
$225 South Western Boulevard . Chicago, Illinois 
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Vict 


Engineerin 


victory over fire. Realizing this vital truth was a foremost factor in t 


in production can be lost without an ens 


e selec- 


tion of Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems. . . in important plants producing 


military necessities, such as: 


Bectric Power Ships 

Aviation Engines Chemicals 
Aviation Carburetors Foods 

Airplane Parts Building Material 
Ordnance Combat Boats 
Armor Plate Hot Strip Stee! 
Processed Fabric Rubber Products 
Tanks Forgings 

Tank Engines Solvents 

Engine Parts Motor Fuel 

Cold Strip Steel Trainer Engines 
Plastics Airplanes 


ENGINEERING PROBLEM: To be cer- 
tain of operation without interruption 
by fire, engineers demanded: (1) 
extinguishing coverage for each 
specific hazard, (2) immediate extin- 
uishment—and cooling, (3) no 
Seanens from the extinguishing 
medium, and (4) uniform extinguish- 
ing performance under all prevailing 
conditions—summer or winter. 


ENGINEERING SOLUTION: War plant 
engineers found, in Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems, the solution 


to each fire lem, large or small. 
Engineered application provides a 
mass discharge of Cardox COz:: in 


pounds of liquid for small fires, in 
tons for lata once, Added to fast, 
complete extinguishment is the uni- 
form, enhanced cooling characteristic 
of Cardox CO,— through a high yield 
of CO, snow. 

As typical in extinguishment by 
earbon dioxide, there is no damage by 


DR 





the extinguishing medium. Yet, in 
summer or winter, Cardox CO; gives 
uniform performance—always ready, 


at 0° F. and 300 psi. 


NO SHORTAGE HERE: Since Cardox 
makes no use of high pressure con- 
tainers— deliveries on which are 
restricted by WPB Order M233— 
delivery of Cardox CO, is being made 
without x aie 8 to owners of Cardox 
Systems by the Cardox fleet of rail- 
way tank cars, trucks and trailers. 


Today Cardox Fire Extinguishing 
Systems are making it possible for the 
Armed Forces of America and its 
allies to have MORE planes, guns, 
tanks, ammunition. If you would like 
to know more about performance of 
Cardox Systems, write on your com- 


pany letterhead for Bulletin 853. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York + Washington + Detroit 
Cleveland + Allenta + Pittsburgh + Sen Francisco 
Les Angeles + Seattle 





. . » because of this: the Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing System, known to man- 
agement and employees by this identi- 
fying Pushbutton Station. 


It signals that the Cardox System 
will detect and extinguish fire through 
the automatically controlled system. 


It means also that, by pushing a but- 
ton, an employee can extinguish a fire 
—even before it is “‘picked up” by the 
fire detectors. 


How CARDOX Protects War Production 


e Individual applications engineered 
to each hazard, all part of one com- 
plete system, discharge Cardox CO2 
in mass volume and high rate of flow 
that... 


e Knocks out fire immediately by cold, 
inert carbon dioxide which cuts oxy- 
gen concentration below combustion 
requirements and cools fire zone be- 
low re-ignition temperature... 


Without damage from the extin- 
guishing medium and without resi- 
due to delay production operations 
after extinguishment... 


e Supplied instantly from a _ central 
Storage Unit maintaining as many 
tons as necessary of Cardox Liquid 
COz2z at controlled low temperature 
and pressure for uniform extinguish- 
ing performance under all prevailing 
conditions, summer or winter, in- 
doors or out. 





NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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TITANIUM GRADES 
FIT “WAR” NEEDS 


T-04.-neavy DUTY 


(CONTAINS NO TANTALUM) 


FIRTHITE T-04—for coarse feeds, 
heavy and interrupted roughing cuts. 
Closest approach to a universal 


grade. 
SCH 16 |S GS 
(CONTAINS NO TANTALUM) 


THESE <> G RADES FIRTHITE TA—for general-purpose 


cutting tools on all types of steel 


FOR BETTER C UTTING in high-speed production. 


AND TO SAVE T-16 -rast FINISHING 


(CONTAINS NO TANTALUM) 


SCARCE TANTALUM FIRTHITE T-16—for light, rapid 


finishing of harder steel, shells, etc. 


FOR STEEL CUTTING—These FIRTHITE 

Tungsten-Titanium Carbide grades stay T'=31 precision WORK 
sharp longer, cut faster, and make (CONTAINS NO TANTALUM) 
smoothest finish, They are described in FIRTHITE T-31—for lightest, fast- 
FIRTHITE Price List FE-105 ... or, a est, shallow cuts. Recommended for 
FIRTHITE Engineer will gladly discuss precision boring, etc. 


them in your plant. 
Fisth-Sterling 
STEEL COMPANY 


FIRTHITE °°" 
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Mobile Refrigeration, Inc., Long 
Island City, New York, chooses P-K 
Self-tapping Screws for Assembly 
of Several Different Materials 





1, Type A — Driven through steel angles into 
Masonite housings. 





2. Type A— Four screws in each of three 
adjustable hinge plates hold up a 350 Ib. 
door. Fastening is steel plate to birch. 


























3. Type A— Two screws in each of three 
hinge butts. Fastening is steel plate to 


birch. 


4. Type A — Two screws in each of three ad- 
justable door fasteners. Fastening is steel 
plate to birch. 


5. Type A— Fasten frame for door glass. 
Driven through steel into birch. 


6. Type A— Hold door armor in place. 
Driven through steel into birch. 


7. Type Z — Fasten chamber unit to base cast- 
ing. Driven through Masonite into \” 
angle iron, 


8. Type Z — Fasten steel baffle plate to steel 
angles. These screws are silver coated to 
withstand extreme testing temperatures. 


Quality Coritiolled 





every fastening job 





















PARKER-KALON 


SELF-TAPPING SCREWS 


A TYPE FOR EVERY 





260 TAPPING OPERATIONS 
ELIMINATED ON EACH UNIT- 


Man-hours and tools saved—Assembly 
made stronger with P-K Self-tapping Screws 


Assembly of this high altitude test-and-calibration-chamber 
for aircraft and electronic instruments was greatly simpli- 
fied, and the product made stronger, when the maker wisely 
“questioned every fastening”. 


Of more than 500 fastenings required, about half are metal- 
to-metal, for which machine screws were formerly used. 
When these were replaced by P-K Type “Z” Screws, 260 tap- 
ping operations were eliminated. Since P-K Self-tapping 
Serews tap their own strong threads as they are driven, one 
easy operation completes the fastening. They save the man- 
hours used up in tapping... they also eliminate grinding, 
breakage and replacement of hard-to-get taps. 


Assembly of the unit also involves a large number of metal- 
to-wood and metal-to-Masonite fastenings. Experiments 
showed that P-K Type“A” Screws would afford much greater 
security than the conventional wood screws which had been 
used. Stronger fastenings result because P-K Type “A” 
Screws are threaded all the way to the head, and are uniform 
in dimension. 

War production needs all the man and tool hours P-K Self-apping 
Screws can save. Question every fastening job in your plant . . start now! 
Call in a P-K Assembly Engineer to help you search out all opportuni- 


ties to apply P-K Selftapping Screws. Or, mail assembly details for 
recommendations. Parker-Kalon Corp., 194-200 Varick St., New York. 


METAL OR PLASTIC ASSEMBLY 








THAT ARE TRUE TO SIZE 
.--GIVE LONGER SERVICE 


LEEVES, bearings, rings and other prod- 
ucts cast centrifugally by Shenango-Penn, 
are now serving in every branch of industry 


COMPLETE MACHINING FACILITIES 


We have a modern shop, completely 
equipped for boring, turning, fac- 
ing, honing, grooving, threading, sures castings of greater strength . . . castings 
milling, etc. Centrifugal casting re- 
quires less allowance for finish— ; 
which means less wastage of ma- holes . . . castings that can be depended upon 


terial and lower machining costs. for close, accurate sizes. 


and delivering long trouble-free service. En- 
gineers find that the centrifugal process as- 


that are free from sand inclusions and blow 


Shenango-Penn facilities permit production 
of sleeves as large as 26” O. D. and up to 26 
ft. in length. Why not write for a copy of our 
Bulletin No. 143 and see the many economical 
applications possible with centrifugal casting? 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD COMPANY 


410 West Third Street, Dover, Ohio 
Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Products Being Cleaned By the Airless 
WHEELABRATOR 


AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT. 
ARMAMENT. 

TANK PARTS. 

NAVAL EQUIPMENT. 





WAR DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON, 0. Cc 


To the Men and Women 

of the American Foundry Equipment Company 
500 South Byrkit Street 

Mishawaka, Indiana 


This is to inform you that the Army and Navy. on 
the recommendation of the War Production Board, are confer 
ring upon you the Army-Navy Production Award for great 
accomplishment in the production of war equipment 


This award symbolizes your country’s appreciation 
of the achievement of every man and woman in the American 
Foundry Equipment Company It consists of a flag to be flown 
above your plant and a lapel pin which each of you may wear 
as a sign of distinguished service to your country 


I am confident that your outstanding record wil! 


bring victory nearer by inspiring othefs to similar high 
achievement 


Sincerely yours 


at —____ 


Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War 
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REPORTING NEWS AND TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF COPPER AND COPPER-BASE ALLOYS 
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Prepared Each Month by the Bridgeport Brass Co. 


- 
Headquarters for BRASS, BRONZE and COPPER 








Cold Heading Offers 
Means of Producing 
High-Strength Parts 


The cold heading process, long estab- 
lished as an effective, economical means of 
producing bolts and other parts with ex- 
cellent mechanical properties, is gaining in 
favor as the result of the introduction of 
new alloys especially adapted for fabrica- 
tion by this process. 

Outstanding among these newer alloys 
is Duronze V, a silicon bronze which is 
characterized by unusually high tensile 
strength after cold working, yet which re- 
tains an exceptional degree of malleability 
in the hard drawn condition. This com- 
bination of high strength and malleability 
after cold working is an important factor 
in the production of parts by the cold 
heading process. 

Duronze V hard drawn wire can be cold 
headed and roll threaded into bolts with an 
average tensile strength as high as 120,000 
pounds per square inch, without the need 
for any intermediate anneals or relief heat 
treatment. As an additional advantage, 
Duronze V is not subject to season or cor- 
rosion cracking, so that parts made from it 
can be successfully used in outdoor service. 








Memos on Brass—No. 38 





The addition of lead to the copper- 
zinc alloys results in a substantial 
improvement in machinability, and 
for this reason leaded brass rod is 
used in large quantities for the pro- 
duction of screw machine parts. 
While lead additions also tend to 
decrease ductility, careful control of 
the composition of the alloy effects 
the most desirable compromise be- 
tween ductility and machinability. 

















Special Methods Recommended 
for Machining Duronze III 





Speeds of feed and spindle; cutting tools; rake and clearance 
angles; lubrication and cooling, are all important to results 





As Duronze III rod finds more and more 
acceptance in industry, new users of this 
alloy are calling for specific instructions as 
to the most efficient screw machining prac- 
tice. 


Perhaps it is best first to describe briefly 
the composition and physical properties of 
Duronze III. This is a rod alloy containing 
approximately 91% copper, 7% aluminum 
and 2 silicon. It is therefore classed as an 
aluminum bronze which has been hardened 
and strengthened by the addition of silicon. 
It is stronger than brass rod, about 90,000 
pounds per square inch in tensile strength 
as compared to about 60,000 pounds per 
square inch for brass screw machine rod. It 
is also harder, tougher, and more corrosion- 
resistant than most alloys. Duronze is free 
cutting since its chips break up readily. 
Nevertheless, being hard and strong, it is 
more difficult to machine than free cutting 
brass. 

An operator, machining it for the first 
time, generally cuts it with the same tools 
as designed for brass but reduces the speeds 
of both the spindle and feed as used for 
brass. He may find that the work heats up 
and varies in dimension while tool life is 
not as long as expected. 


Cooling Work Most Important 


Cooling the work quickly and completely 
will probably eliminate most troubles. It is 
therefore necessary to provide greatly in- 
creased flow of cooling oil so that tools and 
work are flooded from all directions. As 
work leaves the machine, it should be cold 
to the touch. To obtain this condition, it 
may be necessary to use more than two 
streams of oil. Any cutting compound con- 
taining paraffin base oil or even straight 
paraffin oil is satisfactory as a lubricant 
and coolant. 





Turning and Forming 


For these types of operations, it has been 
found necessary to use Carboloy-tipped 
tools. These tools demand less attention, 
give longer life and best production. A 
spindle speed of about 50% and a feed of 
about 75% of that used for free turning 
brass is suitable for long runs. These can be 
varied somewhat, depending on the type of 
job or difficulty of the operations. The tools 
must be kept sharp and should be ground 
so as to have about a 5 to 10 degree back 
rake, cutting and clearance angles. Two 
tool grindings per 8-hour day are generally 
sufficient on long production runs, pro- 
vided that work and tools are kept cool. 
This is very important as excessive heat 
tends to burnish the edge of the tools. 


Drilling and Reaming 


For drilling operations high speed drills 
should be used that have large flutes which 
would allow for ample chip clearance. 
Speeds and feeds should be about 50% to 
75% of those used for free turning brass. 
Clearance, point angles, etc. as commonly 
furnished by drill manufacturers are satis- 
factory. Where exact size holes are required 
in thin wall parts, it is best to ream the hole 
to size. This can be done with a standard 
reamer, ground so as to have 3 to 6 degree 
back rake with a very narrow land and a 
6 to 8 degree clearance. 


Tapping 


A gun type tap with a radial lip should 
be used for through holes as this type of tap 
throws the chip ahead of the tap and eli- 
minates any clogging of the flutes and the 
danger of damaged threads. A slight rake 
angle of 5 to 8 degrees is desirable and the 
land on the chaser should be backed off. 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 2) 
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CAUSES OF CORROSION 





This article, thesecond of two dealingwith 
impingement corrosion, is the seventh in 
a series of discussions by C. L. Bulow, 
research chemist at Bridgeport Brass. 


IMPINGEMENT CORROSION (Cont.) 


In the April issue we dealt with impinge- 
ment corrosion brought about by a stream 
of entrained gases striking a tube surface, 
resulting in the formation of character- 
istically clean almond or crescent shaped 
pits. Through an error, it was stated that, 
“The pit is undercut on the upstream side 
and sometimes with a noticeable tail point- 
ing downstream, as shown in Fig. 1.” 
Although the illustrations were correctly 
drawn the written description should be 
corrected as follows: “‘The pit is undercut 
on the downstream side and sometimes 
with a noticeable tail pointing upstream.” 

Frequently an examination of a corroded 
condenser tube will reveal the presence of 
a thick scale beneath which are: (1) some 
pitted areas covered with various copper 
compounds; (2) other areas covered with a 
layer of bright crystalline metallic copper; 
(3) still other areas consisting of clean im- 
pingement type pits; (4) impingement type 
pits filling up with scale and debris and 
changing back into oxygen concentration 
cells; and (5) areas covered with a thin 
film beneath which only slight etching of 
the metal can be detected. 

It is for this reason that full lengths of 
condenser tubing are required for a reason- 
ably good diagnosis of any given corrosion 
problem. The top and inlet ends of the 
tubes should be identified with suitable 
marks before the tubes are removed from 
the condenser or heat exchanger. 


Variations in Operating Conditions 


In impingement corrosion, another com- 
plicating factor is the water velocity and 
quantity of entrained air which vary con- 
siderably from tube to tube within any 
given unit. For example, a condenser hav- 
ing an average water velocity of approx- 
imately 6 feet per second may have water 
flowing through some tubes at rates as low 
as 2-3 feet per second, and through others 
at rates as high as 9-10 feet per second. 

Under these conditions, one would ex- 
pect to find tubes with evidence of all types 
of corrosion in the same condenser. Con- 
denser tube users frequently confirm this 
with the statement that tubes located in 
certain portions fail repeatedly, whereas 
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in other portions longer life is obtained. 

Instances have been reported where large 
pieces of stone or coke lodged in a con- 
denser tube resulting in increasing the 
water velocity between the obstruction and 
the tube wall producing severe impinge- 
ment corrosion (localized metal-ion con- 
centration cell). 70-30 Cupro Nickel, 5% 
Aluminum Bronze (Duronze IV), and Alu- 
minum Brass have shown good resistance 
to impingement corrosion, both in labora- 
tory tests and in actua' service. The good 
impingement corrosion resistance of these 
alloys is believed to be due to the strength 
and self-healing characteristics of the thin 
corrosion films which form when the alloy 
is subjected to the corrosive action of a 
stream of water containing entrained gases. 

All of these considerations make the 
problem of combating condenser tube cor- 
rosion a difficult one, since a single tube in 
a given condenser may be called upon to 
resist all these types of corrosion. This is an 
involved task, since it means that the tube 
must then of necessity resist: (1) deposit 
attack (oxygen concentration cells); and 
(2) impingement attack (metal-ion con- 
centration cells) and possibly other types. 





How to Prevent 
Season Cracking 





The season cracking of yellow 
brass can usually be prevented by 
an understanding of its causes, which 
indicate the steps necessary to cor- 
rect the condition. Because of the 
recurrence of this problem, readers 
of the Coprer ALLoy BULLETIN may 
be interested in reviewing the sum- 
mary which appeared in the May 
1940 issue. Copies of this issue are 
available without charge. 
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(Continued from Page 1, Column 3) 


For threading blind holes, the regular spiral 
type 3 fluted tap is satisfactory. 

One of the most important points to be 
remembered in forming good threads by 
tapping is to have the proper size hole for 
the tap used, as a great deal of trouble is 
experienced if too small a hole is drilled, 
because of the greater power necessary to 
tap the hole, which might cause broken 
taps, and the fact that too much material 
is being removed, causing torn threads. 

















NEW DEVELOPMENTS 











This column lists items manufactured 
or developed by many different sources. 
None of these items has been tested or 
is endorsed by the Bridgeport Brass 
Company. We will gladly refer readers 
to the manufacturer or other sources for 
further information. 


A tube machine is said to be adaptable to 
squaring, burring, flaring, and beading opera- 
tions on non-ferrous tubing in sizes ranging 
from 4 inch to 1% inches outside diameter. 
It is said that the machine can be quickly 
prepared for performing any of the operations 
for which it is suitable. (No. 441) 


Colored bands can be printed on cylin- 
drical parts for identification purposes by 
means of a new machine, according to the 
manufacturer. Machine has an input gravity 
feed chute in which the parts to be marked 
are deposited by hand. From the chute parts 
roll onto the printing unit. Interchangeable 
synthetic rubber type is used for the printing, 
together with liquid inks which dry quickly, 
it is claimed. (No. 442) 


Precision depth measuring is made possible 
by means of a new gage which is intended for 
use with a 2-inch micrometer, it is reported. 
Gage is said to make possible the quick, ac 
curate determination of depths which would 
otherwise have to be measured with a depth 
micrometer. Maker claims that the unit can 
be used anywhere that a depth micrometer 
can be used, as well as in many applications 
where the long barrel of a depth micrometer 
would make it difficult to use. (No. 443) 


Wiping and polishing sheets are described 
as being made of closely textured cellulose 
fiber, which is soft, non-abrasive, and suit- 
able for use on metal surfaces. For polishing 
service, cloth can be used with most waxes, 
oils, and solvents without disintegrating or 
linting. It is intended to be discarded after 
one use. (No. 444) 


A washing machine for small parts is de- 
signed for parts which can withstand slight 
tumbling action. Work is tumbled on an end- 
less belt to expose all surfaces to powerful 
sprays. Unit is available for heating with 
steam, gas, or electricity, and can be pro- 
vided with full automatic controls, according 
to the manufacturer. It is said to be possible 
to arrange for the use of two solutions, such 
as a washing solution and a fresh water 
rinse. (No. 445) 


A solder iron stand is said to facilitate 
production soldering operations on all types 
of small assemblies. Its use permits operator 
to use both hands for handling work, and a 
magnifying unit is included to give an en- 
larged view of the entire operation. Fumes are 
carried away through a large chimney to 
contribute to the comfort of the operator. 
It is said that the center of gravity of the 
unit is sufficiently low to prevent tipping 
when mounted on bench. (No. 446) 





PRODUCTS OF THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN .—Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHEETS, ROLLS, STRIPS— PHONO-ELECTRIC* ALLOYS— 
-strength 


Brass, bronze, copper, Duronze, High 


for stamping, deep drawing, forming ¢¢t wire and cabie 
end cplaning. WELDING ROD -— For repairing 
iron and steel, fa’ 


CONDENSER, HEAT EX- <sast bricat- otrength 
CHANGER, SUGAR TUBES— ‘%€ #ilicon bronze tanks. x 

Sot eteamn weitate cond heat ex- SEPRIT Ss" ROD— Pa "B rt 

changers, oi re es, a ocess making automa screw ma- 

industries. % chine products. heaters, flues, ducts, 


BRIDGEPORT 


Note: Bridgeport products are supplied in ac- 
cordance with existing priority regulations. 


bronze trolley, messen- 
. piping. 


Established 1865 





COPPER WATER TUBE—For BRASS, BRONZE, DURONZE 
plumbing, heating,underground WI 


RE— or cap ‘machine screws, 
wood screws, rivets, bolts, nuts. 


DURONZE ALLOYS—High- FABRICATING SERVICE DEPT. 
silicon —Engineering staff, 


for cor- special equipment 


rosion-resistant connectors, for making parts or complete items. 


marine hardware; hot rolled pRaSS AND COPPER PIPE— 
sheets for tanks, boilers, ‘*Pjymrite’’* for plumbing, under- 


ground and industrial services. 
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REMOVE THE PIPING FROM A PETROLEUM REFINERY and 
what have you left? From well to tank car an unfathom- 
able maze of piping provides FLUID TRANSPORT. 

Here, as in scores of other industries, the piping form- 
ula is made up of such components as: materials to be 
carried, heat, cold, expansion, contraction, pressure and 
corrosion. Grinnell provides the specialized engineering 
combined with the manufacture and fabrication of the 
many connecting links needed to convert a pile of pipe 
into a complete piping system. 


May 10;°1943 
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PS 


For war construction, or maintenance and repair of 
existing piping, call Grinnell Company, Inc. Executive 
offices, Providence, R. I. Plants and offices throughout 
United States and Canada. 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING 1S INVOLVED 
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Multiple Unit Organic Combus- 
tion Furnace 


Sections four, eight, and twelve inches 
long—each with separate rheostat control 
—operations up to 1832° F. (1000° C)— 
an outstanding achievement for accuracy 
and comfort in operation. 

















Multiple Unit Muffle 
Furnace 


4 standard sizes, used with de- 
tached rheostat—for drying pre- 
cipitates — ash determinations — theostat — same uses and tom- 
ignitions—heat treating, etc. up peratures as the other described 
to 1850° F. (1010° C) muffle furnace. 


Multiple Unit Hot Plate 


7 standard sizes—each with three heats— 


for evaporating solutions—drying precipi- 
tates—distilling, boiling, etc. Maximum 


temperature 750° F. (400° C.) 
Multiple Unit Hinged 


Combustion Tube 


Multiple Unit Solid Com- Furnace 
bustion Tube Furnace 56 stented ates euhben 
10 standard sizes—for carbon de- determinations—special organic 
terminations and special heat analyses and special heat treat- 
in 


treating operations up to 1950° F. g applications up to 1950° F. 


(1065° C.) (1065° C.) 
Multiple Unit my 


The seven examples of Multiple Unit Laboratory heat 
treating equipment shown have been used extensively 
for thirty years, providing types for all laboratory 
furnace and hot plate requirements. Each type of 
Multiple Unit equipment has the exclusive feature of 





Multiple Unit Muffle 
Furnace 
3, standard sizes with built-in 

























a multiple number of heating units, each readily 
replaceable by the user. This results in economy 
and uninterrupted operation. 


aps ee Crucible Ask your laboratory supply dealer or send for laboratory furnace bulletins. 
rnace 


5 standard sizes—for melting BiB: @ Oe @ Gap te Oi wm Gap Op fe nem eS Cemmeti se. OO. Bg 


small quantities of metals—py- 
rometer calibration—molten salts 
and heating aii materials, when 
contained in crucibles, up - to 
1950° F. (1065° C) 
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I. IT’S automatic operation in any application, Barnes- 
made springs are on the job — taking the “socks” of repeated 
use. Never before have mechanisms been put to harder 
service — working faster— more hours. It’s a job for good 
springs — for no mechanism is better than its spring. That 
springs can absorb this extra duty is due mainly toa thorough 
knowledge of their potentialities. Even the simplest spring 
can be a powerhouse of almost perpetual motion. 


mate Springs 
ENGINEERED PEP AND POWER 


WALLACE BARNES COMPANY 


Bris NWE Ti U 
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Outstanding among the features of this 
2000-ton Birdsboro Hydraulic Airplane 
Press is the highly practical design of its 
turret table. 


This assures easier, faster, more convenient 
loading and unloading. This press also 
provides No-Jar turret indexing and Two- 
Stage pressing speed—for the smooth 
operation and great accuracy that give 





maximum production of airplane parts 
with a minimum of rejects. 


This turret table press is another of the 
many Birdsboro installations that are now 
working 24 hours a day on the war pro- 
gtam. And when peace-time comes again 
they will continue to make their contribu- 
tion in shaping a new America. If yours is a 
press problem, it pays to consult Birdsboro. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, BIRDSBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 


> 
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HYDRAULIC PRESSES 





The various kinds of special heavy wire and high tensile wire drawn 
on this motor block are easily and quickly stripped with the Cleve- 
land Tramrail crane, 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed-with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy. 
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Cleveland Tramrail block-stripping cranes keep these continuous 
wire-drawing machines in active production more hours a day 


STRIP BLOCKS FASTER 
INCREASE OUTPUT... 


the Cleveland “framrad way 


Many mills in the United States and Canada have installations 
of Cleveland Tramrail block-stripping cranes and carriers. They 
are stripping draw blocks faster and keeping them in operation 
more hours a day, thus stepping up output. 

Smooth rolling Cleveland Tramrail equipment has been espe- 
cially designed for this service. It allows a man to take care of more 
blocks and draw heavier bundles. Older experienced men can 
usually keep pace with younger fellows when this equipment is 
provided. 

The equipment consists of a hand-propelled crane or carrier 
with an electric hoist. The crane or carrier is easily pushed on its 
ball-bearing wheels by means of the rigid arm attached to the 
carrier. Push buttons, conveniently located in the handle at the 
lower end of the arm, control the hoist. 

Cleveland Tramrail overhead materials handling equipment has 
been developed to serve every department in rod and wire mills. 


CUEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


Tuk CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
1125 Bast 300 St. WIcKLIFTE. Onto. 








“De-ion” Motor Watchman for 
manual motor starting. 
(Class I and II hazardous locations.) 


“De-ion” Linestarter for magnetic 
across-the-line motor starting. 
(Class I and II hazardous locations.) 


“De-ion” Combination Linestarter 
for circuit protection and magnetic 
motor starting. 

(Class II hazardous locations.) 


Oil-immersed “De-ion” Linestarter 
for use in corrosive and explosive 
atmospheres. 

(Clase I hazardous locations.) 


...use Westinghouse “De-ion’ 


Controls for hazardous locations 


Controls for motors must “make” and “break”’ circuits safely 
in spite of explosive atmospheres in ammunition plants, chemical, 
oil refining and other war industries. Production must be kept 
moving .. . and safely! 

That calls for Westinghouse A-C Motor Control specifically 
designed for the job. 

Cast-iron or welded steel enclosures with heavily reinforced 
sections and wide sealing flanges are designed in accordance with 
Underwriters’ Laboratories specifications for Class I, Group D 
and Class II, Groups F and G hazardous locations.* For those 
applications where it is necessary to resist the effects of corrosive 
as well as explosive atmospheres, the Westinghouse line includes 
many combinations which are totally oil-immersed. These are 
designed in accordance with Underwriters’ Laboratories specifica- 
tions for Class I, Group D hazardous locations. Other design 
features keep maintenance at a minimum, provide complete 
accessibility when necessary. 

Whether for replacement or for new installations in hazardous 
locations, specify Westinghouse Controls. Call your Westinghouse 
representative for his recommendations. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


j-21271 
. 7 * 


*Class I, Group D hazardous locations are those in which the atmosphere contains gasoline, 
petroleum, naphtha, alcohols, acetone, lacquer solvent vapors, or natural gas. 

Class II, Group F and G locations include those in which grain dust, carbon black, coal, 
or coke dust is present in sufficient quantities to produce explosive mixtures. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


MOTORS AND CONTROL 
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LENGTH OF FURNACE (INSIDE LINING) 16'- 6” 
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LUMNITE-lined Bell-type Annealing furnace. Left, 
close-up of cover ready to be lowered into place. 
Directly above, outside view of one of the twelve 
furnaces, all of which are lined with Refractory 
Insulating Concrete. 





Refractory Insulating Concrete Speeds 
Installation, Reduces Maintenance 


The first of 12 annealing furnace covers in a 
large steel mill was lined with Refractory Jnsu- 
lating Concrete, made with LUMNITE, about 
two years ago. The cover pictured here has been 
in use just about a year. In addition to low first 
cost, the linings offer these advantages: 


EASE OF INSTALLATION — The furnace cover is inverted. 
The mixture of LUMNITE, refractory-insulating 
grog and water, is cast in place. Arch is placed first; 
then forms are set and side and end walls are cast. 
SAVINGS IN MAINTENANCE — ‘The monolithic lining re- 
sists the strain and shock of lifting and dropping in 
place. There are no joints to loosen or small units 
to drop out. 

SAVINGS IN OPERATION—Absence of joints increases 
efficiency of insulation. Low heat-storage and low 
conductivity save fuel in reaching and maintaining 
furnace temperature. 


Refractory Concrete and Refractory Insulating 
Concrete, both made with LUMNITE, are meet- 
ing the wartime needs of many steel mills. We 
offer the help of our representatives in making 
the most efficient use of LUMNITE, which is 
now available only for service in essential war 
production. The Atlas Lumnite Cement Com- 
pany (United States Steel Corporation Subsidi- 
ary), Chrysler Building, New York City. 
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The demand for welded steei plate fabrication is show- 
ing a spectacular upswing—as more and more indus- 
tries become aware of the advantages of this superior 
construction. A wide diversity of parts and products 
in a great variety of sizes and shapes — today are 
fabricated from steel plate. 


The advantages are many. Welded steel plate construc- 
tion is stronger and lighter. It requires less machining 
ond finishing. It eliminates pattern expense and scrap. 
It presents a smoother, finer appearance. And, in 
nearly all instances, parts and products can be pro- 


duced in quicker time and at a very attractive cost. 
At Mahon, skilled metal workers and welders, backed 
by modern production facilities, are turning out a vast 
volume of steel weldments every day. They are 
equipped to produce any type or size of product that 
is adaptable to steel plate fabrication. 


On your requirements, let Mahon engineers give you 
the benefit of their long and varied experience. From 
design to delivery, you will have the advantage of 
expert advice and assistance. Estimates furnished 


promptly on request. 


Designing Service —To assist you in conforming your part or product to welded steel plate fabrication, Mahon 
maintains a staff of experienced design engineers. The services of these experts is completely at your disposal. 


THE R. C. 


DETROIT 


MAHON 





CHICAGO 
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NEWS 


Camouflaged Wage Increase Circumvents “Little Steel” Formula 
Steel Labor Shortage Eased by Women Taking Many Heavy Jobs 
Munitions Output Rises 1] Per Cent in March 

Canada Seeks Postwar Outlets for Expanded Industrial Production 
New Facilities 

Timber Connectors “Save 400,000 Tons of Steel” in Year 

High Grade Carbon Steel To Be Regulated by War Board 
Priorities—Allocations—Prices 

Order 25 Per Cent Reduction in Third Quarter CMP Estimates 
War's Requirements Speeding Industrialization of Australia 
Lightweight Tubing Helps Solve War Fuel Transportation Problems 
Men of Industry 

Obituaries 

Gray Iron Society Inaugurates Nation-Wide Accounting Service 
Electric Metal Makers Guild Discusses Low-Sulphur Aircraft Steel 
Armed Services Award “E” Flags 

Steel Corp.’s Production Breaks All Records; Earnings Cut Sharply 
New United States Steel Film Depicts Wartime Expansion Program 
Financial News 
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' spraying on flat and irregular surfaces 
new conservation measure. Page 98 
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Behind the Scenes with Steel 
As the Editor Views the News 
Windows of Washington 
Mirrors of Motordom 

Wing Tips 

The Business Trend 
Industrial Equipment 

New Business 

Construction and Enterprise 


TECHNICAL 


It's War Work or Else! 

Heat-Treated Carbon Steel Bolts Save Steel 

Controlled Oxidation Firing an Automatic Enameling Furnace 
Metal Spraying Flat and Irregular Surfaces 

Ventilation for Steel Mill Buildings 

Handling Facilities Vital to Segregation, Reclamation Plan 
Braze-Hardening High-Speed Steel Tipped Tools 
Beryllium—lIts Uses, Sources of Supply 
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Steelworks Operations for Week 


MARKETS 


Steel Orders Absorbing Third Quarter Output 
Market Prices and Composites 
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Where-to-Buy Products Index carried quarterly 
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NICKEL 


AIDS THE 


AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY 


to KEEP Em FLyIne / 


The design engineers of the aeronau- 
tical industry have repeatedly met de- 
mands for improved aircraft to serve 
on world-wide fighting fronts. At the 
same time the industry has been able 
to turn out huge quantities of highly 
complex precision mechanisms on a 
mass-production basis. 


Since the pioneer days of the avia- 
tion industry, it has made extensive use 
of materials containing Nickel for en- 
gine and fuselage parts. In these appli- 
cations the industry’s engineers have 
developed to the fullest extent the use- 
ful and unique properties contributed 


by Nickel to the materials commonly 
used in aircraft construction. 


The continued widespread use of 
Nickel reflects confidence based on 
innumerable satisfactory performance 
records. 

On all fronts, pilots and maintenance 
crews are learning what metallurgists 
long have known. Properly 
used, a little Nickel goes a 
long way toward assuring 
the dependable perform- 
ance of aircraft. From 
valves to drive gears, and 
from crankshafts to mani- 


folds, modern aircraft perform more de- 
pendably because of the added strength, 
toughness and resistance to corrosion 
Nickel imparts to other metals. 

The technical staff of International 
Nickel has been privileged to cooperate 
with the aeronautical engineers who 
have accomplished so much toward the 
improvement of aircraft. These erng- 
neers and metallurgists offer counsel 
and data to all who desire assistance in 
the selection, fabrication and heat treat- 
ment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals 


* Nickel * 


Send for lists of available publications. Address your inquiries to Technical Library Service 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N.Y 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 


RESENTMENT BREWING: 4¢ this 
writing the situation in the coal fields still is indefi- 


nite. Nothing has been decided beyond recall. No 
showdown has occurred. About the only safe con- 
clusion one can draw upon the basis of develop- 
ments to date is that there are more ways than one 
to skin a cat. 

President Roosevelt set out to keep the coal mines 
operating. He has succeeded, but not before Mr. 
Lewis had been able to demonstrate quite effec- 
tively the power he holds over the miners. Mr. 
Lewis set out to get more money for the members 
of his union. He will win this objective, at least 
in part. 

The whole procedure is distasteful. Each prin- 
cipal may be sincere according to his own lights, but 
in cold reality both are shadow boxing. The real 
pity is that neither has dealt fairly with the public 
interest. Political expediency deters the President 
from acting as forthrightly as national welfare de- 
mands. Thirst for power and zeal for the miners’ 
interest prevents Mr. Lewis from recognizing the 
rights of the public. 

These defections from high purpose will not pass 
unnoticed by the people. Deep down in the hearts 
of uniformed men abroad and quiet men and women 
at home is resentment which will not be dissipated 
easily or soon. That resentment already is finding 
its way into the minds of senators and representa- 
tives. Some day it will strike out fiercely in the 
form of votes for a federal administration which 
will put the interest of the public ahead of that of 
minority pressure blocs. 


SAVING 64 PER CENT: I connection 


with the present necessity for conserving materials, 
manufacturers cannot afford to overlook the pos- 
sibilities in bolts and cap screws. In many appli- 
cations, small-diameter heat-treated bolts of carbon 
steel can do the work of alloy steel bolts or of larger- 
diameter carbon steel bolts not heat treated. 

For instance, a *4-inch bolt of carbon steel not 
heat treated has a breaking strength of about 24,000 
pounds, equivalent to about 75,000 pounds per 
square inch ultimate strength in the metal. A ‘- 
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inch carbon steel bolt, properly heat treated, will 
show a breaking strength of 24,000 pounds and an 
ultimate strength of about 150,000 pounds per 
square inch. 

Having the same breaking strength, the ‘%-inch 
heat treated bolt (p. 86) can be used to replace the 
%4-inch untreated bolt. A million ‘2 x 6-inch bolts 
require 175 tons of steel, whereas a million *4 x 6- 
inch bolts take 430 tons—a saving of 255 tons due 
to using heat treated bolts of smaller diameter. 

If one were to use heat treated nuts with the '- 
inch bolts, 190 tons of steel would be required per 
million bolts and nuts. A million *%4-inch untreated 
nuts and % x 6-inch untreated bolts would require 
530.5 tons of steel. The saving in this case is 340.5 
tons, or 64 per cent. In times like these, savings of 
this proportion are well worth the attention of every 
alert manufacturer. 


NO EASING IN SIGHT: Hope that the 
situation in critical materials might ease in the near 
future is given a jolt by reports issued during the 
past week. ._Donald Nelson’s statement on the out- 
put of munitions for March, coupled with the WPB 
size-up of the requirements of government agencies 
for steel, copper and aluminum in the third quarter, 
is a bit disquieting. 

The production of munitions in March was mod- 
erately greater than in February (p. 52), but the gain 
was due chiefly to the fact there were more working 
days in March than in February. Mr. Nelson's re- 
port carried the hint that munitions output is ap- 
proaching the point where it will be limited to a 
considerable degree by the amount of steel avail- 
able. 

This sobering conclusion is corroborated in part 
by the outlook as to supply and demand in the third 
quarter. According to WPB officials (p. 61), the 
various government agencies figure that they really 
need 20,000,000 tons of steel in the quarter ending 
Sept. 30. This is supposed to be a conservative 
figure, arrived at after a careful scaling down of 
original estimates. However, the steel available for 
delivery during the period probably will not exceed 
15,000,000 tons. Consequently, the agencies’ de- 
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mands must be whittled down by an average of 25 
per cent. Similar curtailments must be made in the 
demands for copper, aluminum and some other ma- 
terials, 

If the government's figures are reasonably ac- 
curate, the situation is not at all reassuring. In fact, 
it argues strongly for a renewed effort to increase 
efficiency in production and for a more intensive 
drive for conservation in the use of materials. Be- 
tween the two expedients, industry might effect gains 
to the equivalent of two or three million tons of 
material in a quarter, without adding to capacity. 
This may seem to be an optimistic figure, but we 
believe it is possible of achievement. 


CALIFORNIA TANKS: STEEL’: De- 
troit editor, A. H. Allen, is being exposed to the in- 
tense enthusiasm of Californians for the opportuni- 
ties awaiting the West Coast industries in the post- 
war period. In an extended tour of the Pacific 
states, he is studying the region’s participation in 
the war effort and analyzing the factors which will 
figure in the economic development of the area 
after the war. 

Mr. Allen’s reference to General Motors production 
of M-5 tanks (p. 65) will surprise some easterners. 
That more than 50 per cent of the cost and 61 per 
cent of the weight of the tanks comprises materials 
or supplies made or purchased in Los Angeles speaks 
volumes for the extent to which industrial facilities 
have been developed in Southern California in recent 


years. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY: Every new 


turn of events in Washington points to a year of 
greater hardship than has been experienced thus 
far in this war. Civilians will have to put up with 
numerous inconveniences. Industry—even that por- 
tion of it engaged 100 per cent in war work—must 
get along with more inexperienced employes. 

This prospect raises the pertinent question as to 
what extent producers and manufacturers can em- 
ploy women on jobs which normally are filled by 
men. A quick survey of widely scattered plants in- 
dicates a surprisingly sharp variation in policy as to 
the employment of women. One company may 
have as many women as men on its payroll. An- 
other, engaged in an almost identical line of busi- 
ness, may have no women employes except in the 
offices. 


As the manpower situation becomes more acute, 








employers who thus far have refrained from hiring 
women for shop work will be forced to alter their 
policy. Many of them will find that the introduction 
of female labor will be attended with fewer compli- 
cations than they anticipate. 

STEEL’s Buffalo correspondent has just reviewed 
the role of women in the operations of Bethlehem 
and Republic plants in the Buffalo district. He finds 
that women are giving good accounts of themselves 
(p. 51) in gas cutting, as crane operators, machine 
shop and power house helpers, chainmen or hookers, 
inspectors, welders, etc. In general, his report con- 
firms the experience found in numerous other sec- 
tions where employers are more than satisfied with 
the manner in which women are filling men’s jobs. 

Hundreds of plants which to date have relied up- 
on men will be forced to turn to women. It might 
be well to prepare to shift to this type of worker 
now—before stern necessity forces a precipitous 
change in policy. 


TRY SUBSIDIES NEXT? Pau! 


McNutt’s call for a 48-hour week in the steel indus- 
try, effective July 1, considered in conjunction with 
the Ickes ruling on a 6-day week in coal mining, 
virtually writes the death sentence for the “Little 
Steel” wage formula. Since Jan. 1, 1941, wages for 
steel workers and coal miners have increased more 
than the cost of living. The further advances re- 
sulting automatically from the lengthening of the 
work week will widen the gap by an additional mar- 
gin. 

This means that the administration has lost an- 
other round in its fight against inflation. In yield- 
ing so readily on wages, the government lays itself 
open to new demands for relief on prices. The fa- 
miliar upward spiral again is on the move. 

Much of this difficulty could have been avoided 
if the controls had been based upon economic instead 
of political or social considerations. Now it may be 
too late to start a new approach through economic 
channels. The present slow disintegration of weak 
controls must give way to some other system. 

Watch for more emphasis on subsidies. This ex- 
pedient is distasteful to most Americans, but it may 
prove to be the only way out of a serious situation. ' 
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How To Cut Replacement 


Regular inspections, adequate painting, and fre- 
quent lubrication, will cut replacement costs and 
save steel that is vitally needed in every quarter 
of the globe by America and her Allies. 


Initiate, today, a special wartime inspection 
service. Examine roofs, siding, and structural 
members of buildings—especially where atmos- 
pheric conditions, or process fumes, result in 
destructive corrosion. Clean and paint steel that 
shows signs of deterioration. Consult a reliable 
paint manufacturer if standard paints do not 
prove satisfactory. 

Many types of manufacturing equipment—trucks, 
cranes, and the like—operate in and out of doors. 
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and Send More Steel to War 


Such equipment should not only be painted, but 
moving parts should be adequately lubricated to 
save the steel that otherwise would be needed for 


replacement of parts. 


The moving parts of all types of machinery 
should be regularly inspected to make certain 
that operators are applying lubricating oils and 
greases of the correct qualities, and in 
the right quantities. If undue wear of moving 
parts continues, ask a lubricant manufacturer 


for advice. 


Take better care of the steel now serving you. 
Less steel used for replacement means more steel 


for the fighting fronts. 


STEEL CO. 
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PayeR BETTER WORKMANSETE 


D*” AFTER DAY, as America’s mighty array of machine tools pour 
forth the things destined to keep men free, more and more 


Turchan Followers are becoming main-stays of industry. 


Day after day more and more production men, harassed by high- 
pressure schedules, new machining jobs and inexperienced workers, 


see fit to Turn La Turchan the all-hydraulic duplicator, for 
solution of their troubles. You, too, can Tura Zo TJurchan and 


save time, money and reject worries. 


Turchan Followers attach easily to any standard lathe, planer, 
shaper, grinder or mill. They make it possible for any comparatively 
inexperienced operator to perform any machining operation any 
lathe, planer, shaper, grinder or mill can perform. Furthermore, he 


will do it better, faster and more economically.* 


Turchan Followers are not costly machine tools. Rather, they are 
relatively inexpensive attachments to machine tools. And, unlike any 
other duplicating device available today, they do not interfere with 
normal use of the machines to which they are attached. That's why 


we say: IT WILL PAY YOU TO Yeerss Lo Tuerchan. 


*Let us prove this statement to you, 


TURCHAN FOLLOWER MACHINE CO. 


Originators of Hydraulic Duplicating 
8255 Livernois Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
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Camouflaged Wage Increase 


Circumvents “Little Steel” 


War Manpower Commission order to add $100,000,000 or 


more to industry labor costs—$300,000,000 in two years. 


. Poses 


operating difficulties for producers 


MANDATORY 48-hour week through- 
out the steel industry and a 6-day week 
for the coal mining industry, ordered 
last week by government agencies, are 
interpreted as thinly-clad circumvention 
of the “Little Steel” formula of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

Effect of the 48-hour week for steel 
will be to give wage earners a bonus 
estimated from $100,000,000 to $120.- 
000,000 annually in the form of premi- 
um wages for overtime. 

Application of the 6-day week in coal 
mining raises labor costs $75,000,000 a 
year. It the labor 
mining coal in the Appalachian area 
from $1.47 a ton under the 5-day week 
to $1.60. 

In both cases the increase in weekly 


and 


increases cost of 


coal 


earnings—steelworkers min- 
ers—since Jan. 1, 1941, has exceeded 
the increase in the cost of living. Liv- 


ing costs, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, 19.5 
per cent from January, 1941, to March, 
1943. 

During this period, coal miners em- 
ployed by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. increased weekly earn- 
ings from $28.56 in January, 1941, to 
$47.66 in March, 1943, an increase of 
approximately 67 per cent. 

Steel wage earners in January, 1941, 
averaged 86.6 cents an hour and worked 
an average of 39.2 hours a week for an 
average of $33.85. In March, this 
year, they earned 110.3 cents an hour 
and worked an average of 42.2 hours for 
an average of $46.55. Increase in hourly 
rates has been 29 per cent and in week- 
ly income about 37 per cent. 

The longer work week will widen 
the discrepancy between the increase 
in living costs and wages. It also will 
cause serious operational difficulties for 
many companies—both steel and coal. 

Imposition of the 48-hour week for 
the steel industry, ordered by War Man- 
power Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
and to become effective July 1, was im- 
mediately followed by charges by the 
iron and steel industry advisory commit- 
tee that WMC was “pressured” into the 
action by the Congress of Industrial Or- 
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ganizations. Proposal for the industry- 
wide 48-hour week was first advanced 
by CIO President Philip Murray last 
March. 

The industry advisory committee said 
the order was designed to obtain “con- 
cealed wage increases” counter to the 
anti-inflation program and that it would 
add $100,000,000 to the industry’s pay- 
roll “at a time the 


when government 


is making every effort to hold back 
the forces of inflation.” 
“This increase,” the committee said. 


“would come on top of an actual increase 
in weekly income of steelworkers which 
has far outrun the rise in living costs 
Over the past year, earnings of steel 
workers have risen 17 
average of $44.50 a week. 
‘period, the cost of living as measured 


per cent to an 
In the same 


by recognized authoritative indexes, has 
increased only 7 per cent.” 

Pointing out that steel mills now are 
producing at about 99 per cent of ca- 


week of 42 
primary 


pacity on an 
hours—with 
operations on 


average 
many workers in 


a 48-hour or longer week 


—the committee said “arbitrary exten- 
sion” of the work-week for all em- 
ployes “cannot possibly add any per- 


ceptible tonnage to the current rate of 
output.” 


In a letter to Mr. McNutt the com- 
mittee said the effect of the order 
for the “indiscriminate imposition” of 


the 48-hour week in the steel industry 
creates so many practical operating prob- 


lems that production may be impeded. 


Because of the inflationary aspect of 
the order, the advisory committee sent 
copies of its letter to OPA Adminis- 


trator Prentiss Brown, Stabilization Chief 
James Byrnes and WPB Chairman Don- 
ald Nelson. Walter S 
dent, American Iron and Steel Institute 


Tower, presi- 


signed the letter for the advisory com 
mittee, which was as follows 

“The steel industry welcomes any 
move which can aid in the current pro- 
duction of steel or the more effective 
utilization of manpower during this pe- 
riod of war. However, the indiscrimi- 
nate imposition of the 48-hour week 
creates so many practical operating 
problems in the steel industry that 
the real effect may be to impede pro- 
duction. Such problems can be an- 


swered only with full knowledge of 


individual plant conditions and a dispo- 
recognize the 


sition by all parties to 


limitations which those conditions create 


“On April 23, the advisory committee 





UNCLE SAM TAKES OVER: Miners return to work for the government after the 


United States assumes control of the mines. 
greeted the jubilant returning workers. 


“This is United States property” signs 
NEA photo 
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of the Steel Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board addressed a letter to the 
director of that division in reply to a 
letter from the president of the United 
Steelworkers of America advocating the 
adoption of the 48-hour week. The let- 
ter stated in part: 

“ “The committee feels that there is 
much misunderstanding and confusion 
with respect to the number of hours 
per week now being worked by em- 
ployes in the steel industry. The mem- 
bers of the steel industry are not op- 
posed to a 48-hour work-week when 
that number of hours is necessary. Many 
thousands of workers employed in the 
industry are now actually working 48 
hours and from time to time even as 
much as 56 hours. 

““Nowhere in the industry is there any 
disposition to arbitrarily hold down the 
length of the work-week when added 
hours are needed to assure maximum 
production. The principle upon which 
every steel company is now operating is 
that its employes are working whatever 
hours are necessary, consistent with 
health and facilities to produce what 


must be produced for this war emer- 
gency. 

““Companies in the steel industry do 
not conceive their problem at this time 
to be to provide any specified number of 
hours or work per week for each em- 
ploye. Each company is producing steel 
at the utmost of capacity. Any attempt to 
shift the emphasis of this major problem 
can serve no useful purpose in the war 
effort. 


No Increase in Output 


“*The industry today is producing steel 
ingots at a shade over 99 per cent of 
capacity. Any arbitrary extension of the 
work-week for all employes would con- 
tribute nothing toward increasing steel 
production.” 

“The committee restates this position 
today. The arbitrary order, to which the 
industry without regard to production or 
manpower needs, is now required to 
conform, can well retard rather than pro- 
mote the effective prosecution of the 
war. The influences of this order already 
are contributing to increased wages. 

“The industry will do whatever is pos- 


United States flag is raised over Pennsylvania coal mine after the President ordered 
the mines operated by the government. NEA photo 


sible in working with the manpower con 
mission 

“The order apparently has been pr 
mulgated from lack of knowledge of a 
tual operating conditions in steel mill; 

“There is a war to win and the ste 
industry has done and will do its im 
portant part to that end.” 

The committee requested an earl) 
hearing on the order before the commis 
sion. 

The McNutt order extending the stex 
work-week in effect gives wage earner 
their third wage increase in two years 
In the spring of 1941, basic wages wer: 
advanced 10 cents an hour, adding $120, 
000,000 to $125,000,000 to the annua! 
labor cost. In the summer of 1942, a 
further adjustment of 44 cents a day was 
ordered by the NWLB in establishing 
the “Little Steel” formula. This in- 
creased the industry's payrolls by about 
$75,000,000. The work-week  exten- 
sion just ordered brings the total labor 
cost increase in the two years to more 
than $300,000,000. 

Mr. McNutt’s latest order calling for 
an overall 48-hour week throughout the 
steel industry is characterized by steel- 
makers as spending $100,000,000 or 
more “to accomplish nothing”. Over- 
time already is being paid where nec 
essary for performance. Primary pro- 
ducing departments generally are work- 
ing close to or more than 48 hours. 
Finishing or processihg departments 
generally fall below this figure because 
of lack of ingot or semifinished steel. 


Requires Expensive Adjustments 


Arbitrary lengthening of the work 
week in most departments will cause ex- 
pensive and uneconomical adjustments. 

E. G. Grace, president, Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., speaking at the corpora- 
tion’s stockholders’ meeting said: “I 
can seé only one motive in trying to 
force the 48-hour week, and that is to 
get an increase in wages. The extra 
8 hours at time-and-a-half will mean 
a pay rise of 8 to 9 per cent for the 
workers.” 

Overtime wage bills already are enor- 
mous, Mr. Grace pointed out. In the 
shipbuilding industry in 1942, such costs 
were $260,000,000. This, of course, was 
added to the price of the vessels, but 
the increase in costs to steelmakers could 
not be passed along in the same manner 
because of ceiling prices. 

Mr. Grace remarked that: 
crease in the cost of coal will put up 
the cost of producing steel.” Steel prices, 
he said, have not advanced in “God 
knows how long,” and he wondered 
just how it would be possible for 
the steel industry to continue to absorb 


“Any in- 


( Please turn to Page 56) 
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Woman swaging steel bars in Republic's Buffalo plant 


Labor Shortage Eased by Women 
Taking Many Heavy Jobs in Mills 


BUFFALO 

FACED with a critical manpower 
shortage district steel mills have turned 
to womanpower for many of the “heav- 
ier” jobs and results have “proven far 
more satisfactory than anticipated.” 

Mill officials have nothing but praise 
for the manner in which 800 women, ex- 
clusive of clerical and office staffs, have 
stepped into man-size jobs. Mills report 
practically all of the women have had 
no previous experience in heavy indus- 
trial work. About 50 per cent of them 
never did any industrial work at all. 

STEEL’s representative visited Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., Republic Steel Corp. 
plants and found groups of women work- 
ing with the zest and stamina of men. 
Many have been on the job two to three 
months and without exception they all 
said: “I like my job.” 

Republic listed the following jobs for- 
merly held by men in which women now 
are working: 

Burners: These women are being used 
in the mills and various other locations 
in the pliant for the gas cutting of steel 
scrap. 

Chainman or heokers: In practically 
every operating department in the plant 
women are being used for such pur- 
poses. They place slings and chains 
around materials to be either loaded or 
unloaded from the railroad cars. 


Crane operators: Women are being 
used in the bar mills. 


Engineering learners: Women used 
on the less important jobs of tracing. 
Also used to operate blue print machine. 

Helpers: Under this heading come a 
group of women in the chemical labora- 


tory where with some instructions they 
will be able to carry on routine chemical 
analysis work. 

Metallurgical helpers: Women help 
where samples of iron and steel are 
worked into a standard pattern through 
the use of lathes, presses, etc., and these 
women under direction qualify to do 
most of these tests. 

Power house helpers: Women are 
used in the power department for as- 
sisting the men principally along elec- 
trical work. Electrical helpers are used 
for routine checking of wire work and 
minor installation work 

Machine shop helpers: Women work 
in the machine shop on such equipment 
as lathe, boring mill, drill press, planers, 
shapers and other standard machines 
Helpers are employed in the pipe shop, 
principally on pipe assembly and similar 
types of werk. 

Welder helpers: Women work in the 
welding shop for standard welding. Help- 
ers are used in the operation of mill 
shears and their duties consist of han- 
dling material to and from these mill 
shears. 

Inspection: Women on visual inspec- 
tion work which leads to the use of mi 
crometers. Also, under inspection, visual 
inspection and marking of steel billets 
for scarfing and chipping. 

Scarfers: A number of women are be- 
ing trained to do the actual scarfing of 
steel, which is the process of eliminating 
breaks, seams, cracks, lap wells and de- 
fects from steel billets with a_ torch. 





Four hundred women workers participated in construction of this tank landing ship, 
launched recently in the Navy's shipyard at Ambridge, Pa., operated by American 
Bridge Co., United States Steel Corp. subsidiary. A “Ladies’ Day” celebration featured 
the ceremony. The sponsor—a woman—was selected in a drawing among her co- 


workers, many of whom appeared in welding togs 
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Skid men: Males are being supple- 
mented in these jobs by women in the 
handling of billets from the billet yard 
to the heating furnaces in the finishing 
mills. 

Roll shop apprentices: Women will 
be placed in these positions to learn the 
turning of rolls on lathes in the roll shop. 

Labor: Women are being used in 
most operating departments in the plants 
as laborers. This ranges from blast fur- 
naces laboring where they are being used 
on clean-up work, principally slag and 
refuse. In bar mills women are used for 
clean-up work and bundling and such 
labor work as might be found around a 
mill. A large group of women are at 
work in the mason department for tear- 
ing out burnt-out furnaces and assisting 
bricklayers in rebuilding. Women are 
employed as laborers in the shipping de- 
partment for the loading of finished ma- 
most of which is handled by 
cranes. In the open-hearth department 
and yard denartment they are being 
used principally for general labor work. 

Republic has about 500 of the total 
women employed in the steel industry 


terial, 


here. It has placed women in more in- 


dividual jobs than Bethlehem. A Re- 
public spokesman said that in the re- 
placement of men by women “we have 
not lost any production. Naturally, these 
results have proven far more satisfactory 
than anticipated.” 

Both Bethlehem and Republic report 
the rate of turnover among women in 
heavy jobs is about 10 per cent. Both 
say this is a very low figure, all circum- 
stances considered. 

Edward F. Entwisle, general manager 
of Bethlehem’s Lackawanna plant, ex- 
plaining the situation, said: “While the 
job of making steel has traditionally been 
man’s work, far-reaching strides have 
been made in the mechanization of this 
industry, as in other industries. There 
are a number of types of steel plant work 
which in the present emergency women 
should be able to perform satisfactorily.” 

Both companies are planning to ex- 
pand their employment of women. 


American Can Co.’s Torpedo 
Production Ahead of Schedule 


Surface craft and aircraft torpedoes 
are rolling off the assembly line of the 


These women have replaced men in the tank armor ordnance plant, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Farrell, Pa. They are making a final check on one of the big plates 
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American Can Co.’s Illinois plant at six 
times the rate which the Navy contract 
set for next June, Carl G. Preis, vice 
president, announced last week. 

The company’s Missouri plant has a 
similar production rate. In addition to 
its own torpedo production the com- 
pany is supplying other firms with tor- 
pedo parts, material and machinery lists, 
layout designs of tools, jigs and fixtures 
as well as special machinery and equip- 
ment to assist them in getting torpedo 
production under way, Mr. Preis said. 


Contracts for 37 Liberty 
Ships Awarded Maine Yard 


The Maritime Commission has an- 
nounced the awarding of contraets for 
construction of 37 Liberty ships to the 
New England Shipbuilding Corp., South 
Portland, Me. Production schedules call 
for delivery of 18 of the vessels by the 
end of this year and the remaining 19 
in 1944. 

New England Shipbuilding Corp. was 
formerly operated under the name of 
the South Portland Shipbuilding Corp. 
Change of management was recently ef- 
fected to speed up production at the 


yard. 


Munitions Output Up 
11 Per Cent in March 


Munitions production in March ad- 
vanced 11 per cent over the February 
index, according to WPB Chairman Don- 
ald M. Nelson. On a daily average basis, 
however, there little change as 
March had three more days than Feb- 


was 


ruary. 

Several new production records were 
established during the month. Among 
these were: 

Aircraft output reached a new high 
of 6200 planes. 

Construction of both naval and mer- 
chant ships, measured by volume of 
work done in the shipyards, was the 
greatest on record. 

Delivery of Liberty ships exceeded 
100. 

(During April, 157 merchant vessels 
were launched, according to the Mari- 
time Commission. This established a 
new record and brought the total of 
merchant ships launched during the 
first four months to 536). 

However, first quarter munitions pro- 
duction was only 18 per cent of the 
total scheduled for the year, indicating 
average quarterly production for suc- 
ceeding quarters must be 27 per cent 
of the program, or 50 per cent greater 
than in the first quarter of this year. 
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STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION BY MONTHS 
Net Tons, 000 omitted 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 

1943 7,408 6,811 7,670 
1942 7,124 6,521 7,392 7,122 7,386 7,022 7,148 7,233 7,067 7,584 7,184 7,303 
1941 6,922 6,230 7,124 6,754 7,044 6,792 6,812 6,997 6,811 7,236 6,960 7,150 

PIG IRON PRODUCTION 

1943 5,194 4,766 5,314 
1942 4,983 4,500 5,055 4,896 5,073 4,935 5,051 5,009 4,937 5,236 5,083 5,201 
1941 4,666 4,206 4,702 4,340 4,596 4,551 4,766 4,784 4,721 4,860 4,707 5,014 


Gains were shown in all five categories 
for March, as follows: 


Aircraft Up 11 per cent 
Ground ordnance Up 7 per cent 
Navy and Army vessels—Up 14 per cent 
Merchant vessels Up 7 per cent 
Miscellaneous munitions Up 12 per cent 

Although there are indications that war 
production in the next month or two will 
show substantial gains, the great advances 
made in the last year cannot be sus- 
tained for many months longer. 


“One of the facts we must face,” says 
WPB, “is that the amount of steel avail- 
able for war production, although enor- 
mous, has its limits. We are nearing top 
capacity of steel production. Our allo- 
cation system has cut down steel go- 
ing into civilian production to a mini- 
mum. This means that war production 
is getting nearly as much steel as it 


DISTRICT STEEL RATES 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged in 
Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
May8 Change 1942 1941 
Pittsburgh 100 -—] 95.55 94 
Chicago 99 None 105.5 101.5 
Eastern Pa. 94 None 95 95 
Youngstown 95 None 94 95 
Wheeling 92.5 —O0.5 82.5 88 
Cleveland 88 —7 88.5 96.5 
Buffalo 905 —2.5 93 90.5 
Birmingham 100 None 95 90 
New England 90 35 93 90 
Cincinnati 94 +3 89 89 
St. Louis 7 —6 93.5 98 
Detroit 96 None 90 88 
Average 98.5 -—1 °99 °97.5 


*Computed on bases of steelmaking capacity 
as of those dates. 





trates the gain in munitions production 
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Ingot Rate 984 Per 
Cent, Down 1 Point 


Production of open-hearth, bessemer 
and electric furnace ingots last week 
declined 1 point to 98% per cent, lowest 
since the first week of February. One 
district advanced, six declined and five 
were unchanged. A year ago the rate 
was 99 per cent; two years ago it was 
97% per cent, both based on capacity as 
of those dates. 

Colonial blast furnace of Riddlesburg 
Coal & Iron Co., at Riddlesburg, Pa., 
is scheduled to be blown out May 15. 
Production by this stack was continued 
at request of WPB beyond the first date 
set for shutting down, April 15. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. has delayed blowing in 
its new stack at Lackawanna, N. Y., until 
ore supply is better. 


April Plate Output 
Holds at High Level 


Steel plate production in April to- 
taled 1,121,000 tons, highest on record 
for any 30-day month, according to the 
WPB Steel Divisiion. This compared 
with 1,167,679 tons in March. 

April production figures were gratify- 
ing to WPB authorities who had feared 
the Truman committee investigation, 
which disclosed irregularities in testing 
procedures by Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., would adversely affect deliveries 
by making producers more than ordin- 
arily over-cautious. 


















CANADA 





Seeks New Outlets for Expanded 
Industrial Production After War 


TORONTO, ONT. 
GOVERNMENT and industry have 
started to consider the postwar recon- 
struction period. Under war stress Ca- 
nadian industry has been expanded to 
a point where it can provide for the 
needs of a population two or three times 
If peacetime produc- 
tion is to be continued on the present 
scale new outlets for products will be 
necessary. 


as great as now. 


In recent prewar years manufacturing 
industries employed about 650,000 per- 
sons and produced goods annually to 
the value of about $3,500,000,000. At 
present about 1,250,000 persons em- 
ployed in industry produce goods valued 
at $8,000,000,000. A recent survey 
showed about 4000 plants are on direct 
or indirect war work. Before the war 
exports were valued at about $1,000,000.- 
000 annually, about 70 per cent of which 
was partially or fully manufactured. Last 
year exports totaled about $2,500,000,- 
000. To find ways and means for dis- 
posing of greatly increased production 
of manufactured goods special study is 
being undertaken. 


Mines to Resume Production 


Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Ltd., 
Sydney, N. S., is making arrangements 
to resume partial operations at its iron 
ore mines at Wabana, Newfoundland, 
which were closed early this year because 
stock piles exceeded 500,000 tons and 
there was shortage of ships for trans- 
porting ore. It is stated that three mines 
will resume production on a four-day 
schedule to provide ore for the com- 
pany’s Sydney mills. Department of 
Munitions and Supply announces it will 
provide shipping to move the ore. 

Canadian plants in certain lines of 
munitions production have furnished 
their full requirements and men may be 
transferred from these to other indus- 
tries, primarily to shipyards, C. D. Howe, 
minister of munitions and supply, an- 
nounced. Escort vessels are greatly 
needed. ,Canada has about 500 of these 
in service and will build about 140 this 
year, including corvettes, minesweepers 
and frigates. The latter cannot be built 
on the Great Lakes because they are too 
long to pass through canal locks. Tide 
water yards will concentrate on that 
type. 

Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has been given a contract by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply to 
operate a small arms ammunition plant 
under the name Dominion Rubber Muni- 
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tions Ltd. The plant which will start 
production in a few weeks is located 
in eastern Canada and will be operated 
under the direction of Brigadier D. E. 
Dewar, director general of small arms 
ammunition. It will be equipped to 
manufacture cases and bullets and will 
load and test ammunition. A.C. McKin- 
non will be general manager and about 
1000 men and women will be employed. 

Production of iron and steel and their 
manufactures in Canada in 1941 at fac- 
tory prices were valued at $1,483,169,- 
765, which was 60 per cent greater than 
the final 1940 figure of $906,103,055, 


‘according to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics. In 1941 operating plants in the 
group numbered 1760, against 1433 in 
the preceding year. Average number of 
employes in the industry was 253,701 in 
1941 and 164,325 in 1940. 


Canadian steelworks and blast fur- 
naces in March increased production over 
February, and output of steel ingots and 
castings exceeded that of March, 1942, 
while pig iron and ferroalloy produc- 
tion fell short of a year ago. Over the 
first three months output in all three 
divisions was less than in the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1942. Figures and com- 
parisons are as follows: 


Steel 
ingots, 
castings 
270,962 


Ferro- 
alloys 
18,611 
16,356 
20,261 
50,298 
55,623 


Pig iron 
160,101 
138,240 
167,116 
414,668 
474,245 


March, 1948 
Feb., 19438 
March, 1942 
3 mos., 1943 
3 mos., 1942 


Chinese Engineers Studying 
U. S. Industrial Techniques 


Thirty-two young Chinese engineers 
have arrived in the United States and are 
studying American engineering tech- 
niques. 

Eight of the group have taken train- 
ing positions with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the rest are with Ameri- 
can industrial firms. Positions have been 
found for three others who are still in 
China or on their way to this country. 

Under a program developed jointly 
by the Board of Economic Warfare and 
the National Resources Commission of 
China, the young engineers will work 
here two years in fields which in most 
cases they selected as their major inter- 
est. The men assigned to the TVA 
indicated an interest in phases of elec- 
tric power generation and distribution. 
Others are studying production of elec- 
trical equipment, mechanical and chem- 


ical engineering, metallurgy, mining, pe 
troleum and _ industrial management 
Prior to their arrival here severaleof th: 
young engineers helped rebuild indus 
trial plants which were moved from th: 
ravaged seacoast area to Western China 
Each of the young men has had advancex 
training in Chinese technical schools and 
has had several years of actual experi 
ence in his chosen field. 


Officers Elected by 
Warehouse Chapters 


More chapters of the American Stee! 
Warehouse Association, Cleveland, hav: 
elected officers, as follows: 


Central States: President A. J. Kueber, Stee! 
Warehousing Corp., Chicago; vice presidents 
W. J. Holliday, W. J. Holliday & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; W. H. Tudor, Indianapolis Machin- 
ery & Supply Co., Indianapolis; secretary, 
T. B. Daniels, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Chicago; treasurer, L. B, Kidwell, General Steel 
Warehouse Co. Inc., Chicago; national director 
A. J. Kueber, Steel Warehousing Corp., Chicago 

Missouri Valley: President, Fred L. Evans, 
Steel Mfg. & Warehouse Co., Kansas City, Mo.; 
vice president, W. P. Patterson, Patterson Steel 
Co., Wichita, Kans.; secretary-treasurer, Herman 
H. Kuehlke, Richards & Conover Hardware Co., 
Kansas City; national director, Henry B. Neef, 
Gate City Iron Works, Omaha. 

New York: President, Charles Kramer, United 
States Steel Supply Co., Newark; vice presidents, 
William G. Carter, Faitoute Iron & Steel Co., 
Newark; James P. Donnelly, Atlas Supply Co. 
Inc., Brooklyn; secretary-treasurer, William C. 
Hughes, Bright Steel Corp., New York; national 
director, Paul C. Grammer, Grammer, Dempsey 
& Hudson Inc., Newark. 

Northwest: President, L. H. Williams, Wil- 
liams Hardware Co., Minneapolis; secretary, 
Winter Dean, Nicols, Dean & Gregg, St. Paul; 
national director, L. H. Williams. 

Philadelphia: President, Leslie Edgecomb, 
Steel Co., Philadelphia; secretary-treasurer, 
J. M. Mead, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
Philadelphia; national director, Guy P. Bible, 
Horace T. Potts Co., Philadelphia. 

St. Louis: President, A. L. Petersen, Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc., St. Louis; vice president, 
Bruce Haines, E. E. Souther Iron Co., St. Louis; 
secretary, L. F. Niemann, United States Steel 
Supply Co., St. Louis; treasurer, E. W. Fleer, 
Schurk Iron Works Inc., St. Louis; National di- 
rector, L. H. Jostes, Beck & Corbitt Co., St. 


Louis. 
Wisconsin: George W. Smith, Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; vice 
C. Pritzlaff, John Pritzlaft 


president, John 
Hardware Co., Milwaukee; secretary-treasurer, 


Fred O’Dell, Edgar T. Ward’s Sons Co., Mil- 
waukee; national director, George Gibbs, Gibbs 
Steel Co., Milwaukee. 


Whiting Corp. Honors 
422 Veteran Employes 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, manu- 
facturer of foundry and railroad sup- 
plies, recently marked its fifty-ninth an- 
niversary and paid tribute to the 422 
employes who have been with the com- 
pany more than five years. Of this num- 
ber 70 have service records of 25 years 
or more. Service pins and portraits of 
John Hill Whiting, founder of the com- 
pany, were awarded. Howard D. Grant, 
president, addressing the employes, at- 
tributed much of the company’s success 
to policies of fair dealing that attracted 
customers to buy its products. 
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Lukens Obtains $10,000,000 
Y-Loan To Finance Expansion 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 
with its subsidiaries, By-Products Steel 
Corp., and Lukenweld Inc., has arranged 
a $10,000,000 V-loan credit to finance 
their increased war production program, 
Robert W. Wolcott, Lukens’ president, 
announced last week. 

The interest rate is 3 per cent per year 
on the amount of the $10,000,000 which 
is utilized, and a commitment fee of 
0.25 per cent per year on the unused 
portion. Currently, the company plans to 
utilize only $5,500,000 of the credit. 

The agreement was negotiated with 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co., New 
York, which acted as agent for others 
participating. 

The $10,000,000 credit was arranged 
in co-operation with the United States 
Navy Department and the Federal Re- 





serve Bank of New York, Mr. Wolcott 
said. 

The companies’ consolidated 
volume in the fiscal year just passed was 
$46,490,462.91, before renegotiation of 
contracts, which represents a 50.5 per 
cent increase over the previous year, all 
of which is war work, directly or indirect- 
ly. Further sharp gains in sales of war 
materials are reported. 


sales 


The V-loan agreement also provides 
protection for Lukens and subsidiaries 
with respect to payment of the propor- 
tion of the loan applicable to war pro- 
duction contracts which might possibly 
be hereafter canceled by the govern- 
ment. If war contracts are canceled to 
the extent of 25 per cent or more of 
their total value, the agreement provides 
that the company will not be required 
to pay this portion of the loan until 
settlement of the canceled contracts has 
been reached. 





DPC Authorizes War Plant 
Expansions, More Equipment 


Additions to war plants and purchases 
of new equipment to be financed by De- 
fense Plant Corp. and operated by the 
contractors were authorized recently as 
follows (figures approximate): 


Commodity Credit Corp., Washington, 
to provide plant facilities in Iowa at a 
cost of $350,000. 

Standard Steel Corp., Los Angeles, to 
provide equipment for a plant in Cali- 
fornia. 

S. K. Wellman Co., Cleveland, to pro 
vide equipment for a plant in Ohio at 
a cost of $260,000. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, to provide 
additional plant facilities in New York at 
a cost of $4,500,000, resulting in an 
overall commitment of $22,000,000 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Em- 
porium, Pa., to provide additional facili- 





TIMBER CONNECTORS 


STEEL-RINGED timber 
which are used to increase the strength 
of joints in wood construction, saved 
more than 400,000 tons of steel for war 
production in 1942, according to WPB 
Conservation Division. 

Towers, bridges, hangars, warehouses 
and numerous other structures have been 
built of wood reinforced by the timber 
connectors. 


connectors, 


- 
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The connectors are pressed steel rings 
or malleable iron plates ranging from 
2% to 6 inches in diameter. 
circular grooves between adjacent faces 
of overlapping timbers, the rings pro- 
vide a larger supporting area than that 


Placed in 


























“SAVE 400,000 TONS OF 


STEEL” IN YEAR 


obtained by other methods of joining tim- 
ber. In contrast, a relatively small sup- 
porting area is supplied by bolts, cus 
tomarily used for this purpose in joints 
that 


dey elopment ot 


Highest wood tower could be 
built before the this 
technique was limited to 80 feet by the 
weakness of supporting joints. Using th 
timber connectors, wood towers as high 


as 300 feet may be built. 


Photo in 


timber prepared for timber connectors 


circle shows prefabricated 
At right, is shown the timber in process 


of preparation. Below, a 166-foot wid 
clear span mold loft building constructed 
reinforced with timber 


of wood con- 


nectors. This building has been dupli 


cated in many shipyards 

Patents rights to the timber connector, 
a Swedish invention, were acquired by 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-managet 
of the National 
Association, Washington. The 


Lumber Manufacturers’ 
associa 
Engineering 


This 


researe h 


tion organized the Timber 
Co. to make the connectors com- 


pany now is the association's 
agency and its profits go into research 


in the uses of wood. 
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ties at a plant in Pennsylvania, at a cost 
of $275,000, resulting in an overall com- 
mitment of $525,000. 

Erie Resistor Corp., Erie, Pa., to pro- 
vide additional plant facilities in Penn- 
sylvania, at a cost of $100,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $400,000. 

Haile Gold Mines Inc., Kershaw, S. C.., 
to provide additional plant facilities in 
Alabama at a cost of $30,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $200,000. 

Pittsburgh Metallurgical Co. Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to provide addi- 
tional facilities at a plant in South Caro- 
lina at a cost of $70,000, resulting in an 
overall commitment of $900,000. 

Raytheon Production Corp., Newton, 
Mass., to provide plant facilities in 
Massachusetts at a cost of $90,000. 

National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, 
N. J., to provide equipment for a plant 
in New Jersey at a cost of $350,000. 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp., New 
York, to provide for the purchase of ma- 
chinery and equipment for a plant in 
New York at a cost of approximately 
$625,000. 

Breeze Corps. Inc., Newark, N. J., to 
provide plant facilities in New Jersey at 
a cost of $250,000. 

Commodity Credit Corp., Washington, 
to provide plants in Illinois, Indiana, and 
Minnesota at a cost of $350,000 each. 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, to pro- 
vide additional equipment for a plant in 
Indiana at a cost of $760,000, resulting 
in an overall commitment of $2,650,000. 

Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, New 
York, to provide equipment for a plant in 
Louisiana at a cost of $440,000, result- 
ing in overall commitment of $9,500,000. 

Talon Inc., Meadville, Pa., to provide 
additional equipment for a plant in 
Pennsylvania at a cost of $190,000. 

Murray Corp., Detroit, to provide 
plant facilities in Pennsylvania at a cost 
of $4,000,000. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., to provide plant facilities 
in New York and Virginia at a cost of 
$4,400,000. 

Dolomite Products Co. Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., to provide plant facilities in New 
York at a cost of $185,000. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
to provide plant facilities in Georgia at 
a cost of $600,000. 

Rheem Mfg. Co., South Gate, Calif., 
to provide additional equipment for a 
plant in California at a cost of $90,000, 
an overall commitment of $290,000. 

Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, to 
provide facilities for plant in Pennsyl- 
vania at a cost of $200,000, resulting in 
overall commitment of $600,000. 





Longer Work-Week 
Circumvents Formula 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


increased costs and remain solvent. 

He pointed out that when an extra 
day was added to the miners’ schedule, 
the weekly wage increase amounted to 
30 per cent, adding, “but that is a mat- 
ter between the government and the 
coal industry.” 

Speaking in a similar vein, Irving S. 
Oids, chairman, United States Steel 
Corp., said: 

“If there are to be material increases 
in employment costs or in taxes in the 
future, these increased charges can only 
be met by absorbing in part or in whole 
the returns to stockholders and the bal- 
ance for future needs, or by increasing 
the price of steel products. Prices of 
major steel products today are about the 
same as in 1939, although substantial in- 
creases in operating costs have occurred 
since that year. 

“The earnings over the years of any 
basic industry, such as steel, should 
be sufficient after taxes and other costs 
to pay a reasonable amount to the own- 
ers of the business, to attract additional 
capital when required, and to permit 
retaining enough money to provide for 
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technological progress and to take care 
of future demands.” 

Mr. McNutt in ordering the 48-hour 
week for steel estimated that about 50,- 
000 workers would be added to the la- 
bor force. He said the longer work- 
week should reduce the turnover in steel 
labor supply because of the increase in 
wages to steelworkers. Order affects 
blast furnaces, steelworks and _ rolling 
mills. 

Until the adoption of the order, he 
said, the steel industry has operated un- 
der handicaps with respect to other war 
plants which have offered greater oppor- 
tunity in overtime pay. 

Most of the workers to be freed by 
the longer work-week, according to Mr. 
McNutt, can be absorbed by the steel 
industry itself. The War Manpower 
Commission, he stated, has enough orders 
now to absorb a half-million workers in 
war industries. 

Six-day week in the coal mines was 
ordered by Solid Fuels Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes soon after he was ap- 
pointed by the President to take charge 
of the mines in the government’s name. 
Private operators were ordered to con- 
tinue managing the mines for the gov- 
ernment. 

Most mines have been operating on a 
6-day week basis since last February, 


and ordinarily only small mines are 
fected by Mr. Ickes’ edict. 

Pending settlement of the dispute b- 
tween the United Mine Workers and tlh 
government over the UMW’s demand {.): 
higher wage rates, portal-to-portal pay 
and unionization of foremen, Mr. Ickes 
urged all coal consumers to conserve || 
coal possible. 

Mr. Ickes said that consumers hal 
about 77,000,000 tons on hand. 

“This would be enough bituminoris 
coal to last only a little more than six 
weeks, if it were evenly distributed,” Mr. 
Ickes said. “However,” he continued, 
“it is not evenly distributed among the 
various users.” 

The steel mills and railroads, he stated, 
are in a particularly precarious position 
Figures show that the steel plants in 
Ohio had an average of only 23 days’ 
supply on hand, and the amount of coal 
held by the steel mills averaged only 
33 days’ supply on a national basis. 
Some individual plants have far less than 
the average supply on hand. 

Railroads held an average of only 32 
days’ supply, on a national basis, while 
the southwestern roads had an average 
of but 25 days’ supply on hand. 

“A lack of coal to keep our war in- 
dustries operative ‘would have dire re- 
sults so far as the war is concerned,” 
Mr. Ickes said. “We can’t make and 
transport guns, tanks, planes, and am- 
munition, or even provide food and sup- 
vlies for our military forces unless we 
have adequate coal.” 


Steel Employment Higher in 
March; Payrolls at New Top 


Employment in the steel industry in- 
creased in March, an average of 637,000 
workers comparing with 635,000 in Feb- 
ruary, according to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. Average number 
employed during the first quarter was 
635,000, almost 16,000 less than in first 
quarter last year. 

Steel payrolls in March aggregated 
$136,813,000, topping all prior rec- 
ords. Increase over February was ap- 
proximately 11 per cent. 

During the month wage-earning em- 
ployes worked an average of 42.2 hours 
per week against 41.6 hours in Feb- 
ruary and 38.1 hours in like month a 
year ago. Steelworkers received an 
average of 110.3 cents per hour, com- 
pared with 110.5 cents in prior month 
and 100.1 cents in March, 1942. 


United Aircraft Corp., Hartford, Conn., 
recently announced a special training 
program in selected universities to pre- 
pare women as engineering aides through 
establishment of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Fellowships. 
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QUALITY STEEL 





High Grade Carbon Steel 


To Be Regulated by War Board 


BECAUSE of the increased demand 
for high quality carbon steel to meet 
war requirements, special measures are 
being taken by the WPB Steel Division 
to regulate production of this grade of 
steel, H. G. Batcheller, director, an- 
nounced last week. 

In the production of quality carbon 
steel certain extra facilities and equip- 
ment are needed. Some of these facili- 
ties are now employed in the produc- 
tion of alloy steel, and therefore it has 
become necessary to establish closer 
scheduling controls on production. 

Every effort is being made by the 
Steel Division, Mr. Batcheller said, to 
urge buyers to use regular carbon steel 
in place of the quality grades wherever 
it is practicable to do so. 

These questions have been discussed 
with the industry advisory committee 
and each producer has been informed 
by Mr. Batcheller that in the future 
production directives will be segregated 
between regular carbon steel, quality 
carbon steel, and alloy steel. 

The Production Directive Committee 
of the Steel Division is exploring this 
problem with each individual producer 
and adjusting the production directives 
to meet the demands for the different 
grades of steel. These moves are ex- 
pected to make possible the use of avail- 
able quality carbon steel facilities to the 
best advantage of the war program. 


Quality carbon steel has been defined 
by the Steel Division as steel which is 
made in hot-topped molds, or if made 
in open-topped molds, is subject to spe- 
cial discard or receives special surface 
preparation at an intermediate form or 
in final form. 


SWPC and WPB Separated; 
Each To Maintain Field Offices 


Terms ofthe separation of the Smaller 
War Plants Division from the WPB, and 
an outline of the functions to be per- 
formed in the field by the WPB and 
the SWPC were announced last week 
by WPB. 

Responsibilities of WPB and SWPC 
in the field offices will be divided on 
the broad principle that the WPB will 
center its activities on production and 
servicing in all its phases, whereas the 
SWPC will concentrate its activities 
on location of distressed plants and pro- 
curement of business for smaller plants 
and business concerns, and the corol- 


lary services which normally go with 
those functions. ' 

Each agency will maintain a field 
organization of its own, but in view of 
the fact that many of the activities are 
inter-related, the offices wherever pos- 
sible are to be located in the same 
building. However, each is to maintain 
clearly its separate functional identity, 
both physically and administratively. 

Also announced were the terms of a 
memorandum issued jointly by Donald 
M. Nelson, WPB chairman, and Col. 
Robert W. Johnson, chairman, SWPC, 
to regional directors of the WPB and 
the SWPC defining the respective du- 
ties of these directors. 

Regional director for the SWPC is 
responsible for locating companies which 
require assistance and for obtaining that 
assistance in terms of contracts and 
financial help. 


Idle Aluminum To Be 
Directed Into Scrap Channels 


WPB has announced it will terminate 
June 30 previously established schedule 
of prices paid for idle aluminum and 
direct such material into normal scrap 
channels. The new plan will apply 
to nonusable aluminum reported after 
that date by holders of idle inven- 
tories. 

Wherever possible, all materials in 
primary forms reported on WPB-667 
will continue to be moved into war 
uses in their present forms through di- 
rect transactions between holders and 
buyers. In such transactions the seller, 
of course, receives the full price as es- 
tablished under OPA regulations. 

Owners of aluminum which became 
idle as a result of WPB conservation or- 
ders and which has not yet been reported 
to the War Production Board will come 
under the existing higher-than-scrap 
price schedule if they report their in- 
ventories to the WPB Redistribution Di- 
vision before June 30. 


Tool Steel Scrap Removed 
From GMPR Control 


Maximum price regulation for tool 
steel scrap which will facilitate recovery 
of alloy steel scrap containing tungsten, 
molybdenum and cobalt that is critically 
needed for use in munitions, armaments, 
and the tools to make them, has been 
issued by OPA. 


The regulation removes tool steel 





scrap from price control under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation, and 


establishes specific _dollars-and-cents 
ceiling prices that consumers may pay 
for five types of segregated scrap, as 
well as for unsegregated material. In 
general, maximum prices set by the reg- 
ulation conform to existing ceiling 
prices, but segregation requirements are 
more sharply defined to assure the de- 
livery of the scrap in a condition that 
is readily usable in the production of 
present types of high-speed tool steels 
and other special alloy steels. 

Provision is made in the regulation 
for dealer and quantity differentials, 
and for a premium on cobalt content 
of 3 per cent or more. However, if the 
cobalt content is more than 0.50 per cent 
or less than 3 per cent, a penalty is ap- 
plicable. Penalties are also prescribed 
for nickel and copper contaminations in 
excess of 0.25 per cent each. 


Light Power-Driven Tool 
Sales Banned on PRP Ratings 


War Production Board has modified 
provisions of order L-237, controlling 
production and distribution of light 
power driven tools, including electric, 
belt, pneumatic and hydraulic driven 
types but excluding purely woodworking 
tools. The order now prohibits pur- 
chase or delivery of light power-driven 
tools on ratings assigned by a PRP cer- 
tificate or applied pursuant to CMP Reg- 
ulation No. 5 or IA. This ban does 
not apply to deliveries of items which 
had a producer's list price on Oct. 15, 
1942, of $175, or less, an increase from 
the original limit of $35. It also does 
not apply to deliveries by producers on 
purchase orders received prior to May 
3 which have been rated pursuant to 
CMP Regulation No. 5 or 1A 


Advisory Committee 
Discusses Steel Problems 


WPB’s steel industry advisory com- 
mittee last week at its regular monthly 
meeting discussed alloy steels, iron ore 
and other industry problems. 

Report of the Bent committee dealing 
with the British steel situation was read 
to the steel executives. 

A. D. Whiteside, civilian supply chief, 
and Army representatives presented civil- 
ian and Army steel requirements. 

James Douglas, consulting engineer of 
Los Angeles, has been appointed direc- 
tor of WPB’s Zinc Division, succeeding 
George C. Heikes who resigned April 
28. Mr. Douglas joined the staff of 
the Copper-Zinc Branch in May, 1941, 
and a year later joined the Mining 
Equipment Division, which he leaves for 


the new post. 












WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


Navy Modifies Demands 


When the Navy recently reduced the 
tensile strength requirement of medium 
welding steel plate to 58,000 pounds per 
square inch, it was not giving away as 
much as was believed by some in the 
trade. Although it thus reduced the ten- 
sile strength, at the same time it refused 
to reduce required yield strength below 
the 33,000 figure—and yield strength 
usually is figured as approximately 50 
per cent of tensile strength. 

Furthermore, where the Navy previ- 
ously had accepted tensile of 57,000 
pounds it did so when only one test ran 
57,000 pounds and the average was 60,- 
000 pounds or better. The Navy now is 
not accepting anything under 58,000 
pounds. 

The modification applies only to plate 
rolled on strip mills. It does not apply to 
plate rolled on plate mills—where speci- 
fications continue unchanged. 


Air Conditioning Up Again 

It is expected that the subject of blast 
furnace air conditioning, about which 
so much was said early last year, again 
will get considerable publicity in the near 
future. Reports here are to the effect that 
pig iron production was stepped up last 
winter at several northern blast fur- 
naces as a result of maintaining uniform- 
ity in the amount of moisture in the air 
passing into the stacks. It is expected 
there will be more of this in coming 
months, 


Information Swap 

On more than one occasion Maj. Gen. 
Levin M. Campbell Jr., Chief of Ord- 
nance, has complimented war contractors 
in general on the effective way in which 
they exchange information on better 
ways of manufacturing. 

This exchange of information is 
through industry committees of which 
there now are 102. Just for purposes 
of illustration a few of them may be 
named-—the Field Howitzer, Heavy AA 
Gun, Optical Instrument, Remote Con- 
trol System, 37-mm Tank and Anti-Tank 
Gun, Anti-Tank Mine, BD M66A1 Fuze, 
M62-BD Fuze, M115 Adapter Booster 
Committees. 

Each committee is headed by one of 
four brigadier generals at Washington. 
Their responsibility is to make sure each 
committee functions. Aside from this 
angle all functioning is in the field. 

Each committee has an assistant chair- 
man, selected from the industry, and 
each is assigned an ordnance officer. 
Should a carbine manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, be short of steel or be threat- 
ened with any other trouble, he gets 
in touch with the industry's ordnance 
officer. If an aircraft engine manufac- 
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turer is threatened with a shortage of 
parts made in a St. Louis plant, the en- 
gine manufacturer tells his story to the 
industry committee’s ordnance officer 
and the ordnance officer calls up the 
Ordnance . District Office in St. Louis 
and the latter office takes action. 

A good illustration as to how the 
committees work is reflected in the 
work of the Fragmentation Bomb Para- 





MORE FOR RUSSIA 


In 1942 approximately 6,000,- 
000 net tons of steel were shipped 
from the United States under lend- 
lease. This included steel in all 
forms, both finished and semifin- 
ished. This compares with pre- 
war exports ranging from around 
800,000 tons to 2,000,000 tons an- 
nually, depending on demand 
trends. This year shipments to 
foreign destinations are at a some- 
what lower rate than in 1942 but 
continue heavy. It is learned, in- 
cidentally, that the amount of 
steel awaiting shipment to Rus- 
sian ports is large, whereas that 
destined for shipment to Great 
Britain is comparatively small. 











chute Committee. Those manufacturers 
who received the first contracts pre- 
pared a book of thoroughly captioned 
photographs that explain every step in 
the manufacture of the chutes. As a 
result, other manufacturers have been 
able to get into production without 
experiencing the pioneer’s headaches. 

Another example of good results is 
the work of the Steel Cartridge Case 
Committee. As everyone involved 
knows, the evolution of a_ successful 
technique in the manufacture of steel 
cartridge cases has been a painful proc- 
ess. By close co-operation five con- 
tractors worked the problem out. To- 
day 79 manufacturers have contracts 
for making steel cartridge cases. 


Cartridge Case Problem 
Visiting steel men from different parts 
of the country are less enthusiastic about 
the steel cartridge case program than 
might be expected on the basis of op- 
timistic reports that have been circulated 
in Washington’s informed quarters. The 
steel men report an extremely high rate 
of rejection of metal produced to meet 
this requirement. These rejections in- 
volve principally slabs which have non- 
metallic inclusions that would cause dam- 
age to dies if rolled into strip and formed 
into cartridge cases. The producers admit 


, 


that this sounds like a simple-problem of 
getting rid of “bugs” in the melting de- 
partment. Actually, they say, it is a most 
difficult one. 


Aviation “Dogfight” Looms 

Big and bitter dogfights loom in the 
aviation industry after the war. Airline 
operators will want to take over the 
Army’s transport planes on the basis of 
10 cents per $100 or thereabouts so that 
they can compete against the railroads 
and other forms of transportation. These 
companies have ambitious plans for 
after the war, as indicated by the recent 
applications for permission to operate 
air routes from Chicago to Singapore 


and from Boston to Moscow. 


Opposed to operators are the plane 
manufacturers who point out that such 
a policy would prevent them from sell- 
ing commercial cargo planes in volume 
after the war, and would bring ruin to 
They want to have these 
least they 


the industry. 
cargo planes scrapped; at 
want them kept off the market. 

From an international point of view 
the airlines have this argument in their 
favor. They hold that once the emer- 
gency is over there will be a race be- 
tween domina- 
tion of the They 
argue the country that gets into the air 
Hence, 


various countries for 


world’s air routes. 
first will have a great advantage. 
they say, golden opportunities would be 
lost if they have to wait for new planes 
to be built in the large numbers they 
think will be required. 

‘Government officials actively in touch 
with aviation in all its phases are keenly 
with and _ its 
It is a case of unemployment 


concerned this problem 
solution. 
in domestic 


the world’s air 


supremacy in 
Aside 
from the recent exchange between Con- 
gressman Clare Luce and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, the issue has not yet come up for 
debate in Congress. When it does, some 
fireworks can be expected. 


plants vs. 
transportation. 


Negroes Gain Adherents 


Employers throughout the country 
should realize the cause of the Negro has 
gained many new adherents in Congress, 
particularly representatives from North- 
ern states. For example, Senator Mead, 
New York, recently delivered a lengthy 
address in the Senate on the effective- 
ness of 13,000,000 American Negroes 
in the war effort. He cited instance 
after instance where Negroes have been 
doing fine work in industry or where 
they have served heroically in our armed 
forces. In the past it often has been 
said that the Negroes are the last to 
be hired and the first to be laid off. 
Whether discrimination will appear in 
the postwar period remains to be seen. 
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POINTERS 


ON KEEPING YOUR CINCINNATI 
PLAIN GRINDER RUNNING... 


LONGER...MORE EFFICIENTLY 


SIMPLE, easy-to-follow routine and common-sense precau- 

tions will do much to keep your machine tools running 
longer . . . more efficiently. Here are a few pointers for CINCINNATI 
10” Plain Hydraulic Grinding Machines: 


Lubricate your machine daily, using oil of the recommended speci- 
fications. Change oil as recommended; oftener if shop is dusty or 
if machine is operating three shifts. Lubrication schedule tag tied 
to machine will help. 


Change replaceable filters and clean spindle oil filter when chang- 
ing oil. New filters are cheap insurance against machine breakdown 


Accurate work tolerances require periodic releveling of the ma- 
chine. Foundations are rarely stable enough to maintain the accuracy 
of initial leveling. 


High grade finishes require clean coolant. Remove sludge from 
coolant reservoir once or twice a week. 


When changing wheels, remove collet and clean out drain hole. 
This simple precaution will keep coolant out of spindle oil. 


Use handwheel retraction of footstock center for heavy work and Remove collet at least once a month and 
when removing stock rapidly. Don’t take a chance on work jumping ect a7 = = 


out of machine. 


CINCINNATI 10” Plain Hydraulic Grinding Machine. Advan- 
tages and engineering specifications fully covered in catalog 
G-490. Copies available at no obligation whatever. 


CENTERTYPE GRINDING MACHINES CENTERLESS GRINDING MACHINES...CENTERLESS LAPPING MACHINES 








WPB-OPA RULINGS 
PRIORITIES-ALLOCATIONS-PRICES 


Weekly summary of orders and regulations issued by WPB and OPA, supplementary special 
to Priorities-Allocations-Prices Guide, published in Section I of STEEL, this issue. Po irements to fil AAcL orders for May. 
















CMP REGULATIONS 





No. 3 (Direction No. 2), issued April 22. 
of combat 
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to long ternes. Monthly reports on PD-612 
E ORDERS must be filed by producers and PD-614 by 
E-5-a (Disective No. 1): Gages and Precision F ee Se ae oe 
wei dne nelleneney dyer od thiwent du Priorities Guide 000 A 
ing May and June against any > M-316: effective April 30. 
prior to March 26, not exceeding $200 net This issue of STEEL is in two sec- Establishes control over deliveries of coal in 
or transit. Prohibits such deliveries if receipt 
b must increase receiver's stocks to more 
tion under order E-5-a. 0 days’ supply. Each person accepting 
Rpt sin 4 Service Tools, i 1 gests the rules and regulations of delivery must give the railroad _an_under- 
April 28. Provides that WPB modify produc- CMP and the currently effective i Se Se Sets Oe 
tion and delivery schedules. orders of WPB and OPA pertinent In order to establish the right of the under- 
to the metalworking and metal- a) ae ew 2 a, 
under the restrictions of WPB order 
L ORDERS producing industries. In addition, M-S16 the undersigned certifies to ... 
it contains a personnel directory | .....--. .... md to the WPB and the 
L-38 (Amendment): Portable Electric Lamps of WPB and OPA and a list of the ‘Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
and Shades, effective April 30. Permits man- undersigned has not, and will not have after 
rs ~~ whol- Additional copies Priorities than g Oy supply aah peg bnew 
and shades from parts which had been a ten ; as 
ly or partially fabricated by Dec 10, 1942. oP soar im said order. The undersigned (if not the 
Prohibits production after July 15 except for Guide are available free of charge original consignee of the coal) agrees, in 
orders of Army, Navy, Maritime Commission in quantities less than 10 to all consideration of receipt of such coal. to pay 
and War Shipping tion. Restric- regular subscribers. In quantities all obligations of the consignee to the con- 
tions of copper conservation order M-9-c do signor with respect to such coal and to pay 
not apply to specified parts that were in a of 10 or more they are 10c each. t said sallvend al egblicable transportation 
his supplier's in charges, other accessorial charges. 
Tn DAI Was and wee tounes calcd —STEEL, Readers Service Dept. De ie 
be uilding, Cleveland ame of person receiving coa 
spine ng ee Pete 2 2G Oo Signature of authorized official 
Identification of bituminous coal covered by 
L-64 (Amendment): Caskets, Shipping Cases this undertaking ... py 
and Burial Vaults, effective May 1. Revises Exceptions to the order are: coal for ex- 
restrictions on sizes and types which may be port, except that shipped by rail to Canada; 
manufactured. Permits manufacturers to as- as prescribed in Schedule A of the order, coal consigned for water movement; coal 
semble caskets until June 30 with parts This restriction does not apply to items cdnsigned for use aboard a vessel; delivery 
fabricated prior to May 1. Use of iron and manufactured before May 10 to a point to a connecting carrier; transactions specifi- 
steel for reinforcing concrete burial vaults where other use of the particular item is cally authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
may be continued through June on the same impracticable; or to any purchase ac- Commission of the Solid Fuels Administrator. 


order 
limited basis as provided previously in the cepted by the manufacturer prior to May 10 4.918; Anthracite Coal, effective May 1. Pro- 


order and delivered before June 9. Exempts parts 
¥ vides that anthracite in transit to users who 

L-105 (Amendment): Civilian Defense Helmets, for repair and maintenance up to $300 for have more than five days’ supply on hand 
effective April 27. Prohibits manufacture and any single portable conveyor. may not be delivered but will be diverted 
sale except to fill orders of governmental by direction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
agencies. M ORDERS mission. Similar certification and exceptions ie 
1-206 nt t): Xeray Equi off ae ae in 

April . Prohibits manufacture during M-9 (Amendment): Copper, effective April 
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Lend-Lease purposes, or indus- 
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Se ee ee camden WED wahae- to a refiner and be refined without special for sewer connections is less than 
ization of purchase orders on form PD-556 authorization. An owner who already has $1500 for underground construction or 

received permission to use it may have it less that $500 for other construction; con- 
L-270: Automotive Maintenance Equipment, refined for himself on a toll basis and re- nection is built in accordance with Housing 








effective April 29. Places use of copper un- ceive it back again without special authori- Veliies _aadands. . 
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Die Casting Prices Frozen at 
Past Year's Lowest Level 


more than $90,000,000, has been avert- 
ed by OPA through issuance of a reg- 
ulation that freezes their prices at the 
lowest levels between April 1, 1942, and 
April 30, 1948. 

Part of the industry’s output is bought 
directly or indirectly by the Army, Navy 
and lend-lease. The castings at pres- 
ent are made principally of aluminum 
and magnesium and are used for starters, 
automatic pilots, brackets and other non- 
structural parts of aircraft and au- 
tomotive equipment, and for fuses and 
other components of ammunition. 

As a portion of the industry’s output 
is incorporated in combatant items it has 
been exempt from price control since 
July 1, 1942, under Supplementary Reg- 
ulation No. 4 to the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. They now are trans- 
ferred from jurisdiction of the General 
Maximum Price Regulation and supple- 
mentary regulations under it, and makes 
them all subject to Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 377, die castings, effective 
May 1, 19438. 





May 10, 1948 


Twenty-Five Per Cent Reduction 
Ordered in Third Quarter Estimates 


A CONTINUING demand for materials 
outrunning the available supply was re- 
flected in the third quarter allotments of 
Controlled Materials just completed by 
the Requirements Committee of WPB. 


The allotments of controlled materials 
have been made to the 14 claimant 
agencies representing military and civ- 
ilian requirements, lend-lease, and other 
exports. 

Total requests from claimant agencies 
amounted to more than 20,000,000 tons 
of carbon steel while the estimated sup- 
ply in the third quarter is slightly un- 
der 15,000,000 tons. The allotments 
of carbon steel made by the Require- 
ments Committee are slightly above the 
estimated supply, to assure full use of 
all available materials and to create a 
pressure for reduction of inventories to 
an absolute minimum. 

“The continued shortage of critical 
materials,” Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
chairman said, “is emphasized by the 
fact that it was necessary to make an 
overall reduction of more than 23 per 
cent in the requests of the claimant agen- 
cies. It should be emphasized that these 
requests were carefully screened by each 
agency before presentation, and they 
représent only the amounts of materials 
which they could use effectively for war 
production if available. It is clear that 
we could utilize nearly one-third more 
carbon steel in the third quarter of this 
year than we are going to have. The 
situation is similar for alloy steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum, and therefore we 
cannot justify the use of a single pound 
of these materials for nonessential pur- 
poses.” 

The requests of the Army, Navy, Air- 
craft Resources Control Office and the 
Maritime Commission for carbon steel, 
taken together, were reduced by about 
18 per cent in the allotments made by 
the Requirements Committee. All other 
requests, including those for export, were 
reduced about 27 per cent. 

The estimated third quarter supply of 
materials allotted by the Requirements 
Committee included nearly 15,000,000 
tons of carbon steel, about 2,500,000 tons 
of alloy steel, over 1,000,000 tons of 
copper products, and nearly 660,000,000 
pounds of aluminum. Details of the dis- 
tribution of these materials to claimant 
agencies cannot be given for reasons of 
military security. 

J. A. Krug, WPB program vice chair- 
man and chairman of the Requirements 
Committee, pointed out that the commit- 





tee has once again completed its task of 
making quarterly allotments of materials 
to claimant agencies exactly on schedule, 
well in advance of the period in which + 
the allotments will be used. The various 
claimant agencies will now immediately 
begin breaking down their allotments 
for distribution to producers under their 
jurisdiction, so that the producers will 
also know in advance the materials they 
will have available during the third quar- 
ter. 

Another important step announced by 
Mr. Krug is advance allotments for fu- 
ture quarters to those claimant agencies 
which have firm programs. 

“The Requirements Committee has 
authorized claimant agencies with ap- 
proved programs to make commitments 
up to July, 1944, for materials in quar- 
terly amounts equal to those allotted for 
the third quarter of this year,” Mr. Krug 
said. “This puts into effect one of the 
basic principles of the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, which is designed to bring 
about maximum production by permitting 
orderly scheduling many months in ad- 
vance. CMP will thus go into full effect, 
as planned, on July 1.” 


Simplification Schedule for for 
Oil Country Tubular Goods 


To help meet the increased demands 
for oil country tubular goods, WPB has 
issued a simplification schedule which 
cuts in half the’ number of permitted 
sizes and specifications. 

Schedule 9 to Order L-211, national 
emergency specifications for steel prod- 
ucts, limits the production of oil country 
tubular goods to a list of 168 items, 
based largely on a simplified list devel- 
oped by the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. Formerly, more than 300 items 
were produced by the industry. 

Schedule is expected to result in a 
tubular goods production increase of 
about 15 per cent and ease the burden 
placed on mills by requirements for 
pipelines, munitions and other essential 
equipment. 





By folding instead of stitching the 
10-cent Treasury war stamp albums the 
Government Printing Office has saved 
more than 5000 pounds of stitching wire. 
It now is pasting instead of stitching 
all jobs of 4, 8, 12 and 16 pages al- 
though thicker ones still are stitched. 
It is buying vegetable-tanned rather 
than chrome-tanned leather to save 
chromium. 
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War’s Requirements Speeding 


Continent’s Industrialization 


AS HAS been indicated in recent is- 
sues of Steet, the Latin American coun- 
tries are expected to buy large quan- 
tities of United States manufactured 
goods as soon as priorities ‘and shipping 
permit. Manufacturers also should turn 
their eyes in the direction of Australia. 
Industrialization of that continent, so 
sharply accelerated in World War I, is 
being developed to a much higher level 
in this war. 

While censorship does not permit pub- 
lication of current statistics it will be 
found at a later date, when the ban is 
lifted, that Australia is producing today 
much more pig iron than the 1,237,000 
net tons she produced in 1939. She is pro- 
ducing much more steel than the 1,310,- 
000 net tons she produced in that year. 
She also has facilities for producing 
large quantities of lead, zinc and copper. 

Roughly, Australia now has in the 
neighborhood of some 27,000 manufac- 
turing plants, large and small, that turn 
out a wide variety of products. In fact, 
that country has industrialized to the 
maximum extent permitted by her labor 
supply. She now has a population of 
some 7,000,000 people and has re- 
sources sufficient to support a large ad- 
ditional number. 

There is every reason to expect fur- 
ther industrialization in the island-con- 
tinent as time goes on. This is true 
particularly now that the war has proven 


that a small population is a factor of 
danger, so that Australia is likely after 
the war to encourage immigration. Cur- 
rent expectations are that many Euro- 
pean families in the future will want to 
settle in a land in which they are sure 
of a welcome and in which they can earn 
a living. In particular, Americans 
should find a warm welcome. 

A fact of special interest to Ameri- 
can manufacturers is that Australians 
in this war have acquainted themselves 
with a large. amount of equipment ex- 
ported to them from the United States. 
Where formerly they bought their ma- 
chine tools largely from Europe, par- 
ticularly Great Britain, they have bought 
American machine tools in large num- 
bers to equip their war plants. They 
have become accustomed to American 
standards and American practice. Those 
who are informed about this situation 
believe that a real opportunity for the 
continuing sale of American machine 
tools to Australia is possible. They 
suggest that American manufacturers 
will do well to think about sales poten- 
tialities there after the war is over, and 
about representation and service in that 
continent. 

As has been stated, Australia abounds 
in resources. Her coal reserves aggre- 
gate some 57 billion net tons. Much of 
it is high in grade and a considerable 
portion is of coking quality. Most of 


Gun carriers like these are being turned out in quantity at Newport, the Australian 
Pittsburgh, and have seen service in many theatres of .war, particularly in Africa. 
NEA photo 
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this coal is fairly accessible to the con- 
suming areas. Her known iron ore de- 
posits come to some one billion tons 
although much of this tonnage is not 
immediately available because of prob- 
lems of mining, transportation or met- 
allurgical suitability of the ores. 

For the present, development of Aus- 
tralia’s iron and steel industry appears 
limited to New South Wales and South 
Australia. In those areas, however, the 
raw material situation is such as to war- 
rant belief that ‘the industry can be ex- 
pected to expand over a considerable 
period ahead. Ore in these districts, in- 
cidentally, contains around 60 per cent 
iron on the average in its natural state. 

Other minerals which Australia has 
in abundance are zinc, lead, copper, tin, 
aluminum and tungsten. She obtains 
supplies of chromite and nickel ore from 
New Caledonia, a French possession 
about 1000 miles to the east. One of 
the deficiencies that has a bearing on 
her steel metallurgy is a lack of molyb- 
denum. She also finds it necessary to 
import vanadium. Nonmetallic mineral 
resources that the island-continent has 
in large quantities are clays, limestone, 
cement materials, dolomite, pyrites, re- 


fractories and mica. 


Mining Important Industry 


Mining not only now is one of the 
important activities in Australia but it 
is due to become more important. A 
program of some dimensions, for ex- 
ample, is involved in the development 
of iron ore fields not yet being worked. 
The same holds true for coal. 

Australia now is feverishly at work 
trying to locate oil within her boun- 
daries. Some oil has been found in 
Queensland, Victoria. and Western Aus- 
tralia but no gushers yet have come in. 
She now must rely wholly on imports; 
however, her oil situation has been as- 
sisted to some extent by erection of 
plants to produce power alcohol from 
molasses. 

She has for several years past been 
talking about installation of an alumi- 
num industry and it currently is expect- 
ed that a project of this kind will be 
launched as soon as conditions favor it. 

Australia is quite self-sufficient in 
plain carbon steel and plates, 
shapes, bars and all other sections, in- 
cluding rails for the railroads. Her steel 
imports are limited largely to tin plate, 
of which she makes none, and alloys and 
tool steels; she also imports alloying 
elements. 

As an example of the possibilities in 
the postwar economy, the case of the 
automobile industry may be cited. To- 
day Australia is manufacturing large 
numbers of aircraft engines for trainer 
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planes and two-engine bombers. That 
this is a significant development ap- 
pears from the fact that prior to the 
war the country was not making any 
automobile engines but was importing 
them from abroad. Now that aircraft 
engines are being produced at home it 
seems possible that automobile as well 
as aircraft engines may be produced 
after the war. This prospect cannot 
be discussed effectively at this time be- 
cause the size of the population will 
have some bearing on development of 
mass production lines. 


Another possibility that seems to lie 
ahead is that Australia may become a 
producer of complete automobiles. Prior 
to the war, engines and chassis were 
brought in from the United States and 
Great Britain and assembled; the only 
Australian-made components added were 
the bodies and such items as springs, 
shackles, spark plugs, fan belts and cer- 
tain other items. 

On the other hand, Australia had 
plants that were making replacement 
parts. It seems logical that after, the 


war, with the expanded supply of iron 
and steel, with the necessity of providing 





peacetime employment on a large scale, 
with a large supply of trained mechanics, 
with a large number of well equipped 
plants, Australia will develop industry 
even more intensively than in the past 
when agriculture was considered the 
most important activity. 

Range of products Australians are pro- 
ducing for war is broad. It includes 
not only the aircraft previously men- 
tioned, and substantially all parts of 
such planes, but shells, field artillery, 
antiaircraft guns, naval guns, small! arms, 
mines, aerial bombs, Bren gun carriers 
and many other items. 


Prior to World War I Australia’s in- 
dustries were unimportant and such ac- 
tivities as agriculture and gold mining 
were dominant. During that war, fa- 
cilities were set up that later became 
the basis of a greatly enlarged peace- 
time industry. The iron and steel in- 
dustry, for example, was of small im- 
portance until it became necessary in 
that war to expand. Australia had been 
importing most of her agricultural ma- 
chinery and farm tools at that time. 
After the war she developed an impor- 
tant industry for making a complete 





































American-made machine tools are aiding the Aussies in the manufacture of war 
material. Above, operator cuts profile of a master connecting rod for an airplane. 
NEA photo 
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range of such equipment and in more re- 
cent years has sold such machinery in 
foreign trade, some to Asiatic coun- 
tries and Latin America. This experi- 
ence undoubtedly will be repeated in 


many other industries. 


Shipbuilding, a fair-sized industry in 
Australia before this war, has been ex- 
Australia 


panded considerably. 


duces her own railroad cars and locomo- 


pro- 


tives. In recent years she has enjoyed 


a rapid expansion in her electrical goods 


output. 
As is implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs the country is completely 


equipped with industrial servicing facili- 
ties of all sorts, such as forge shops, 
iron, malleable and steel foundries, non- 
ferrous foundries, die-casting plants, ma- 
chine shops, etc., all available for a 
diversified manufac- 


broader and more 


turing program after the war. 


Growth in Australia’s industrialization 
has been stimulated largely by numer- 
ous British and United States companies 
in establishing plants there Names 
such as Nestles, Lever Bros., Wrigley’s, 
Bryant & May, Wickers, General Mo- 
tors, Henry Ford, 
Peet, Goodyear, Dunlop, Kodak, Kayser, 


household 


Colgate-Palmolive- 


and Jantzen are 


Australia. 


Lysaght’s 
words in 





Offers Trade Opportunities 

On the basis of the theory that as 
countries undertake industrialization they 
become better 
well proven by the exports we shipped 


customers—a theory so 
to Russia during her five-year programs 
—<Australia should provide us with in- 
the fu- 


This is a good time, therefore, to 


creased trade opportunities in 
ture. 
think about keeping Australian industry 
American equipment 


informed about 


goods and_ services. 
On the other hand, it 
able for American industry to study the 


Aus- 


need 


also is advis 


possibilities of importing from 


tralia, not only because we will 
many of her products after the war but 
also because of the basic fact that for- 


eign trade has to be a two-way affair 
if it is not to bog down. 
Surplus products which Australia 


probably will want to export include 


wool, hides, meats, fruit, dairy products, 


sugar, rice, raisins, wine, and certain 
mineral products. 
Some years prior to the war Aus- 


tralia placed an embargo on exports of 
iron ore in order to conserve resources 
for her own future use. She has export- 
ed some pig irén and some fabricated 
steel. Coal has been exported to the 
surrounding Pacific areas but it is con- 
sidered unlikely, in view of the claims 
of her own industries, that very large 
quantities will be shipped far afield. 

















Keeping Them Rolling— 


Our Job Yesterday, TODAY and Tomorrow! 


TODAY the heavily loaded shafts, gears and wheels of vital war 
equipment turning ca Hyatt Roller Bearings, are well protected 
against shocks, excessive wear and breakdowns. 

And other smooth rolling Hyatts, of the same microscopic 
accuracy and unyielding stamina, are serving round-the-clock in 
the machines which help build mighty guns and planes and 
tanks and ships. 

Prolonging machine life...keeping equipment going... 
has been a job done well by Hyatts for the past fifty years. And 
after this war’s won, there will be many more industrial, agri- 
cultural and transportation bearing applications in which Hyatts 
will continue to serve and save for another half century. 

Is there any way we can help you now? Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrrison, N. J. 
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General Motors builds M-5 tanks in Los Angeles 
from local parts and materials. . . Rapid growth of 
San Francisco causes acute transportation problem. . . 
Westerners enthusiastic about postwar possibilities 


SAN FRANCISCO 

HERE in the financial heart of the 
West Coast—the Paris of America as 
native sons used to call it—the prob- 
lems of transportation, and particularly 
motor transportation, are acute, even 
more so than they appear to be in the 
South, as southern California is called 
out this way. War industries have 
boomed employment in the Bay area, 
seriously overtaxing municipal transport, 
and gasoline rationing has made the 
problem still worse. So the street cars 
pour up and down Market street on four 
tracks jammed to the doors with pas- 
sengers hanging desperately onto rear 
steps. The Key System cars traveling 
over the Bay Bridge to Treasure Island 
and Oakland are packed day and night. 
To handle the throngs going to and from 
the Kaiser shipyards at Richmond, some 
old elevated railway cars of almost pre- 
historic vintage were purchased from 
the New York elevated system and 
pressed into service. 

Highways in the entire area are badly 
congested, especially around the time 
of shift changes. Railroads are hard 
pressed to handle movements of troops 
and supplies, San Francisco being a 
principal embarkation point for the Pa- 
cific war theater. 

Difficulties of transport are just one 


of the reflections of the impact of war 
on San Francisco, working changes which 
have been felt here more seriously than 
in most metropolitan areas. In southern 
California the change could be absorbed 
more easily. There was more room to 
expand. There were more people to 
start with. Business people in San 
Francisco readily admit the going has 
been especially rough in the last two 
years, but they shrug it off with, “Well, 
we're still alive; and this is only the 
beginning.” 
Tremendous Increase in Population 


Manufacturing industries in the San 
Francisco industrial area in February 
were employing 261,500 wage earners. 
compared with 255,000 in January and 
138,300 in February a year ago, an 
increase of 89 per cent in a year. Pay- 
rolls rose 121 per cent and were over 
five times the 1940 base. 

During the past three years it is esti- 
mated that nearly 100,000 persons have 
settled in the San Francisco area and 
double that number in nearby counties. 
San Francisco population is just about 
750,000 and the Bay area over 2,000,000. 
The state of California as a whole has 
seen a population increase of about 1,- 
000,000 since 1940, making the current 
total better than 7,500,000. Importance 





M-5.dight tanks, being built at a General Motors plant in Los Angeles, are shown 
nearing end of the assembly line 
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of this basic change is all the more strik- 
ing when it is realized that between 
1930 and 1940 the population of San 
Francisco remained virtually static at 
634,000. 

This is one of the principal reasons 
why there is so much enthusiasm on the 
West Coast over possibilities for post- 
war manufacturing industry—accelera- 
tion in population figures plus the estab- 
lishment of numerous large basic indus- 
tries never here before—aluminum, mag- 
nesium, steel, shipbuilding, aircraft, ,etc. 

San Francisco is known on the Coast 
as a “high price” town, the talk being 
that living costs are second only to 
Washington among all major cities. Cer- 
tainly cost levels are well above those 
of southern California. This fact nettles 
old San Francisco residents and is prob- 
ably due to a combination of circum- 
stances, First, the city has become iden- 
tified as the money and banking center 
of the West. Second, it is a stronghold 
of unionism which always makes for 
high prices. Third, it has had a war 
boom out of proportion to its size, which 
has had strong inflationary tendencies. 

No matter where you go here or to 
whom you talk, the subject of Henry J. 
Kaiser comes up sooner or later. His 
influence is extending over an ever-wid- 
ening circle of industry. Steel, ships, en- 
gines, aircraft, cement, magnesium, air- 
craft all figure in one way or another 
as a part of the rapidly-growing Kaiser 
empire. Among old-line companies in 
competing lines there is much resent- 
ment against the man, but this resent- 
ment seems slowly to be giving way to 
amazement as the Kaiser operations ex- 
pand. 

Kaiser Hires Capable Men 


In all his activities he has surrounded 
himself with capable men—many of 
them only in their thirties but full of 
enthusiasm and drive—and once they 
have been “turned loose” on a job, “the 
old man” leaves them strictly alone, 
insisting on only one thing—results. 

The stories about Kaiser are as nu- 
merous as the people you talk to. His 
own men will tell you he does not be- 
lieve in publicity or advertising. Out- 
siders will mention incidents like Kaiser 
having his picture taken beside an air- 
liner about to leave for Washington on 
an important and urgent mission and 
afterward pulling railroad tickets out 
of his pocket and heading for the depot. 

Amusing and interesting though these 
stories be, they prove nothing. The real 
test of the Kaiser empire can come only 
after the war economy gives way to a 
peacetime economy and his plants go up 
against normal competition. Meanwhile, 
however, he is knitting together a for- 
midable group of producing units and 
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Section of a display of tools and parts for a tank job. Display emphasized prominent 
part played by Los Angeles subcontractors 


using the profits on government to re- 
inforce further the foundations of these 
units. In this sense the war is playing 
right into Kaiser’s hands, because he is 
going to wind up with a diversified and 
well-equipped bunch of manufacturing 
plants, without having had to invest any 
great amount of his own money in them. 

Important role many industrial plants 


and shops in the Los Angeles area are 
taking in the production of the M-5 light 
tank for the Ordnance department was 
revealed in a graphic way recently by 
the Southern California Division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. to civic and industrial 
leaders, suppliers and subcontractors. 
Activities included a luncheon at the 
plant in South Gate, followed by a tour 


Here a workman is shown welding with the aid of a special welding jig, built 
on the West Coast, used in the production of the M-5 light tank at the General 
Motors plant, Los Angeles 


where the guests saw the M-5 tank in 
production; a visit to a display of parts 
and materials produced in Los Angeles 
by suppliers and subcontractors, and a 
visit to the test track adjoining the plant. 

Henry L. Clark, general manager of 
the South Gate division revealed the 
widespread participation of southern 
California companies in the important 
production job. 

Over 50 per cent of the cost and 61 
per cent of the weight of the completed 
California M-5 tank comprises materials 
or supplies made or purchased in Los 
Angeles. With the exception of the mo- 
tive power and transmission units, prac- 
tically all major items are of local origin. 

General Motors, Mr.. Clark said, has 
seven major subcontractors, principal 
items manufactured in the area being 
gun mounts, steel castings, armor plate 
and armor castings, bogie axles, turrets, 
track and track parts, and jigs and fix- 
tures for production and assembly. These 
seven major subcontractors in turn have 
many subcontractors and suppliers. 

The history of the M-5 production at 
Los Angeles dates to early last year, when 
it was announced the plant had been 
awarded a contract by the Cadillac Divi- 
sion, with the local facilities to be used. 
In early summer, the first tank was built 
and soon after the tank assembly and 
allied operations began on a moving as- 
sembly line. That the M-5 was being 
built in California was not publicly an- 
nounced until Jan. 29. 


Kaiser Plant to Tap First 
Open-Hearth Heat on May 14 


One by one the units at the iron and 
steel division of the Kaiser Co. Inc., 
Fontana, Calif., are swinging into op- 
eration. On Dec. 30, 1942 the torch 
was applied to the 1200-ton blast fur- 
nace, the first cast of iron having been 
taken from the stack Jan. 1, 1943, as 
announced in the Jan. 11 issue of Steer, 
page 51. 

On Friday, May 14, the first basic 
open-hearth heat will be tapped from 
one of the six 185-ton furnaces com- 
prising the steelworks. The event will 
be witnessed by officials of the com- 
pany and invited guests. 

Following the pouring of the first 
ingots a buffet supper will be served in 
the executive suite of the administration 
building. Henry J. Kaiser will address 
those present. 

The open hearth to yield the initial 
cast of steel at the Kaiser plant is one 
of four in the first group of 185-ton 
stationary furnaces. Two additional 185- 
ton units are under construction, a sta- 
tionary and a tilting furnace. The tilter 
is to be used for alloy steel production. 
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This caption may puzzle you. It is the most quoted German proverb, best 
remembered by the Russians. Above, it is lettered in Russian script, reading 
“FORESIGHT IS THE MOTHER OF WISDOM."’ 

Russian industrial development in and beyond the Urals was planned as a 
protection against fhe inevitable conflict which began in June, 1941. The 
industrial cities of Uralsk, Magnitogorsk, Omsk, Sverdlovsk, Ufa, Kuibyshev 
and a dozen others, furnished equipment from an area beyond reach of the 
strongest military power in Europe. Hence it was Russia's WISDOM OF 
FORESIGHT that prevented defeat in the Fall of 1941. 

If American industry possesses a comparable WISDOM OF FORESIGHT 
in planning POSTWAR operations, then private enterprise, with its renewed 
public confidence, will move forward with amazing advancement for the 
general welfare, in the traditional American way. 


THE ELECTRO ALLOYS COMPANY ~~ _ ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Welded steel tubing as formerly used in production 
of automobile torque tubes now adapted to intake 
pipes for radial aircraft engines. . . Scarcity compels 
abandonment of seamless steel tubing 


HOW a standard fabricating process 
developed for automobile production was 
adapted to aircraft engine requirements 
makes an interesting “conversion” as told 
by engineers of the Buick Motor Divi- 
sion, Flint, Mich. It revolves around the 
use of welded steel tubing once used in 
the manufacture of automobile torque 
tubes for intake pipes in the Pratt & 
Whitney radial aircraft engine. 

These intake pipes are about 2% inches 
in diameter and are bent at right angles 
to lead the fuel mixture from the central 
manifold to each of the 14 cylinders in 
the engine. The intake manifold is at 
the rear of the cylinder banks, so the in- 
take pipes leading to the front bank of 
cylinders are slightly longer than those 
connecting to the rear bank; otherwise 
the pipes are identical. 

Originally, the pipes were formed from 
seamless steel tubing, but when supplies 
of this material appeared to be growing 
critical, Buick engineers began to investi- 
gate the possibilities of welded tubing. 
This tubing is formed and welded from 
a coil of SA.E. 1010 strip steel. A spot 
welder is used to stitch together succeed- 
ing coils of steel which are fed into six 
roll stands to form the tubular shape, 
then through a seam welder and finally 
through four more roll stands for accu- 
rate sizing, and to an automatic cutoff 
at the end of the line. This is the iden- 
tical equipment once used to form auto- 
mobile torque tubes and was built by 
American Electric Fusion Corp., Chicago. 

Fig. 1 is a closeup of the automatic 


cutoff mechanism, with an operator hold- 
ing a section of tubing for one of the 
aircraft engine intake pipes. The tubing 


Fig. 1—Tube as cut off after welding 


feeds up against a stop and six circular 
cutters are automatically advanced to cut 
off the correct length. 

To form the elbow shape, the tube sec- 
tion first is flanged at one end and nor- 
malized, then locked in a standard type 
of tube bending machine which pulls it 
around a central die to form the right 
angle as shown in Fig. 2. As might be 
imagined, the strain on the thin tubing 


Fig. 2—Close-up of a tube in bending machine 


is terrific in this operation, and the metal 
actually creaks as it is forced around the 
die. Good steel quality and a special lu- 
bricant, however, have reduced spoilage 
to a minimum in the production of the 
welded steel tubing. The process has 
removed the great need for seamless 
steel tubing. 

In the bendipg operation there is the 
natural tendency of the tube wall to 
wrinkle and to be distorted from a true 
circular shape. To correct these defi- 
ciencies as well as to size the formed 
piece accurately, the pipe is chucked in 
a locking die in a crank press and a series 
of six steel chaser balls and one sizing 
ball are pushed through the tube by a 
plunger on the ram of the press. Nat- 
urally it requires some pressure to force 
the first ball through the full length of 
the distorted tube, but succeeding balls 
pass through easily. This setup is shown 
in Fig. 3. 


Sandblasting Machine Scours Tubes 


Before painting, the shaped tubes are 
mounted on fixtures on a conveyor and 
moved through an automatic sandblasting 
machine which thoroughly scours both 
inside and outside surfaces. After one 
trip through the sand blast the pipes are 
turned end for end in the fixtures and 
passed through the blast machine again 
to insure thorough cleaning. Fig. 4 
shows this equipment. 

The pipes are given two coats of paint, 
a yellow primer and a finish coat of 
black enamel. All painting is being done 
by the spray method, the tubes being 
suspended on conveyor hooks and passing 
along a_ series of water-wash spray 
booths. The tubes make two trips past 
the spray booth, being turned end for 
end after the first circuit so that the spray 
operators will not get paint on aluminum 


Fig. 3—Close-up of ball press 
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Now it's a production race to make every man-hour 
count ... to make every machine produce at maxéi- 
mum capacity. And in many plants throughout America 
Sunicut has provided the answer! 

Take one plant that switched to Sunicut as an example. 
They had been using a competitive cutting oil on their 
Jones & Lamson turret lathes for turning and threading. 
Tool life was poor .. . finish was not satisiactory. But 
all of this stopped when a Sun Oil Engineer—one of 
those Doctors of Industry—had them change to Sunicut. 
Now with the superior metal wetting and heat absorb- 
ing qualities of this transparent sulphurized Sunicut 


SUNICUT 


increases tool life 70% .. . improves finish!” 
. » finish 


cutting oil, tool life has been increased 70% 
greatly improved. 


Help your shop get the most finished pieces between 
tool grinds . . . save tool steel and reduce costly rejects 
. »» Make every man-hour and machine-hour result in 
peak production. Call in a Sun Doctor of Industry. Let 
him. show you the production value of Sunicut. Re- 
member, his services are yours to help improve the 
output of your plant. Just write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canede 


~, 
>a 
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| SUN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS HELPING INDUSTRY ~~ HELP AMERICA 
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Fig. 4—Shot blast machine for cleaning pipes 


connecting nuts. After painting, the 
pipes are oil sprayed inside to prevent 
rust in shipping to engine assembly. The 
welded pipe, according to the engineers, 
provides uniform wall thickness essential 
to the function of the part and eliminates 
wall pockets that might retard the flow 
of fuel mixture to the motor. 


Warns Nation Against “Postwar 
Bankruptcy” of Plane Industry 


Caution against a repetition of the 
World War I postwar treatment of avia- 
tion was sounded by Ralph S. Damon, 
president, Republic Aviation Corp., Farm- 
ingdale, N. Y., speaking recently to the 
Harvard Business School Club, New 
York. Following World War I, he said, 
“the aviation industry was allowed to go 
into bankruptcy en masse and nobody 
seemed to care much except, naturally, 
those in the industry. Is it any wonder 
that we are now trying to buy back 
yesterday?” 

Damon stated that a similar situation 
can be easily avoided at the conclusion 
of this war provided there is established 
at this time a strong forward air policy 
which will enable the aircraft manufac- 
turers to set their sights and prepare now. 

“While some announcement from the 
United States Committee on International 
Air Policy may be forthcoming, the vari- 
ous aircraft companies are faced with 
the problem of planning for the future. 
They must do this if they are to survive.” 


Damon also pointed out that follow- 
ing the war approximately 37 per cent 
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of the entire population of this country 
will be undergoing an economic adjust- 
ment. 

“I will state that part of our anxiety 
is selfish, which is natural, but it is 
further motivated by our desire to ful- 
fill, if possible, our obligations whether 
actual or moral to aviation’s more than 
a million workers.” : 

In speaking of contract renegotiation, 
Damon urged that “price adjustment 
boards in determining ‘excess’ profits 
should fully eliminate reserves properly 
established and protected for post-war 
conversion, development and construc- 
tion. While we have every reason to 
hope that this war will be the last, history 
teaches us that this can hardly be the 
case and while the United States will 
win this war and the peace to follow, I 
fear we may easily lose the next war even 
as did France in 1940 by socialization and 
stagnation of our defense industries de- 
prived of private capital and initiative 
by an unwise economic policy at this 
time.” 


Tantalum Processed from 
New Mexico Ores 


The increased supply of rare tanta- 
lum for special carbides and electrical 
equipment will be made available to 
war plants as result of a discovery of 
tantalum ore in New Mexico by a pri- 
vate geologist, and research work con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines in its 
pilot plant at Rolla, Mo. Tantalum, a 
metal scarcer than gold, is noted for 
its extremely high melting point and its 


acid-resisting qualities. 

While examining a mine in New Mex- 
ico, the geologist found a tantalum min- 
eral in the pegmatite deposit of the area. 
He submitted a sample of the ore to 
the Bureau’s pilot plant at Rolla. A 
high percentage of tantalum was indi- 
cated. 

Four tons of ore were used in early 
beneficiation tests by the Rolla chem- 
ists and engineers and pilot plant “runs” 
were continued until all the kinks in the 
treatment process had been ironed out. 
Altogether, 30 tons of ore were handled 
and more than 3 tons of high-grade 
concentrate were produced. 

Today the concentrate is being stock- 
piled at Rolla awaiting removal by the 
Metals Reserve Co., which is paying the 
geologist $3.50 a pound, or $7000 a 
ton, for the beneficiated material. . The 
geologist reports he plans to develop his 
property and install equipment to util- 
ize the Bureau's process in turning out 
concentrate if sufficient reserves are in- 
dicated. 

In past years much of the tantalum 
used in the United States has been im- 
ported. Because of its rarity, tantalum 
remained a laboratory curiosity for a 
long time. Its first commercial use 
was in filaments of electric light globes, 
and then it leaped to prominence be- 
cause of its widespread use in radio 
tubes. Carbides of tantalum are used 
in wire-drawing dies, in steel-cutting 
tools, in wear-resistant parts of ma- 
chines, and in dies for cold-nosing ar- 
tillery shells. Because of its power to 
resist corrosion, tantalum is in high de- 
mand by manufacturers of surgical and 
dental instruments, electrical contacts, 
pump and valve parts, and temperature 
control apparatus. 


Aluminum Co. Offers Use 
Of Heat Treating Processes 


Aluminum Co. of America has an- 
nounced the expiration of two of its 
patents, Nos. 1,508,556 and 1,572,487, 
covering heat treatment of aluminum 
alloy castings. They are especially im- 
portant to the aircraft industry in casting 
high strength structural parts, structural 
fittings, crank cases, cylinder heads, and 
small engine parts. 

Licenses under a number of the com- 
pany’s unexpired patents relating to heat 
treatment of aluminum base alloy cast- 
ings are available through its sales 
offices, royalty free for the duration. Com- 
plete information regarding heat treat- 
ments covered by the expired patents is 
at the disposal of interested parties, and 
booklets containing detailed data pertain- 
ing to the various methods of heat treat- 
ment are available to all licensees. 
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HOBART Arc Welder talking.. 


It doesn’t POST-WAR NOTES 


To help you plan your post- 


F a k e m ss al e W war products around econom- 


ical welded construction we 
have prepared a series of 


O p ws hy at O Yi S lo ng data sheets entitled “Practical 


Design for Arc Welding.” 


> t, ie O QO D 39 Every executive interested in 

O Se . Arc Welding should have 
them. Just ask to be put on our 
mailing list. 


“That's all because of the / 

way I’m built. There's A New Sewice Jee, 
been a lot of engjneering 
effort put forth on every 
single part of my ad- 
vanced design. I have 
features that no other 
welder has, and that 
makes it easy as ABC for 
these beginners to get 
the best 
out of me.” 


“Practical Are Welding’ 


A complete new text- 
book, training course. 
and daily reference 

manual on all meth- 
ods, procedures, etc. 
Valuable to every 
metal workin 
man. Senton 
days... 


Fhee Examination 
offer ff 
$ 00 
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Rows of Hobarts on a space-saving The thousands of new women operators 
mezzanine attest to value of exclusive prefer Hobart Welders because they’re 
Remote Control (shown above). Proper “Simplified.” Easy to control, easy to 
range quickly pre-selected, then exact get top quality welds in all positions on 
combination is obtained at the work. all metals. Faster, too, with less rejects. 


®@ Hobart Brothers Co., 
OUR "E“ IS MORE THAN AN AWARD a 


It stands for Hobart policies for many Send information on items checked 
years back. Excellence in every duty, to [) Electric Arc Welders 
give the customer the highest quality for - Gas Drive Welders 
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PORTABLE PIPELINES 






























Wood blocks are inserted in the ends of the pipe before shipment to prevent interior 
corrosion at Republic’s Youngstown plant 


Lightweight Tubing Helps Solve 
War Fuel Transportation Problems 


LIGHTWEIGHT, rubber-jointed, port- 
able pipelines are helping to solve the 
problem of transporting gasoline, oil 
and water to United States’ fighting 
forces in Africa. 

The streamlined pipelines are an in- 
novation of World War II, although 
heavier lines were used by the British 
to supply their forces in the Arabian 
desert during the first World war. 

Army officers, struggling with the 
problem of supplying fuel for mech- 
anized units in the desert, first suggested 
the portable lines. They wanted pipe 
so light that it would not use too great 
a tonnage of steel, nor too much cargo 
space, and that could be laid without 
field welding and repaired easily. 

The problem was put up to Republic 
Steel Corp., whose engineers designed 
a pipe of thin skelp—14-gage material, 
or not much thicker than an automobile 


fender. 


Produce Tons of Special Pipe 


The pipe is produced in substantial 
tonnages at the Steel & Tubes Inc., man- 
ufacturing division at Cleveland, by the 
electric weld process and then shipped 
to Youngstown for finishing into the 
military pipelines. 

Because the walls of the pipe are too 
thin for threading, nipples made of 
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heavier steel are welded to the ends of 
the pipe. A rubber coupling is used to 
connect the two nipples. Thus in lay- 


ing the pipeline, it is only necessary to 

































press pipe-ends into the rubber coupling. 

Pipe sections are 20 feet long and 
weigh only 80 pounds, permitting a 
couple of soldiers to pick up a section 
and run easily with it. Should the line 
be damaged by bombing or by sabo- 
tage, its repair is a simple matter that 
can be accomplished by soldiers in the 
field without special tools or equipment. 

Much of the work in making the new 
pipe is being done by women. 


Rubber As Conductor of 
Electricity Developed 


Rubber which acts as a conductor of 
electricity rather than as an insulating 
material is being used in a large elec- 
trical cable developed by American Stee] 
& Wire Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. It 
permits transmission of higher voltages 
for operation of X-ray machines and 
heavy industrial equipment. 

Problem of carrying off static elec- 
tricity as rapidly as it comes from the 
conductor was encountered by the com- 
pany’s research experts. To overcome 
the difficulty, it developed a semi-con- 
ducting rubber which is placed between 
metallic shields and the insulation to 
carry off and dissipate the discharge 
from the conductor before any damage 
to the insulation can take place. After 
much study and experimentation a car- 
bon of the proper type was found and 
introduced in the product which gave 
some degree of conductivity without sac- 
rifice of typical rubber-like physical 
properties in the new development. 






Women workers, dressed in heavy clothing, spray the thin-walled pipes with con- 
ventional Army colors which make the line difficult to see from the air 
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DR. H. L. FREVERT 





Dr. H. L. Frevert, formerly presi- 
dent, Midvale Co., has been made chair- 
man of the board. He will be succeed- 
ed by Francis Bradley, formerly vice 
president. George E. Smith has been 
promoted from general superintendent 
to vice president. 


—~-— 


Dr. Willard Henry Dow, president, 
Dow Chemical Co., has been selected 
by Columbia University as the Chandler 
lecturer and medalist for 1943. Cita- 
tion accompanying the award named 
him “one of the outstanding industrial- 
ists of the present generation”. Dr. 
Dow is the twentieth lecturer and medal- 
ist and will speak at the university on 
_May 20. He is also president and direc- 
tor, Midland Ammonia Co., and Dow 
Chemical of Canada Ltd., director of 
Dowell Inc., Dow Magnesium Corp., and 
Dow Corning Corp. 


—o— 


Y. R. Yarnall, formerly with Bellanca 
Aircraft Corp., New Castle, Del., and 
H. H. Savage, Philadelphia attorney, 
were elected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively, of Kellett Autogiro Corp., 
Upper Darby, Pa. William F. Palmer, 
secretary and treasurer of corporation 
since 1929, resigned recently and is now 
associated with Luscombe Aircraft Co., 
West Trenton, N. J., in similar capacity. 


—j-—— 


S. Leroy Crawshaw has been made 
manager of the Lynwood plant, West- 
ern Gear Works, Lynwood, Calif. For 
past 24 years Mr. Crawshaw has been 
with Westinghouse holding posts of sales 
engineer, applications engineer, chief 
engineer and more recently, manager of 
engineering, Nuttal Works, Pittsburgh. 
Mr. Crawshaw is chairman, general 


standards committee, American Gear 
Manufacturers’ Association of United 
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States and represents the association on 
the mechanical standards council, Amer- 
ican Standards Association. 

— )-— 


” T. F. Thornton has been made presi- 
dent and director, Standard Tube Co., 
Detroit, to succeed George B. Storer who 
has resigned to accept commission as 
lieutenant commander, United States 
Navy. Formerly vice president, Mr. 
Thornton has been identified with auto- 
motive and steel industries for past 35 
years. 
—— 


Earl L. Mefford, district manager, 
New York area, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has been made head of Wash- 
ington office as assistant to vice presi- 
dent. 


—)— 


Carl E. Cromer, formerly open-hearth 
superintendent, Granite City Steel Co., 
Granite City, Ill., has been appointed as- 
sistant open-hearth superintendent, La- 
clede Steel Co., Alton, II. 

0 


Herbert M. Rich Jr. has been made 
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GEORGE E. SMITH 









WILLIAM H. HARMAN 









district manager, Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Corp., New York. Previously, Mr. 
Rich was employed by Hickman, Wil- 
liams & Co., Detroit, in charge of sales 
of ferroalloys, pig iron and metallurgical 
coke. 

—o— 


W. P. Albaugh, formerly open-hearth 
superintendent, American Rolling Mill 
Co., Ashland, Ky., has become associat- 
ed with Miller & Co., 332 S. Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. 

—1)— 

William H. Harman has been elected 
president, William Sellers & -Co. Inc., 
Philadelphia. Associated with Baldwin 
Locomotive Works since 1923 and serv- 
ing as vice president in charge of sales 
for past five years, Mr. Harman will re- 
main as a director. He also is presi- 
dent, Diesel Engine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and member of American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

—o-— 

John Wolcott Haddock, formerly vice 
president, Sullivan Machinery Co., Clare- 
mont, N. H. and Michigan City, Ind., 
has been made president, Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co. Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 

1) 

Ralph Z. Sorenson, Chicago, has been 
made manager, table appliance depart- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Appliance 
Division, Mansfield, O., to succeed John 
A. Sullivan who resigned to become 
a lieutenant, United States Naval Re- 
Mr. Sorenson joined Westing- 
house as supervisor of major accounts for 
Northwestern district. 

—o— 

John L. Carter has resigned as spe- 
cial consultant on gray iron and mal- 
leable iron foundry industries, Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, to 
return to his former business as foundry 
cost consultant at Newark, N. J. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
Gray Iron Founders Society whereby 


serve. 
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Mr. Carter will direct and conduct its 
* cost program. Since 1916, when he en- 
tered the foundry industry as manager, 
Barlow Foundry, Newark, Mr. Carter's 
principal interest has been cost account- 
ing. He served as chairman of the cost 
committee, Gray Iron Institute, for sev- 
eral years and was cost advisor to the 
National Code Authority of the gray 





R. J. SWARTOUT 









Carter 


iron 


foundry industry. Mr. 
joined OPA in January, 1942. 


~—_cC - 
W. B. Muse, for several years sales 
manager, Sterling Tool Products Co., 
Chicago, has been named sales manager, 
Industrial Abrasives Inc., Chicago. 
—o— 


J. Stuart Sneddon has been named 
vice president in charge of sales, H. K. 
Ferguson Co., New York. Formerly 
vice president in charge of construc- 
tion, he will be succeeded by Clarence 
McDonough who will resume his for- 
mer position, having previously been as- 
signed to special work with synthetic 
rubber and ordnance plant construction. 
Prior to joining Ferguson Co., Mr. Sned- 
don was president, American Type 
Founders Inc. 

—o— 


H. Parker Sharp has been appointed 
general counsel for Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. Mr. Sharp was formerly 
associated with a Pittsburgh law firm. 
He joined Jones & Laughlin in June, 
1942. 

—o— 


W. E. Zimmerman has been made 
general manager, Greer Steel Co., Dover, 
O., and H. R. Walter has been made 
treasurer. 

ye 

John P. Maddigan, president, Buffalo 
Structural Steel Corp., Buffalo, has been 
elected president of the newly organized 
Hygrade Industries Inc., Buffalo. 

i 

Fred M. Hodd, chief statistician, Cop- 
perweld Steel Co., has been made su- 
perintendent of industrial relations, suc- 
ceeding J. J. Osten, who resigned. 

—- 

Walter F. Titus, a former vice presi- 
dent, International Business Machine 
Corp., has been appointed general plant 
manager, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

—o-— 

R. J. Swartout has been made vice 
president, Belle City Malleable Iron Co. 
and subsidiary, Racine Steel Castings 
Co., to succeed the late J. M. Stone. 
L. W. Brann, succeeding the late Stan- 
ley Kitto, has been made treasurer and 
Harry Thorson, purchasing agent, has 
been made assistant treasurer. 

—o— 

Benton G. L. Dodge, formerly vice 
president, Powermatic Ventilator Co., 
Cleveland, has been made manager of 
marketing, Adhere Inc., Los Angeles. 

—o— 

J. E. Fields has retired as vice presi- 
dent, Chrysler Corp., but will continue 
to serve as a director. 

—o— 
Frank E. McGary, chief, engineering 








and mechanical division, Murray Corp. 
cf America, Detroit, has been made 
manager of Murray plant in Scranton, 
Pa., now under construction. O. F. 
Graebner, chief engineer, will succeed 
Mr. McGary. 

—o— 


A. M. Wibel, vice president, Ford 
Motor Co., has resigned because of ill- 
health. He was elected vice president in 
July, 1941, to succeed P. E. Martin 
who resigned. 

—o— 

Arthur B. Parnall has been made 
treasurer, Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
With Osborn 17 years, Mr. Parnall suc- 
cessively held positions of chief account- 
ant and controller. 

—o— 

H. F. Wardell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Detroit Steel Products Co., has 
been elected president to succeed V. F. 
Dewey, who has become chairman of 
board. R. W. Weed, Eastern sales man- 
ager, has been named vice president. 

—o— 

Fred L. Williams, formerly with Pratt 
& Whitney, and Frederick J. Herr, for- 
merly with Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co., 
have joined the sales department, Dar- 
win &, Milner Inc., Cleveland. They 
will handle New England and Southwest- 
ern Ohio territories respectively. Ray 
A. Lackner will handle Pittsburgh terri- 


tory. 





OBITUARIES... 


William C. Hoover, 57, consulting en- 
gineer and member of staff, Trundle 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, died recent- 
ly. 

—o— 

Alfred L. Eustice, 58, president, Econ- 
omy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago, died 
April 30 at his home in Evanston, Ill. 
He was a member of executive board, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 

—o— 

Henry Douglas Reed, president, 
Bishop Wire and Cable Corp. and 
Bishop Gutta-Percha Co., New York, 
died April 28 in East Orange, N. J. 

—o— 

John T. Burrows, 58, vice president, 
Minerals Separation North American 
Corp., New York, died April 27 in Rapid 
City, S. D. 

—o— 

John Thuman McTarnahan, 59, pioneer 
in American aviation and president, La 
Mont Steam Generator Co., La Mont 
Licensing Inc. and Steam Power Inc., 
died April 29 at Larchmont, N. Y. 

—o-- 

Adam E. Geddes, 56, president, 
Fowler & Wolfe Radiator Co., Norris- 
town, Pa., died April 28 in Philadelphia. 
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Gray Iron Society Inaugurates 


Nation-Wide Accounting Service 


GRAY Iron Founders Society has in- 
augurated a nation-wide program of cost 
promotion and cost service, general pur- 
pose of which is to promote use of sound 
cost accounting methods and a better 
understanding of cost accounting prin- 
ciples among gray iron foundries. 

Issuance of OPA Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 244, with its requirement that 
every gray iron foundry must determine 
maximum prices for certain castings by 
a special pricing formula, makes it im- 
perative that every foundry have a sound 
cost formula. One of the objectives of 
the program is to make it possible for 
every gray iron foundry to obtain a simple 
cost formula to meet this need at mini- 
mum cost. 

The society has arranged to make its 
cost service available to every gray iron 
foundry, member or nonmember. An im- 
portant feature of the program is a plan 
to render various types of cost service by 
mail based upon data submitted by mail. 
To insure that such data will be treated 
confidentially, the cost service will be 
handled by an independent consultant 
in co-operation with the society. 
Heading the cost program is John L. 





Carter, a foundry cost consultant who 
has also been a foundry manager, and 
who is well known for his activities in 
foundry cost accounting, and as former 
special consltant to OPA. 

The cost program was formulated by 
a committee consisting of the following 
foundry executives: C. R. Culling, presi- 
dent, Carondelet Foundry Co., St. Louis; 
H. L. Edinger, vice president, Barnett 
Foundry & Machine Co., Irvington, 
N. J.; Don McDaniel, vice president, 
Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co., Hamil- 
ton, O.; C. B. Magrath, president, 
Greenlee Foundry Co., Chicago; H. S. 
Washburn, president, Plainville Casting 
Co., Plainville, Conn. 

Included in the program will be a 
series of mailings describing the cost 
services available to all gray iron foun- 
dries, distribution by mail of articles on 
various phases of gray iron foundry cost 
accounting and compliance with govern- 


ment price regulations; local meetings on 


foundry costs; and the appointment of a 
local cost committee in every foundry 
center, as far as possible, to assist the 
society in promoting the cost program. 
The simple cost formula to be made 
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PORTABLE LANDING MATS FORM BRIDGE AT U. S. AIR BASE 





PORTABLE airplane landing mats are used to construct a temporary bridge 


over a swamp at an Army air base. Transports and glider planes flew in 
the open-mesh grating, developed by the Irving Subway Grating Co., Long 
island City, N. Y. The mats were laid on wood stringers in jig time and pro- 
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vide a bridge strong enough to support heavy equipment 





available by mail to any foundry, even 
though it has never had a cost system, 
will be based on data furnished confiden- 
tially by mail to Mr. Carter. Practically 
any foundry will be able to supply the 
required information with but little 
clerical work. The cost formula furnished 
would give fairly accurate costs and 
would involve no clerical expense except 
that involved in using the formula to fig- 
ure job costs. It would provide the basis 
for a pricing formula suitable for filing 
MPR No. 244 with OPA. 

Another mail service offered is a “Re- 
port on Cost Methods.” This will be 
based on information submitted by mail 
on forms provided for this purpose, giv- 
ing a full description of the foundry’s 
cost methods, class of work handled, etc. 
The report will point out flaws, if any, 
in the foundry’s cost system; indicate 
possibilities of errors in arriving at costs; 
make recommendations for revisions in 
methods, etc. Other types of cost service 
by mail are under consideration and will 
be announced The 
offers personal consulting service. 


later. society also 

A moderate charge will be made for the 
various types of service, charges to so- 
ciety members being on a lower scale 
than those to nonmembers. Additional 
information on the cost services may be 
obtained from the society’s consultant, 


John L. Carter, 30 Central avenue, 


Newark, N. J. 






1942 Nonferrous Scrap 
Nearly Million Tons 


Scrap metals dealers in 1942 supplied 
951,027 net tons of nonferrous scrap to 
consumers, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. More than half was copper and 
brass, the remainder consisting of lead, 
tin, aluminum, nickel and magnesium. 

Dealers’ receipts of nonferrous scrap 
materials exceeded shipments to con- 
sumers by 21,214 net tons, resulting in 
a 23 per cent increase in dealers’ stocks 
at the end of 1942 compared with the 
previous year-end. Total inventory of 
112,140 tons Dec. 31, 1942, was only a 
40-day supply, based on the December 
rate of shipments, showing that on the 
whole dealers observed the 60-day turn- 
over clause in current regulations. 

A sharp dip in dealer stocks during 
January and February, 1942, 
almost entirely from unloading of copper- 
base scrap prior to new and revised price 
ceilings that went into effect Feb. 1 and 
27. The general stock trend of all non- 
ferrous scrap was upward for the re- 
mainder of the year. Trends were based 
on data gathered each month from a 
control group of 1126 dealers and figures 
in the bureau’s report were expanded to 
cover virtually all the more than 4500 
dealers active at the close of the year. 


resulted 
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MEETINGS 








Electric Metal Makers’ Conference 


Discusses Low-Sulphur Aircraft Steel 


MORE than 100 melting superinten- 
dents, foremen, melters and second 
helpers on electric furnaces throughout 
the eastern half of the United States 
participated in an informal conference 
in Morrison hotel, Chicago, May 2. The 
meeting was sponsored by the Electric 
Metal Makers Guild Inc. in its expanded 
activities program and included a lunch- 
eon, a roundtable discussion, and a din- 
ner. 

The event was arranged by a special 
committee from the guild’s Chicago sec- 
tion, consisting of Herman Schulz, su- 
perintendent of electric furnaces, South 
Works, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
South Chicago, Ill, chairman; B. J. 
Aamodt, superintendent, National Mal- 
leable & Steel Castings Co., Cicero, IIL; 
and A. J. Scheid, metallurgist, Columbia 
Tool Steel Co., Chicago Heights, Il. 

To stimulate open discussion, the 
roundtable was headed by two groups 
of experts, one experienced in steel in- 
gots and the other on steel castings. In- 
cluded in the ingot panel were: H. F. 
Walther, electric furnace superintendent, 
Timken Steel & Tubes division, Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O., and na- 
tional president of the guild; Harold 
Phelps, electric furnace superintendent, 
Rotary Electric Steel Co., Detroit; 
Joseph A. Scott, melting superintendent, 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J.; B. E. 
Franke, superintendent of refining, In- 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., Huntington, 
W. Va.; Mr. Schulz; and Mr. Scheid. 

Members of the castings panel were: 
Fred J. Blaney, general superintendent, 
Ohio Steel Foundry Co., Springfield, 
O.; Martin T. McDonough, superinten- 
dent of melting, National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Sharon, Pa.; James 
C. Schweitzer, superintendent, Sivyer 
Steel Casting Co., Milwaukee; George P. 
Messenger, metallurgist, Kensington 
Steel Co., Chicago; Eugene H. Weak, 
electric furnace superintendent, Amer- 
ican Steel Foundries, East Chicago, Ind.; 
and A. G. Gierach, works manager, 


American Manganese Steel division, 
American Brake Shoe Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 


In the ingot symposium, presided over 
by Mr. Schulz, among topics discussed 
were refractories, melting, refining, and 
the like, but most of the proceedings 
were off-the-record. Nevertheless, one 
point of general interest was the current 
tendency toward low-sulphur in aircraft 
steels, it being pointed out that most 
German steels are now under 0.011 per 
cent in that element. Thus arises the 
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question as to how the production of 
such low sulphur steels can be accom- 
plished. 

Consensus seemed to be that the an- 
swer is to be found in time, tempera- 
ture and carbide slag. This, of course, 
will sacrifice tonnage, which is in strong- 
est demand today. Some speakers be- 
lieve part of the sulphur will have to be 
removed in the oxidation period. Also it 
might be done by putting lime in the 
ladle. One suggestion was that the 
Germans may be using strontium, which 
is not available in this country. 

Mr. Aamodt conducted the castings 
symposium, most of which also was off- 
the-record. Some discussion centered on 
the present-day interest in boron in steel. 
No one seems to know the amount of 
this element which is retained in finished 
steel, and not too much is known yet 
about its use. It was pointed out that 
it should be applied in ladle additions 
to assure its making contact with the 
metal and not the slag. Little is known 
about the recovery obtained. 


Executive Officers of Metal 
Trades Group Renominated 


The three national executive officers 
of the National Metal Trades Association 
have been renominated to serve a second 
term, it was announced today by A. H. 
Timmerman, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee. They are Roe S. Clark, 
president; H. H. Kerr, vice president, 
and George A. Seyler, second vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Election of officers will take place 
May 27 in Palmer House, Chicago, dur- 
ing the forty-fifth annual convention and 
production conference, primary purpose 
of which is to stimulate war output. A 
record attendance of more than 600 
leading industrialists is expected. 

Mr. Clark is vice president and treas- 
urer of the Package Machinery Co., 
Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Kerr is president 
of the Boston Gear Works, Quincy, 
Mass., and Mr. Seyler is vice president of 
Lashtubelmer Co., Cincinnati. 

Councillors for two years also will be 
named. Nominees for this office are: 
Dwight K. Bartlett, Builders Iron Found- 
ry, Providence, R. L; C. B. Fitts, Stand- 
ard Electric Time Co., Springfield, Mass.; 
Harry Arter, Arter Grinding Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; Dana W. Norris, 
Cc. C. Bradley Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
William S. Armstrong, Henry Disston & 
Sons Inc., Philadelphia; R. A. Mitchell, 





Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Otto G. Hitchcock, Hays Mfg. Co., Erie, 
Pa.; J. L Schultz, National Broach & 
Machine Co., Detroit; Ws D. Hamerstadt, 
Rockwood Mfg. Co., Indianapolis; T. J. 
Morton Jr., Hoosier Lamp & Stamping 
Co., Evansville, Ind., and C. R. Rosbor- 
ough, Moline Tool Co., Moline, Til. 


py 


at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, June 1-3. 
r —o— 

American ‘Mining Congress—-Two day war 
conference to discuss ways and means of pro- 
ducing sufficient coal to meet the demands 
of war plants and homes and to develop meth- 
ods and plans for postwar coal production 
will be held at Cincinnati, May 17-18. 


Westinghouse Planning Group 
To Study Postwar Activities 


Discussion of postwar plans and devel- 
opment of wartime activities for dis- 
tributors and retailers are the objec- 
tives of the nine-man planning commit- 
tee appointed recently by Westinghouse 
Electric Appliance Division, Mansfield, O. 

T. J. Newcomb, sales manager of the 
division and chairman of the new plan- 
ning group, said such activities as ap- 
pliance service, nutrition, conservation 
of materials and consumer education in 
care and use of electric appliances will 
be recommended to the company’s dis- 
tributors and dealers. 

Members of the planning committee 
are: E. B. Ingraham, president, Times 
Appliance Co. Inc., New York City; 
H. B. Donley, general appliance man- 
ager, Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
New York; E. C. Brauning, vice presi- 
dent, American Sales Co., Columbus, 
O.; John Shaw, manager, Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Henry 
Czech, district manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., Chicago; T. F. 
Savage, president, Intermountain Ap- 
pliance Co., Denver; J. H. Ashbaugh, 
division manager, and W. W. Grant, di- 
rector of marketing research. 
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AWARDS 


Union Metal Mfg. Co. receives the Army- 

Navy burgee for excellence in producing 

recoil mechanisms, gun mounts, bombs 
and other products, below 


Lieut. J. Douglas Gessford, Navy, presents pennant with star to 
L. D. Canfield, manager of Westinghouse plant, Newark, N. J. Others 
in photo are: M. J. Gardinier, and Capt. W. H. Gardner 








Displaying the flag presented to American Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Ind., are, 

left to right: O. A. Pfaff, company president; Commander H. O. Lord; Lieut. Harold B. Miller, 

Navy; J. Robert Bunch, president, local 995 UAW-CIO; Lieut. J]. R. Grandfield; Ensign Robert 
H. Austin; Brig. Gen. Trelawney Marchant; and Ensign Paul T. Sprinz 





Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., has received its second star for excellence in production. Left 

to right: Leonard R. Cutler, Alfred R. Messier, President George N. Jeppson, Howard W. 

Dunbar, Capt. Gordon C. Hall, Board Chairman Aldus C. Higgins, Harold M. Holdredge, 
Andrew B. Holmstrom, Harry E. Howard, Peter J. Styffe and Robert H. Hunter 
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ACTIVITIES 








McAlear Mfg. Co. Acquired 
By General Finance Corp. 


General Finance Corp., Chicago, has 
acquired substantially all of the outstand- 
ing stock of the McAlear Mfg. Co., 1901 
South Western avenue, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of valves, regulators and con- 
trol equipment used in high octane gas- 
oline and synthetic rubber production as 
well as on ships. The company, which 
has assets of slightly over $500,000 and 
did a business volume of about $1,400,- 
000 in 1942, will be operated as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of General Finance 
Corp. Operations. will be linked with the 
Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, lowa, 
acquired last August as the first manu- 
facturing subsidiary of the corporation in 
its swing from industrial banking to man- 
ufacturing. In February, General Finance 
purchased the Bi-Metallic Products Corp., 
Chicago. 

—=()=- 


White Engineering Co., 2400 Stoddard 
place, manufacturer of airplane parts, 
has acquired space at 2601 Pennsylvania 
avenue for inspecting and packing its 
products. 

—o— 


J. Faulkner Thomas, president, Thom- 
as Truck & Caster Co., Keokuk, Iowa, 
has purchased the assets of Buffalo Pulley 
& Caster Co., Buffalo. The Buffalo 
plant will be operated by a separate 
corporation known as Buffalo Caster & 
Wheel Corp. Mr. Thomas is president 
and Lyle B. Miller, secretary-treasurer. 


—)— 


Bantam Bearings Corp., South Bend, 
Ind., a subsidiary of Torrington, Co., 
Torrington, Conn., the past eight years, 
has been merged with the parent com- 
pany and will henceforth be known as 
the Torrington Co., Bantam Bearings 
Division. The Bantam Division will re- 
tain present personnel and continue op- 
erations from South Bend. 


—~-— 


A 200 per cent increase in production 
of landing mats since Jan. 1 in the West 
Coast plant of the Irving Subway Grat- 
ing Co. in Oakland, Calif., has been 
announced by plant officials. Although 
production is well ahead of schedule, 
there will be another 25 per cent in- 
crease within the next six weeks, it is 
stated. The plant was opened last De- 
cember to facilitate the shipment of 
steel landing mats to Alaska and the Pa- 
cific area. 

—o— 


Twenty-eight officers and seamen of 
the U. S. Navy graduated last month 
from a course in the operation and main- 
tenance of a new-type turbine-electric 
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propulsion unit which the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is producing 
for a special purpose vessel. The com- 
pany expects to train 1400 men in the 
course by the end of 1943. Classroom 
exercises are supplemented by actual 
study of the unit. 

—v— 


L. T. Swallow & Associates, Detroit, 
have been organized to provide prime and 
subcontractors of war materials with a 
packaging and packing service, as sales 
representatives for International Plastic 
Corp., Morristown, N. J., and for 
Cadillac Bag Co. 

oOo 

Sylvania Electric Products Inc. will 
open a new sales office in the Lincoln- 
Liberty building, Philadelphia, June 1, 
directed by Garlan Morse. 


—)— 


Joseph B. McCann of the E. W. Bliss 
Co., Toledo Machine & Tool division, 
was honored at a dinner recently given 
by his business associates for 50 years 
of continuous service with the company. 
Four men with 50 years of continuous 
service were present, also a number with 
25 to 45 years of service. 





SALVAGE 


TRAINEES at the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command center 
at Atlantic City, N. J., salvage the 
tiny wires used to fasten paper 
caps to their milk bottles. Here a 
soldier carries an accumulation to the 
camp salvage post. NEA photo 








John M. Bush, Cleveland Cliffs Min- 
ing Co., Negaunee, Mich., and chairman 
in upper Michigan for WPB’s industrial 
salvage committee, is directing a 15-day 
drive to collect surface scrap around 
mines in the upper peninsula iron and 
copper districts. The campaign began 
May 1. Scrap found around mine sur- 
faces is mainly of the heavy-melting 
type. 


—O— 


Pecker, Simpson & Gladeck, engineers, 
Philadelphia, have become associated 
with the Langley Aviation Corp., headed 
by Vincent Bendix. Both firms are per- 
forming independent research and de- 
velopment work on molded plywood 
ships. 

_— 


Cement Tile Corp., 608 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago, has been formed to 
manufacture and install precast concrete 
roof and floor slabs, with the following 
officers: C. S. Freund, president; L. J. 
Wilhartzn, vice president; A. Isherwood, 
secretary and sales manager; V. E. Baird, 
treasurer and chief engineer and O. R. 
Pritchett, assistant secretary and plant 
manager. 

—o— 


S K F Steels Inc. has moved main 
office from 369 Lexington avenue, New 
York, to more spacious quarters in Gray- 
bar building, 420 Lexington avenue, 
New York. 

—o— 

Wean Engineering Co. Inc., Warren, 
O., has moved from its offices in the 
Second National Bank building to re- 
cently purchased property at 347 N. 
Park avenue, that city. Expansion was 
due to the national defense work. 


Anthracite Institute will move from 
19 Rector street, New York, to new 
quarters at 101 Park avenue, effective 
May l. 


H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, has 
opened a factory branch in the I. N. Van 
Nuys building, 210 West Seventh street, 
Los Angeles, with Clarence A. Gauger 
in charge. Mr. Ganger was associated 
for seven years with the Los Angeles 
office of Pacific Metals Co. 

Continental Industrial Engineers Inc. 
have moved to new and larger offices 
at 176 W. Adams street, Chicago, Il., 
on April 17. 

—o— 


Tite Flex Metal Hose Co., Newark, 
N. J., has rented the plant of the Amer- 
ican Encaustic Tiling Co. in Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. The plant, a 1-story building 
of 110,000 square feet on 19 acres of 
ground, will be devoted to war work. 
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Two stockholders among the 175 attending the forty-second annual meeting of the 
United States Steel Corp. at Hoboken, N. J., and who partook of the traditional 
sandwich and apple pie luncheon were veterans Robert F. Smith and L. M. Feldman 


Production Breaks All Records; 
Earnings Shrink Drastically 


A PICTURE of sharp contrasts—pro- 
duction breaking all records, with earn- 
ings shrinking appreciably—was pre- 
sented by Chairman Irving S. Olds, at 
the forty-second annual meeting of stock- 
holders, United States Steel Corp., in 
Hobcken, N. J., May 3. 

More than 1000 production records 
were established by corporation subsi- 





diaries in 1942, he said. Yet the balance 
out of earnings carried forward for the 
future needs of the corporation was off 
approximately 78 per cent from the pre- 
ceding year, $11,785,884, as contrasted 
with $56,138,390. 

Preferred and common dividends for 
1942 were at the same rates and in the 
same dollar amounts as for the preceding 





year, but employment costs, embracing 
wages, salaries, social security taxes and 
pensions, increased 25 per cent and fed- 
eral, local and state taxes, 21 per cent. 
“If there are to be material increases 
in employment costs or in taxes in the 
future,” he said, “these increased charges 
can only be met by absorbing in part or 
in whole the returns to the stockholders 
and the balance for future needs, or by 
increasing prices of steel products. Prices 
of major steel products today are about 
the same as in 1939, although substantial 
increases in operating costs have occurred 
since that year.” 
The corporation’s income last 
after income taxes and all charges except 
1.48 per 


cent of the value of the net assets. The 


year, 
interest on debt, amounted to 


average return on this same basis for 
the five 1938-1942, 
4.36 per cent of the value of the net 


assets. During the 42 years of the corpo- 


year period, was 


ration’s existence, beginning with part 
of the year 1901, the average was 5.08 
per cent. Mr. Olds added that 1942 earn- 
ings were not necessarily final, as some 
change may result from a renegotiation 
of prices under certain contracts for 
products used in the prosecution of the 
war and from future adjustments of the 
provisions made for federal taxes, depre- 
ciation, amortization, and so forth. 

Arthur M. Anderson, Sewell L. Avery, 
Philip R. Clark, Leon Fraser and Thomas 
W. Lamont, were elected directors for the 
three years ending 1946. 

Stockholders film a 


picture record of the corporation’s vast 


saw in a new 
war-time expansion. (See illustration and 
caption ). 

Outlining U. S. Steel’s achievements 









“To Each Other”, a new motion pic- 
ture which draws its title and theme 
from the closing pledge of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and which depicts 
the expansion programs of the United 
States Steel Corp. soon will be released 
for public showing. 

In 35 minutes, the film gives a 
resume of additions to existing plants, 
conversion of old plants to war produc- 
tion and progress being made in the con- 
struction of complete new units. Manu- 
facturing scenes illustrate the production 
of armor plate, ship plate, bomb cas- 
ings, shell forgings, pipe, tubing, wire 
rope and other wire products. 

Walter Brennan, three times Academy 
Award winner, plays the part of a vet- 
eran steel worker who has returned to 
the mills for the duration. 

Accompanying illustration, from the 
film, shows one of the corporation’s 
new electrolytic tin plating mills. 
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NEW U. S. STEEL FILM DEPICTS WARTIME EXPANSION PROGRAM 
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STEEL PRODUCERS’ FIRST QUARTER PROFITS OFF 24 PER CENT 


Sixteen steel producers earned an ag- 
gregate of 24.1 per cent less in the first 
quarter of 1943 than in comparable three 
months in 1942, and 48.7 per cent less 
than the combined total for the first quar- 
ter of 1941. Compared with the fourth 
quarter of 1942 the reduction was 24.3 
per cent. 

Although seven of the 16 companies 
showed gains in the first three months 


this year over the corresponding quarter 
of 1942, the majority of these increases 
were relatively small. Reports attribute 
the drop to higher labor costs and taxes. 

Producers with pig iron capacity only 
showed a loss of 22.6 per cent from 1942 
first quarter profits. Decrease in net in- 
come after taxes and other charges from 
the first three months of 1941 was ap- 
proximately 52 per cent. ., 





First First First” Fourth 

Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 

1943 1942 1941 1942 
United States Steel Corp. $15,406,597 $27,921,534* $36,559,995 $25,646,452 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 6,288,693 6,140,688 10,436,028 5,731,289 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 2,399,369 2,491,718 4,160,507 2,550,257 
Republic Steel Corp. 3,666,557 4,716,962 8,189,967 6,501,357 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 2,147,028 2,576,579 4,576,197 2,978,354 
Inland Steel Co. 2,796,321 2,689,090 3,469,046 2,607;482 
National Steel Corp. 2,680,850 2,675,837 5,430,389 3,664,701 
Copperweld Steel Co. 216,332 339,057 |. 831,818 571,158 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 961,391 1,200,090 1,981,009 1,606,657 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 600,121) * 5645/3993 889,700 599,839 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 1,915,905. . 1,676,004 1,489,851 $606,598 
Sharon Steel Corp. 445,564 250,302 527,253 434,476 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. 1,419,240 915,644 2,720,164 1,986,858 
Continental Steel Corp. 118,159 169,337 $13,122 316,853 
Keystone Steeel & Wire Co. 220,854 364,083 410,137 265,355 
Rustless Iron & Steel Corp. 820,000! 671,479 581,698 757,132 
TOTAL $42,102,976 $55,443,738 $82,066,881 $55,611,617 

PIG IRON CAPACITY ONLY 

Interlake Iron Corp. $ 260,430 $ 444,762 $ 774,855 $ 237,808 
Sloss-Sheffield. Steel & Iron Co. 354,367 277,741 512,359 263,060 
251,815 397,337 551,897 675,566 


Woodward Iron Co. 


tEstimated. Loss. 


*Actual net reduced approximately $8,000,000 by revision of income 


tax and allocation of larger share of pension fund payments to this quarter. 





Mr. Olds said that rolled and finished steel 
production last year was again in excess 
of rated capacity and that ingot produc- 
tion was close to rated capacity. Produc- 
tion capacity of certain products was sub- 
stantially increased during the year. 
Ingot production of 30,029,950 net tons 
in 1942 was 28 per cent larger than in 
1916, the highest year of its ingot produc- 
tion during World War No. 1. The chair- 
man referred to various accomplishments 
which have’ won official recognition by 
the War and Navy Departments and the 
Maritime Commission. 


The net income of $71,818,569 com- 
pared with $116,171,075 for the preced- 
ing year, despite the fact that the revenue 
and services sold in 1942 was the high- 
est in the corporation’s history, being ap- 
proximately $234,500,000 greater than 
in 1941. 

The corporation expended last year 
$117,546,022 of its own resources for 
additions and betterments to properties, 
bringing the total since June, 1940, up to 
$282,000,000. In the same period, he 
added, the corporation has undertaken 
the construction of emergency facilities 
for government account involving an ex- 
penditure of $436,000,000 of government 





funds, making for an aggregate, involving 
the use of both government and corpo- 
ration funds, of $718,000,000. Unex- 
pended balances as of March 1, 1943, 
for such property additions and replace- 
ments to be paid for by the corporation, 
amounted to approximately $130,000,000. 

Since the commencement of the na- 
tional emergency, more than 70,000 em- 
ployes have joined the Army, Navy and 
their auxiliary forces. The average num- 
ber of employes last year of 335,866 was 
the highest on record. The pa¥roll for 
these employes ( $738,444,009) was more 
than 12 times the amount of the total 
preferred and common dividends paid for 
1942. The total compensation for all 
executives receiving $10,000 or more a 
year during 1942, represented less than 
1 per cent of the payroll for that year. 

During the first quarter of 1943, Mr. 
Olds revealed, the average number of 
hours worked per week by all corpora- 
tion employes was 40.7. The average 
hourly pay was $1.12 and average week- 
ly earnings, $45.69. 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, 
reports first quarter net income as $123,- 
226, after provision of $451,706 for fed- 








eral and state income and excess profits 
taxes. Net is equal to 58 cents a share 
and compares with $190,331, or 91 cents 
a share, when taxes on income amounted 
to $160,994. For 12 months ended 
March 31, net totaled $406,058, against 
$489,714 a year earlier. 


Bethlehem Building “a Ship 
Every Day, Including Sunday” 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.'s shipbuilding 
program now is “a ship every day, includ- 
ing Sunday,” according to E. G. Grace, 
presidgnt, at the company’s annual meet- 
ing Afxil 29. Mr. Grace said this sched- 
ule would be bettered if the comparly 
could obffain propeller machinery, valves 
and other equipment, and provided the 
company could obtain the necessary 
manpower. 

Morethan 30,000 employes must be 
added ‘te; Bethlehem shipyards before 
the end of the year, Mr. Grace said. To 
net 30,000 new workers, he said, it would 
be necessary to interview 200,000 men 
and women—to compensate for those 
lost through induction into the armed 
services and those which fall by the way- 
side during training periods. 

Bethlehem, at present, is employing 
170,000 in its shipyards. Total employ- 
ment is 282,000. 

Bethlehem yards have started to de- 
liver escort ships and will deliver “a sub- 
stantial number” in the future. 

Company expended only $2,250,000 
for new facilities and betterments dur- 
ing the first quarter. Mr. Grace said the 
company had practically completed its 
program. “Nothing substantial” is in the 
works and the government-financed 
program is virtually completed. 

While first quarter billings were 
around $432,700,000, more than $2,000,- 
000,000 are in sight for the year, due 
primarily to expanding shipbuilding. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


March quarter net profit of Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp. totaled $416,389, after 
provision of $610,400 for federal income 
and excess profits taxes, equal to 74 cents 
a share. In the first quarter of 1942, 
after providing $719,400 for taxes, profit 
was $823,273, or $1.46 a share. Net in- 
come for nine months ended March 31 
was $1,203,543, against $2,308,887 for 


comparable nine months last year. 


American Steel Foundries 


American Steel Foundries Co., Chi- 
cago, showed consolidated net profit for 
six months to March 31 as $1,393,796, 
after deducting $8,099,600 for federal 
income and excess profits taxes, equal 
to $1.17 a share on common stock. This 
compares with $2,513,208, or $2.12 a 
share, for the six months to March 31. 
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Railroads Set New Records 


Despite Equipment Cuts 


IN 1942 railroads of the United States attained a new 
high record in average number of tons per carload freight 
as a result of a country-wide program whereby shippers 
and receivers united under ODT supervision to produce 
maximum efficiency in loadings and use of cars. The av- 
erage, 40.1 tons per car, was the fourth consecutive an- 
nual record established by the carriers. 

This record gains significance when the vast increase in 
war-stimulated demands upon railroads is weighed against 
their growing material and equipment difficulties. From 
1939 to 1942 the volume of freight traffic increased by 91 
per cent and passenger traffic by 134 per cent. Not only 
have rail carriers handled a greatly augmented tonnage 
of commodities that normally move by rail, but they have 
taken over much extra tonnage that formerly moved by 


water and highway. Traffic reports for first quarter 1943 
show volume in that period to be substantially above the 
levels reached at the peak season of any pre-war year. 
Currently the carriers are performing one-fourth more 
freight and almost twice the passenger service of a year 
ago and are doing the job with what they believe to be 
an insufficient number of cars and locomotives. 


When the railroads made up their new equipment pro- 
grams for 1943, estimates of the amount of power units, 
freight cars, track and accessories were held to the lowest 
point consistent with requirements of the war production 
program. Despite this, their schedules were sharply re- 
duced. WPB pared down a request for 3,354,000 tons 
of steel rails and accessories to 2,880,000 tons for 1948. 
Authorizations for freight cars in 1942 were only one- 
fourth the number required. The locomotive program 
was trimmed about 20 per cent. 

Industrial activity receded slightly in the latest week as 
measured by Stee.’s index which sagged 0.8 point to 
178.5. This compares with 167.4 for like week a year ago. 
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STEEL’S index of activity declined 0.8 point to 178.5 in the week ending May 1}: 
Week Mo. 
Ended 1943 . 1942 Data 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 1938 1987 1986 19385 1934 1933 1992 
May 1 178.5+ 1674 Jan. 178.1 165.7 127.3 114.7 91.1 733 102.9 85.9 74.2 58.8 486 064 
April 24 179.3 1664 Feb. 1788 165.6 182.3 105.8 908 71.1 1068 84.8 82.0 7389 462 86558 
April 17 178.8 166.7 March 179.0 164.6 183.9 104.1 92.6 712 1144 87.7 83.1 78.9 45 S42 
April 10 178.8 166.2 April 166.7 127.2 102.7 88.8 708 1166 1008 85.0 88.6 52.4 52.8 
April 8 1785 166.7 May 167.7 184.8 1046 83.4 674 121.7 101.8 81.8 83.7 68.5 54.8 
Mar. 27 179.2 165.5 June 169.4 188.7 114.1 909 684 1099 1003 174 90.6 70.8 514 
Mar. 20. 179.6 1689 July 171.0 128.7 1084 885 662 1104 100.1 75.8 63.7 77.1 47.1 
Mar. 18.. 179.0 164.1 Aug. 1785 1181 1011 889 687 41100 987.1 %0@7 #=0 741 £48 
Mar, 6....... 1782 1648 Sept. 1748 126.4 118.5 98.0 72.5 96.8 86.7 69.7 56.9 68.0 465 
Feb. 27....... 178.9 165.0 Oct. 1769 188.1 12878 1149 88.6 98.1 98 770 S64 «68.1 484 
Feb. 20....... 178.0 165.1 Nev. 17%8 19822 1985 1162 959 84.1 1064 86.1 S48 S28 475 
+ Preliminary. ea 174.1 180.2 1263 1189 95.1 74.7 107.6 32 6588—lUCSKO CD 
for 1942 and 1943 have been adjusted te offset the forced curtailment in autemeobile production and te mere ee 
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Electric Power Output 





ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 
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Net Tons (000 omitted) 2100 5 ; 2100 
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1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
Censtruction Total Valuation soo) DAS RAS AESEAUREISE RRS EES AASGSERBSRRS REE EAR ERERLS bined 
In 87 Stat 1200 — ae - 1200 
(Unit: $1,000,000) TOTAL VALUATION IN 37 STATES 
1948 1942 1941 1940 1999 ae as, CREE 2 1000 
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TYPICAL of what American industries 
have done to keep in business and to 
retain a working force skilled in produc- 
tion is the case of General Fireproofing 
Co. of Youngstown. 

For years, it was known as one of the 
most air-minded corporations in eastern 
Ohio. 

All of its executives, from President 
George C. Brainard down, traveled ex- 
tensively by air and were interested . in 
aviation. Brainard’s son, now a lieuten- 
ant in the Army, had learned to fly some 
years ago, fought at Guadalcanal. 
That, too, helped make the company 
air minded. The company also was mak- 
ing some aircraft parts such as alumi- 
num chairs for planes, a natural develop- 
ment from its extensive business in mak- 
ing aluminum chairs for offices. 

When the war came, aluminum sup- 
plies were curtailed, so the company 
switched to making chairs of steel. It 
already had a large business manufac- 
turing steel office desks, files, cases, 
office shelving and other office equip- 
ment. 

When the supply of steel was cur- 
tailed, company executives were already 
planning to get into war work. They ne- 
gotiated some contracts with the Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, and began build- 
ing parts for Bell Airacobras. Now they 
flow in great quantities to Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls plants of Bell, where they 
are quickly assembled into fighting air- 
craft. 


Helps Build the Thunderbolt 


General Fireproofing is engaged chiefly 
in making fuselages, wing tips, tail as- 
semblies, ailerons and other parts for 
the deadly P-39 airplane, known as the 
Airacobra. It also turns out wing flaps, 
ailerons and similar parts for the P-47, 
known as the Republic Thunderbolt, one 
of the latest fighter planes developed for 
the Army. 

Employes of the big plant are proud 
of their war job. They post up the latest 
action photographs of Thunderbolts and 
Airacobras in washrooms and on work- 
shop walls. 

“Listen buddy,” confided one worker, 
“We're helping build the world’s best 
pursuit planes—and therefore we're help- 
ing win the war. Recently a squadron of 
flyers knocked down 33 German planes 
and lost only a single Airacobra—the 
planes must be good.” 

Just as with other companies, one of 
General Fireproofing’s big problems was 
to find sufficient workers. Few workers 
of any type were available when the 
company went into the aircraft business. 
So G-F executives decided to train their 
own. 
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They sought to recruit workers 
throughout the city, and they flocked 
in, eager to help build war planes. In 
came barbers, waitresses, hospital work- 
ers and all kinds of non-factory work- 
ers—especially when women workers 
were encouraged by the company who 
felt there was no chance of them being 
lost to the “draft”. Now about 35 per 
cent of the plant’s force is female, and 
some departments are almost entirely 
“manned” by women workers. 

The company opened a school and sent 
every new employe—and all old ones, 
too—to school to impress upon them the 
need for careful, accurate workmanship. 

“That school,” confided one executive, 
“has paid big dividends, both to the 
company and to the new workers. Build- 
ing aircraft parts takes careful work- 
manship. 

“Absolutely no sloppy work goes, for 
American boys’ lives depend on the 
planes we're building. That training is 
preventing a lot of waste and it’s im- 
mensely valuable in getting the new 
workers into production in a very short 
time.” 

Students are trained in drilling, rivet- 
ing and other exacting work such as 
doping, pinking, patching and sewing 
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. . . Graduates showing the most prom- 
ise are made inspectors. The plant lit- 
erally swarms with eagle-eyed inspec- 
tors who spot any inaccuracy in drilling 
a hole, in driving a rivet, or in aligning 
parts. 

“This work must be done exactly 
right,” explained an executive. “It 
must be exact to the thousandth of an 
inch, for our parts are assembled to- 
gether at Buffalo or Niagara Falls with 
parts made elsewhere and if there is the 
slightest inaccurcy, these parts may not 
fit.” 

In Youngstown these days, if the fel- 
low who cut your hair last week or the 
chap who sold you a steak at the butcher 
shop or the girl who served you in a 
retail shop isn’t on duty, you probably 
will find him or her helping build air- 
planes at General Fireproofing. For 
butchers, five-and-dime clerks, grocery 
boys, dieticians, barbers, tailors, wait- 
resses, stenographers, elevator operators 
and representatives of many other pro- 
fessions are now busy producing aircraft 
parts and subassemblies. 

And that’s how one fabricating plant 
is solving its war problem of staying 
in business and retaining its working 
force. 





Directly above—Fuselage sec- 
tion partly assembled. Note 
heavy structural steel fixture for 
aligning parts properly during 
assembly operations 
Right, above—Completed fuse- 
lage sections for Airacobras. 
Completed sections such as 
these go to Bell Aircraft Corp. 


plants at Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls for assembly into com- 
pleted planes 


Right—Wing tips being sprayed 
in specially ventilated paint 
booth 


Opposite page—Girls do an ex- 
pert job of sewing fabric cov- 
ering on ailerons 
Right, below—Former beauty 


shop operator and retail store 
employe assembling parts 


Left, below —Girl operator 
working on partly assembled 
rudder section 

























































(Number 14 in a Series on 
Conservation and Substitution ) 


IT IS A FACT that conventional un- 
treated bolts can be replaced by plain 
carbon steel heat-treated bolts of a much 
smaller size yet having the same strength. 
Also due to the improved physical prop- 
erties developed by heat treating, bolts 
of plain carbon steel can be substituted 
for alloy steel bolts in many applications. 
Thus heat-treated bolts make it possible 
to not only save important amounts of 
plain carbon steels but also save alloy 
steels by replacing them with a steel that 
uses no alloy. 

At first glance, one might assume that 
such savings would be insignificant. 
While it is true that the saving on a 
single bolt or a few bolts does not amount 
to much, yet these savings become most 
significant when multiplied by the hun- 
dreds of millions. 

A development of the ordnance depart- 
ment is a typical example of how quanti- 
ties quickly make important savings on 
small items. A primer tube originally 
made from brass is now stamped from 
steel sheets, “U’d” up to close, then 
sealed by brazing, eliminating entirely 
the need for brass. While this saving 
only amounts to 0.59-pound per unit, 
on a single order for 100,000,000 primers 
some 29,500 tons of brass are saved— 
and that’s an important amount of a 
critical material. Savings in bolts can be 
equally important. 

While savings in material are most 
vital in the present emergency, other im- 
portant advantages are the cost reduc- 
tions possible and the increase in the 
holding power of the bolted fastening. 

Today more than ever it is most im- 
portant that we use the smallest bolts 
that will carry the load safely. Adequate 
factors of safety must be allowed, of 
course, but they should be chosen with 
regard to actual physical properties of 
the bolts themselves rather than being 
based on more or less arbitrary data ob- 
tained from standard test specimens 
which have not been heat treated. Even 
though the data are based on results 
from tests of heat-treated steel, the 
values obtained will ordinarily be much 
lower than actual values because the 
test will be based on the standard 0.505- 
inch diameter test specimens rather than 
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on bolts themselves which may be of 
much smaller diameter. 

The reason why actual strength of 
bolts can be much higher than calculated 
or predicted strength is due to the 
phenomenon known as “mass effect.” 
Take two bars of the same steel each a 
foot long but one %-inch in diameter 
and the other 6 inches in diameter. The 
same heat treatment will produce a sur- 
face hardness of only about 250 brinell 
in the 6-inch bar compared to nearly 
600 brinell in the %-inch bar. The heavy 
bar fails to respond to its hardening treat- 
ment purely because of the difference in 
size, the larger bar having stored up much 
more heat than the smaller. 

While the heat in both bars is dissi- 
pated rapidly upon quenching, the heavy 
bar has a much larger total heat content 
to be removed. This delays the drop in 
temperature just enough to slow down 
the quenching effect and thus prevent 
complete hardening of the heavy bar. 

This effect not only prevents the in- 
terior of the large bar from being hard- 


*Now serving as chief of the Material Dis- 
tribution Branch, Production Resources Sec- 
tion, Production Division, Army Air Forces’ 
materiel center, Dayton, O., as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Air Forces. 



















ened but also cases the surfaces hard- 
ness to be decreased. Thus if a speci- 
fication for shafting calls for steel heat 
treated to 300 brinell, plain carbon steel 
can meet the requirement only if the 
shaft thickness does not exceed about 
8 inches, and even then this hardness 
will be attained only at the surface of 
the quenched and untempered bar. 

There is a second factor to consider 
also. Optimum combinations of strength 
and toughness are best secured when the 
steel is fully hardened by the quench, 
followed by tempering to the desired 
strength level. If full hardness is not de- 
veloped by the quench, the ductility and 
toughness after tempering may be high 
but the tensile strength low. 

These factors operate to make many 
mechanical property charts misleading 
and to cause wide variations between 
calculated and actual physical proper- 
ties on such items as bolts and cap screws. 

Yet another factor enters into the ulti- 
mate strength attained when heat treat- 
ing bolts. One reason why actual test 
values on bolts are much higher than 
predicted values is that the threads on a 
bolt act much like the fins on a cylinder 
of an air-cooled engine. Their effect in 
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the quench is to promote rapid cooling 
at the very base of the root threads where 
the bolt diameter is a minimum and 
where strength is consequently most 
needed. The result is to promote yet more 
rapid cooling and thus increase the 
physical properties resulting from the 
heat treatment. This increase in speed of 
quenching (extraction of heat) is espe- 
cially valuable because it increases the 
physical properties at the root of the 
threads—the most critical location. 

Fig. 5 shows a chart giving results of 
three penetration hardness tests. 


Fig. 4 shows how these penetration 
hardness tests are made. After the bar 
has been heat treated, it is sawed in two 
at the center and the surface prepared 
for hardness tests. These are taken 
across a diameter of the bar at about 
1/16-inch intervals and the results plotted 
on a chart as shown in Fig. 5. The three 
curves in Fig. 5 represent hardness pene- 
tration tests taken on three different bar 
sizes, namely, %, 1% and 1% inches in 
diameter. The material in all three 
cases was 0.37 per cent carbon, 0.78 per 
cent manganese steel, quenched from 
1500 degrees Fahr. into water at 75 to 
90 degrees Fahr. 
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Note that the surface hardness of the 
%-inch diameter bar was 52 compared 
with 53 rockwell C for the 1%-inch bar— 
approximately the same. However, the 
minimum hardness at the center was 27 
for the %-inch bar against 15 rockwell C 
for the 1%-inch bar. Thus the “mass 
effect” here has confined most of the hard- 
ness to the outer %4-inch of the 1'-inch 
bar resulting in an interior section of 
this bar fully 1% inches in diameter 
having a hardness of only 27 rockwell 
C or lower. 

Compare this with the %-inch bar in 
which only a %-inch central section or 
about % of the total volume is less than 
27 rockwell C or lower. Obviously the 
smaller bar will have a much higher 
average breaking strength per unit of 
cross sectional area than will the larger 
bar even though the smaller bar has been 
hardened to a slightly lower surface hard- 
ness. 


While the effect shown here is between 
% and 1%-inch diameter bars, the same 
thing would apply between %4-inch and 
%-inch diameter bars but to a slightly 
less degree. This the so-called “mass 
effect” largely responsible for actual 
test results of heat-treated bolts being 
higher than calculated results. Also, as 
mentioned previously, the rapid cooling 
effected by the threads also helps to at- 
tain full hardness throughout the center 
of the work by speeding the extraction 
of heat during the quench. 

Some idea of the actual 
strength of plain carbon steel bolts when 
they are heat treated properly can be 
obtained from the test results shown in 
Tables I and II. Table I is actual data 
on results of testing cap screws taken 
at random from the stock of the Lamson 
& Sessions Co. These were all 3 inches 


ultimate 


Fig. 1. (Left, above )}—‘“Believe it 
or not”—but these two bolts have 
the same ultimate strength. The 
%-inch bolt of ordinary steel has 
ultimate strength of about 24,000 
pounds per square inch which com- 
pares with 160,000 for the %-inch 
bolt made of SAE-1035 steel heat 
treated. The %-inch bolt weighs 
only 40 per cent as much as the 
other 


Fig. 2. 

matic presentation showing torque 

required to put pull or grip of 

1000 pounds on bolts of different 

diameters. Note greater effective- 
ness of small bolt 


(Upper right )—Diagram- 


Fig. 3. (Lower right )—Pictorial 


demonstration of pounds pull re- 
quired on standard wrenches to 
produce a stress of 60,000 pounds 
per square inch in the bolt itself 








long, three samples in each of the four 
diameters—%, %, % and %-inch—being 
tested. 


Results in Table I show an ultimate 
strength varying from a low of 148,500 
pounds per square inch to a high of 171,- 
000 pounds per square inch. Note that 
hardness ranges from 269 to 341 brinell. 
These tests were made by Harry 
Churchill, engineering consultant, Cleve- 
land. 

Table II shows result of similar tests 
on SAE-1035 steel cap screws 3 inches 
long taken at random from Lamson & 
Sessions’ stock and tested by James H. 
Herron Co., Cleveland. In this test four 
samples of each of the sizes from % to 
%-inch diameter were Results 
show an ultimate strength ranging from a 
minimum of 147,100 pounds per square 
inch to a maximum of 172,700 pounds 
per square inch. Hardness tests on the 
head show hardness ranged from 285 
to 332 brinell. 


In all these tests the ultimate strength 


tested. 


was based on the area calculated from 
the root diameter. 


These tests show that it is not hard 
to attain ultimate strengths from 150,000 
to 170,000 pounds per square inch in 
standard heat-treated carbon’ steel bolts 
and cap screws in sizes from % to %-inch 
This compares with 60,000 
to 75,000 pounds per square inch which 
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is taken as the ultimate strength of or- 
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dinary hot-rolled steel bolts and cap 
screws not heat treated. What these high 
physical strengths can mean in actual 
applications is graphically portrayed in 
the following example. 

For instance, a %-inch bolt with 10 
threads per inch made from ordinary 
hot-rolled steel of 0.14 to 0.22 per cent 
carbon content and not heat treated will 
be found to have a breaking strength of 
about 24,000 pounds. This is equivalent 
to about 75,000 pounds per square inch 
ultimate strength in the metal. As against 
this, a properly heat-treated, ‘%-inch 
diameter bolt with 20 threads per inch 
made from SAE-1035 steel and heat 
treated to an ultimate tensile strength 
of about 160,000 pounds per square inch 
has the same 24,000 pounds breaking 
strength. Thus a %-inch heat-treated bolt 
can be used to replace a %-inch unheat- 
treated bolt since it has the same 
strength. 

But here is the significant point—for 
the same length, the %-inch bolt weighs 
about 40 per cent as much as the %-inch 
bolt. Thus the %-inch bolt saves 60 per 
cent of the steel required by the %-inch 
bolt while doing the same job. Actually 
it will do a more effective job because 
it makes a more effective fastening as 
will be pointed out. 


Heat Treating Saves Steel 


A hundred %-inch heat-treated bolts 
would weigh 35 pounds as against 86 
pounds for a hundred of the %-inch bolts 
not heat treated—both 6 inches long. But 
bolts are made not by the hundreds but 
by the millions—so let’s compare on the 
basis of a million. Here we have 430 
tons as against 175 tons, showing a sav- 
ing of 255 tons of steel merely by the 
use of heat-treated bolts of the smaller 
size. Obviously such savings can be ex- 
tended widely wherever unheat-treated 
bolts are now used and there are many, 
many such applications. 

Clearly you can save steel by calling 
for heat-treated cap screws and bolts. 
In the sample above, both steels cost 
about the same per pound and both rank 
about the same in availability but the 
heat-treated %-inch bolt yields an actual 
saving of 60 per cent in steel in addition 
to providing a more effective fastening 
as will be shown. 

The savings are more spectacular when 
the heat-treated bolt is considered in 
connection with a nut. The %-inch SAE 
nut weighs 3.7 pounds per hundred as 
against 20.1 pounds for %-inch USS nut. 
This gives a total for nut and bolt of 38.7 
pounds per hundred for the small diam- 
eter items as against 106.1 pounds for 
unheat-treated items of equivalent 
strength. Based on manufacturing a mil- 
lion at a time, these figures reduce to 190 
tons against 530.5 tons, representing a 
saving of 340.5 tons of steel. This 
amounts to savings of 64 per cent in 
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Fig. 4. (Above )—Hardness pene- 

tration curves in Fig. 1 were made 

by taking hardness readings across 

sections of the bar after heat treat- 
ment as shown here 


Fig. 5. ( Below )—Hardness pene- 
tration curves for three sizes of 
bar stock—%, 1% and 1%-inches 
diameter. All were quenched from 
1500 degrees Fahr. into water. Ma- 
terial analyzed 0.37 per cent car- 
bon; 0.78 per cent manganese. Note 
how large size bar has much 
greater proportion of metal un- 
hardened, thus giving lower effec- 
tive ultimate strength 
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amount of critical material. 

Today when every possible means must 
be taken to conserve steel—and especial- 
ly when it is realized that such heat- 
treated bolts can be used to replace al- 
loy steel bolts in many applications— 
these important material savings cannot 
be overlooked. All aircraft and automo- 
tive engineers long ago took advantage 
of the savings accruing from use of heat- 


treated items. Other designers and en- 
gineers can profit accordingly. 

For example, Army Air Corps speci- 
fications last year were changed to ap- 
prove the use of SAE-4037 heat-treated 
steel as an alternate for SAE-2330, and 
NE-8630 for SAE-X-4130 when used for 
manufacture of nuts and bolts, all sizes 
and types where the shank diameter is 
%-inch and less. This elimination of 
nickel in these applications is an im- 
portant conservation measure. 

Likewise AMS-6322 (NE-8739) steel 
is considered satisfactory for bolts under 
as well as over %-inch in diameter. 

Other substitutions already made in- 
clude the use of NE-8739, NE-8630, for 
SAE-3135 and SAE-3140 for bolts, screws 
and engine mounting studs. 


How You Can Save Steel: Upsetting 
of bolts, cap screws and many other prod- 
ucts with head, flanges or other portions 
larger than the shanks is today realized 
as essential to avoid wasting metal which 
would be machined if the parts were 
made from bar stock. Upsetting such 
products in heading machines is done 
with practically no scrap, producing an 
important savings in metal as well as 
time. Many carbon steels, alloy steels and 
nonferrous alloys are readily upset, hot 
or cold. Dimensional accuracy and finish 
are not sacrificed, for the most exacting 
aircraft specifications are met in upset 
products. 

Bolts and cap screws up to 0.40 per 
cent carbon can be upset cold with little 
difficulty. It is even possible to cold 
upset parts containing up to 0.60 per 
cent carbon. Above this carbon con- 
tent it is usually necessary to upset while 
the work is hot. Where a still higher car- 
bon content is desired, you usually can 
go to a low alloy steel or to one of the 
residual alloy steels (known as NE 
steels ). 

Better Fastening Obtained: It is in- 
teresting to see how the use of a smaller 
diameter bolt, heat treated to give the 
same tensile strength as a larger bolt, re- 
sults in a better fastening being obtained. 

In most cases the efficiency of a bolt 
depends upon the care used in tightening 
it. In deciding how a bolt should be 
tightened it is necessary to consider what 
the stresses on it will be. These may be 
divided into four different classes: 

—A bolt holding a part which is locked 
by other means. 

—A bolt holding a part held in place 
by the grip of the bolt only. 

—A bolt with a compressible substance, 
such as a spring or a compressible pack- 
ing, between the two surfaces it is hold- 
ing together. 

—Bolts subject to shear. 

In the first and last classes it is neces- 
sary to tighten the bolts to such an extent 
that they will be held firmly in place and 
will not work loose. By far the larger 
number of bolts are used where they 
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Here is one step in the building of the “five ocean fleet.” It shows the tapping 
of a heat for a steel made to U.S. Navy Department’s rigid requirements. Today 
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TABLE I—tTest of Heat-Treated Cap Screws by Harry Churchill 
SAE-1035 Steel, 3-Inch Long 








Breaking 
Nominal Breaking Stress on Per Cent Brinell Hardness 
Size Strength, Root Area, Reduction Number 
Inch Pounds Ib./in.2 Root Area Head End 
Meee yc a> vse es 50,800 » 168,000 25.6 $21 $11 
See eee eed oes. 49,000 162,000 $1.4 $21 302 
er thkah seetawanes 51,000 169,000 25.2 341 $21 
ee are a $1,100 154,000 34.2 $02 302 
OY fs ora case beeets 80,000 148,500 36.6 302 285 
RE aS eae 30,900 158,000 36.1 285 293 
er eT ee 20,300 161,000 27.9 $21 $21 
& 19,900 158,000 37.0 $41 $21 
Tre Gied 5 3-0 oben dé ,000 159,000 $2.5 $21 $21 
RA Sy: Sore 11,500 169,500 39.9 302 269 
oy 11,600 171,000 37.2 302 285 
% 11,100 163,500 44.1 302 285 
TABLE Il—Test of Heat-Treated Cap Screws by James H. Herron Co. 
SAE-1085 Steel, 3-Inch Long 
——Yield Point —Ultimate Strength— 
Pounds Pounds Jo Re- Brinell Hardness 
Size Pounds Per Sq. In. Pounds Per Sq. In. duction Point Head 
%-16 9,440 139,200 11,190 165,000 30.5 269° $11 
%-16 9,410 138,800 11,100 163,700 35.0 269° $11 
%-16 9,470 189,700 11,160 164,600 33.3 277° $11 
%-16...... 9,280 136,900 11,040 162,800 37.6 269° 802 
%-18.. . 15,830 125,900 19,350 153,900 25.6 293° 302 
%-18...... 15,000 119,300 18,490 147,100 26.9 269° 285 
%-13.. 15,220 121,100 18,710 148,800 25.6 269° 285 
%-18 15,540 123,600 19,180 152,600 27.4 269° 285 
%-11 25,050 124,100 30,020 148,800 26.4 285 285 
%-11 25,180 124,800 80,240 149,800 28.0 293 293 
%-11 25,410 125,900 $0,190 149,600 26.4 285 285 
%-1l.). 25,100 124,400 29,850 147,900 29.7 285 285 
%-10>. 42,390 140,400 49,620 164,300 24.1 $21 $21 
%-10.*.. 42,680 141,300 48,610 161,000 25.5 302 $11 
%-10... 48,550 144,200 50,020 165,700 24.1 $21 $21 
%-10 45,860 151,900 52,140 172,700 20.2 332 332 
Remarks: Unit values computed on nominal root diameter. 
*Readings are low due to inadequate surface area. 
TABLE Ill 
Data on Tightening Bolts, American National Coarse Thread System 
Diameter Threads (See *) (See +) (See }) (See §) 
of bolt, in. per inch Inch-Pounds Inch-Pounds Inches Pounds 
, 20 55 87 $3.25 26 
te . 18 68 178 4.06 44 
% . 16 81 $19 4.88 65 
ese wes es 14 93 501 5.69 88 
%. 18 107 771 6.50 ©) 118 
te . 12 121 1,124 7.81 153 
% . ll 134 1,538 8.13 189 
N 10 160 2,730 9.75 280 
% i) 186 4,871 11.4 383 
a4 8 212 6,554 138.0 504 
1% 7 239 9,295 14.6 636 
1% 7 264 13,086 16.8 802 
| Se 6 $15 22,686 19.5 1,168 
eens 5 868 35,828 22.8 1,571 
2 4ty 420 53,961 26.0 2,075 
2% Aly 471 78,762 29.8 2,688 
2% 4 523 107,589 $2.5 8,310 
2% 4 573 145,761 35.8 4,071 
3 8% 628 192,514 39.0 4,936 


*Torque on nut for 1000 'b. tension in bolt. 


Torque on nut for 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. stress in bolts. 
t Effective length of standard commercial wrenches. 
§Pull on standard commercial wrenches to produce stress of 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. 





come under the second class, Here the 
efficiency of the bolt depends entirely 
upon the initial tightening. 

Obviously the initial tightening stress 
is thus extremely important in many bolt 
applications. Therefore it is necessary to 
have some knowledge regarding the re- 
lation between the torque applied and 
the initial tension in the bolt. 

A mathematical examination of the 
factors involved show that P! = 0.2DT of 


90 


T = 5Pl/D where P is the pull at the 
end of the wrench in pounds; / is the 
effective length of the wrench in inches; 
D is the nominal or outside diameter of 
the bolt in inches; T is the tensile stress 
in the bolt in pounds per square inch. 
Presented in another way, this means that 
with a constant torque the grip of the 
bolt or tension induced in its inversely 
proportional to the outside or nominal 
diameter of the bolt. 


The importance of this relation is 
shown by reference to Figs 2 and 38. Fig. 
2 shows the 60-pound pull which must be 
exerted at the end of a 10-inch wrench 
in order to produce a grip of 1000 pounds 
in a 3-inch bolt. Compare this with the 
5-pound pull which will produce the 
same grip in a %-inch pull. 

Fig. 3 shows the required pull on 
standard-length wrenches needed to pro- 
duce stresses of 60,000 pounds per 
square inch in bolts of different diam- 
eters. 

From these two diagrams, it is evident 
that it is easier for an operator to pull up 
a smaller bolt to its maximum effective 
tension than a large bolt. That this fac- 
tor can be of great importance is brought 
out in Table III. The third column in 
this table shows torque which must be 
applied to the nut to develop a 1000- 
pound tension in the bolt. 

Since the torque required to load a 
bolt at a given stress per square inch 
varies as the cube of the diameter of the 
bolt, standard wrenches produce a rela- 
tively high strain in bolts of small diam- 
eter and an extremely low one in bolts 
of large diameter. 


Factors To Consider 


It must be appreciated that the torque 
necessary to produce a grip or pull in a 
bolt varies directly as the diameter of 
the bolt. This is of importance, for it 
means that since the screw is used as a 
jack in forcing together the parts being 
joined, the smaller the diameter, the 
more efficient it will be. The conditions 
which must be considered in tightening 
bolts fall roughly into three classes: 

In small ‘sizes the danger of breaking 
the bolt is the principal one encountered. 
The torque necessary to break a %-inch 
bolt of 60,000 pounds per square ineh 
ultimate strength is given in Table III 
as 87 inch-pounds. This requires little 
pull even when using a short wrench. 
Bolts %-inch in diameter are about the 
smallest that are not readily broken with 
a standard wrench if the usual low-car- 
bon steel is employed without heat treat- 
ing. 

In the medium group, from %-inch to 
l-inch or slightly larger, it is possible to 
apply a torque that will utilize the full 
strength of the bolt, but not with stand- 
ard-length wrenches. (We are still talk- 
ing about usual low-carbon steel “with- 
out heat treatment”). This is the reason 
why track bolts are usually tightened 
with longer wrenches, and why such 
wrenches are frequently used in car con- 
struction and other work. A study of 
Table III will indicate where extra long 
wrenches should be utilized. 

Large bolts (over 1 inch in diameter ) 
require so much torque to tighten them 
to a point where their strength is utilized 
efficiently that it would seem wise to 
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OCATED practically next door to 
most of the nation’s largest steel 
mills, the Hanlon-Gregory galvanizing 
plant is on a direct line between these 
mills and your own plant. For prompt 
service and speedy delivery, have 
your materials sent to us for galvan- 
izing or pickling and painting. 
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Controlled Oxidation Firing 


. . « in automatic enameling furnace of unusual construc- 
tion affords control over many hard-to-handle factors in pro- 





FIRING porcelain 
enamel on steel by the 
controlled oxidation proc- 
ess may be described in 
brief as follows: 

The ground coat is 
applied and dried in any 
suitable standard man- 
ner. 

The ware is then al- 
lowed to heat up to 
between 1000 and 1100 
degrees Fahr. in air, so 
that oxygen may pene- 
trate the dry bisque and 
oxidize the surface of 
the iron base. The time 
and temperature of this 
operation may vary con- 
siderably depending up- 
on the ware and furnace 
conditions. 

After the oxidizing op- 
eration, the ware is heat- 
ed to proper fusion in an 
atmosphere which is 
nonoxidizing. 

In general the pur- 
poses of the process are: 

—-To retard the for- 
mation of copper heads. 

—To allow control of the degree of 
oxidation. 

—To retard the fishscaling tendencies. 
Most of the recent published work on 
the explanation of fishscaling agrees with 
results observed from time to time with 
this process. 

—-To retard formation of scale at the 
high temperature on areas of metal 
which are to be kept free from enamel. 

The conditions of the process, as out- 
lined above, can be met in the manu- 
facture of large, closed, glass-lined tanks 
with a minimum of equipment, because 
the openings can be closed. Such tanks 
act as their own muffle and if properly 
ventilated can be successfully heated in 
a direct fired furnace. However, to meet 
the conditions when enameling light 
gage ware which cannot be closed to 





From a paper presented at the sixth annua! 
forum of the Porcelain Enamel! Institute. 


duction of enameled ware 






























Fig. 1—Load entering furnace from transfer car 


form its own muffle, the atmosphere in 
the entire furnace space must be con- 


trolled. 


After consitlerable study, a furnace 
was designed having special features 
which were virtually dictated by the 
requirements of the process. 

The furnace consists of two chambers 
built as one straight-through tunnel di- 
vided by an alloy door. Both chambers 
are heated by means of radiant tubes, 
using butane as the fuel. The tubes 
are fired alternately from either side, 
and extend’ across the bottom of the 
furnace and up the opposite side where 
they take a 180-degree turn downward 
for about 2 feet, and then pass out 
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through the side wall of 
the furnace. 

Each chamber of the 
furnace has a complete- 
ly separated set of radi- 
ant tubes and controls. 
The air-gas ratio is main- 
tained constant by use of 
a hydraulically operated 
regulating system. The 
hydraulic pressure is ac- 
tuated by means of the 
differential pressure cre- 
ated by the flow of the 
gas and air through ori- 
fices in the respective 
pipe lines. The tem- 
perature of each cham- 
ber of the furnace is con- 
trolled by a throttling 
type recording-controll- 
ing potentiometer. 

The ware is transport- 
ed through the furnace 
by an alloy roller hearth 
and standard roller tables 
are used outside of the 
furnace. 

The schematic draw- 
ing shows the general 
arrangement in elevation, and the plan 
view shows the complete conveyor sys- 
tem. The furnace chambers are each 
approximately 18 feet long, and the fur- 
nace loading was laid out for the use of 
an alloy tray 4 feet 2 inches wide and 
14 feet long. There is room for six 
trays if all positions on the conveyor 
and in the furnace are filled, but in 
practice only five trays are used, so that 
there may always be room for one or 
more trays to advance. 

The hearth rolls are made of centrif- 
ugal cast alloy cylinders having a tapered 
casting welded to each end. The tapered 
castings are lathe-turned at the ends so 
as to form short shafts. The tapered 
section of the rolls extend on out into 
the bearings which are fastened to the 
steel framework of the furnace shell. 

In order to avoid the necessity of at- 
tempting to stop air leaks at each hole 
where the shafts come through, the de- 
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Mr. Gordon, 


You've Got 
omething There! 


Adnd the curious thing is that he had! 

That incredible bandwagon is actually the miss- 
ing link between the Iron Horse and a dray horse. It 
combined the best features of a locomotive — steam — 
and a quadruped — legs! 

For a horse’s legs, brother Gordon reasoned with 
stirring logic, had always been the extremity of ef- 
ficient hauling power, hence they always would be. So 
he built mechanical legs for his dream of motive 
power. ... The spirited vehicle pranced itself to pieces, 
and Gordon’s dream was ended. 


Universal Turret Lathes . 


Yet, in 1824, David Gordon had something that 
might have made mechanical history. It was traction 
that he was striving for, never dreaming that the 
wheels alone would give enough of it to pull his steam- 
driven carriage . . . while the regrettable legs on that 
hybrid-.hack were remarkably close in principle to the 
caterpillar-type of traction used today on tanks 
and tractors! - 

This story has a modern moral. For every engine 
and every machine that runs today represents many 
failures, many successes — and many problems that 
are still in the process of being solved. And in the 
solutions of those problems lie the great discoveries 
of the future! 

Today, Jones & Lamson engineers and service men 
are working with leading technical men in virtually 
every industry and in hundreds of plants, from the 
largest to the smallest, helping to solve those problems. 
And behind them is a background of machine tool 
engineering that spans more than a century of our 
industrial history — since the days of David Gordon. 

No matter what your problem — or when — Jones 
& Lamson engineers are at your service. 

Call upon them! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 


JONES & LAMSON 
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MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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WICKES AUTOMATIC 
CENTER DRIVE CRANKSHAFT LATHE 


’ \ 


This efficient new Wickes Model CH-8 Auto- 
matic Center Drive type lathe is ideal for ma- 
chining the main line bearings, stub-end, flange 
and oil slinger complete on crankshafts for air- 
plane, truck and tractor both gasoline and Diesel 
engines. By setting up duplicate lathes, the sec- 
ond tooled for finish turning the same parts, you 
can save considerable time and labor by eliminat- 
ing rough grinding operations. 

View above shows lathe with loading device. View 
at left shows tooling for machining rear end of 
two throw crankshaft. 


Entire operation is automatic and controlled by 
an electrical push-button panel. Write today for 
complete facts about this and other Wickes auto- 
matic lathes. 


o DB 
icheaA Lathes CUT COSTS + SPEED PRODUCTION 


WICKES BROTHERS « SAGINAW, MICHIGAN « EST. 1854 


Crankshaft Turning Equipment ¢ Double-End Boring, Heavy Duty Engine, and Special Production Lathes * Simplex Blue Printers 
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sign was so made that the complete bank 
of bearings for each chamber could be 
covered by steel plates bolted on from 
the outside. 

The interior of the furnace is con- 
structed of one course of firebrick backed 
up by a 4%-inch thickness of insulating 
brick and 4% inches of insulating blocks. 
The top of the furnace chamber is of 
the arch type with generous provision for 
expansion of the refractories. 

The bottom of the furnace is carried 
several inches off the foundation floor 
by means of steel channels. Steel plate, 
welded throughout, completely encases 
the furnace as a further precaution 
against air leaking into the hot zone. 
This construction also has some general 
insulating value. 

The simplest conception of the op- 
eration may be had by thinking of one 
tray only going through the system. In 


Fig. 2. (Left, above )—Automatic control panel. Note pushbuttons on end for 
controlling operations by hand when desired 


Fig. 3. (Right )—Loading-unloading station alongside furnace 


this case the tray is on the No. 1 transfer 
car, in which position it is loaded with 
the coated ware. When the operator 
presses the starting button the transfer 
car moves on its track to a new position 
directly in front of the No. 1 furnace 
door. While the transfer car is moving, 
the No. 1 door is also rising, and when 
it has reached the top limit switch, the 
rolls of the No. 1 transfer car begin to 
turn and advance the loaded tray into 
the first furnace chamber, the, roller 
hearth of which is also turning. The 
advance of the loaded tray continues 
until it reaches the far end of the first 
furnace chamber where a flag on the 
tray intercepts an electric eye light beam 
and the rolls stop their rotation. The 


Fig. 4—Plan and elevation diagrams of furnace for oxidation enameling process 
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electric impulse set up by the electric 
eye also actuates relays to close the No. 
1 door and No. 1 transfer 
car back to the loading position. All this 
time the center door remains closed. 


move the 


Trays on the conveyor are automati- 
cally advanced as soon as the No. 1 
transfer car comes back to the loading 
position. The im- 
pulse also starts a slow reversed motion 
of the hearth rolls which continue un- 
til the loaded tray has moved back to- 
ward the door for a distance of approxi- 
At this time the load 
beam 


same electric eye 


mately 18 inches. 
intercepts another 
which causes the roller hearth to travel 


electric eye 
forward again, but at a slow speed. 
This oscillation of the load continues 
in the furnace until the oxidation time is 
completed. 

If the rolls were to stop completely 
when the load comes into the furnace, 
the top portion of the rolls would be 
considerably Gooled by radiation to the 
while at 
of the 
rapidly 


enamel ware and alloy tray, 


time the lower part 


heat 


the same 
rolls would be receiving 
from the radiant tubes which would be 
firing at their maximum rate during the 
early part of the heating period. By 
providing for the slow rotation of the 
rolls, uneven heating is avoided, and it is 
felt that this provision greatly reduces 
the thermal wear and tear on the alloy 
metal of these centrifugally cast rolls. 
The No. 1 electric timer having indi- 
cated completion of the oxidizing period, 
relays cause the center door of the fur- 
nace to rise, When this door reaches its 
top limit switch, the roller hearth of 
both chambers begins to rotate rapidly 
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Fig. 5—Controlled atmosphere equipment 


in a forward direction and the loaded 
tray advances into the hot zone of the 
furnace. Here again when the load 
reaches the far end and intercepts an 
electric eye beam the door begins to 
close and the roller hearth stops and 
reverses direction of rotation at slow 
speed. When the center No. 2 door 
reaches the closed position, a limit switch 
is operated which starts the purging gas 
to flow into this chamber at a high rate, 
which is continued for about one minute 
when an electric timer shuts off the high 
rate flow and the slow or maintenance 
rate of gas flow continues into the hot 
zone chamber. 

When the hot zone firing time has 
elapsed, the electric timer starts the 
opening of the No. 3 furnace door and 
also puts in motion the No. 2 transfer 
car so that by the time the door is open 
the transfer car is in position ready to 
receive the load of ware which is dis- 
charged from the furnace by the for- 
ward rotation of the roller hearth and 
the roller table on the No. 2 transfer 
car. As soon as the load has fully ad- 
vanced onto the transfer car, the No. 3 
door begins to close and the car moves 
back to its normal position. 

When the furnace operator presses 
the starting button, the ensuing detail 
operations are timed, controlled, and re- 
peated by the arrangement of timers, 
electric eyes, limit switches and inter- 
locking relays. By the proper function- 
ing of these parts, it is possible to have 
ware in both chambers of the furnace 
practically all of the time. 

The furnace was designed for a gross 
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load of 10,000 pounds per hour, and a 
tool-to-ware ratio of 1 to 2. The fuel 
consumption is approximately 55 gallons 
of butane per hour under full-load con- 
ditions. 

Maintaining a satisfactory atmosphere 
in the hot zone of this furnace presented 
some new problems, When any one of 
the three doors is opened, the tempera- 
ture differential causes a rapid insweep 
of air into the furnace and therefore 
the equipment is arranged so that the 
prepared atmosphere can be run into the 
furnace at a high rate until this original 
free oxygen is eliminated. Then the 
rate of atmosphere supply is cut down 
to a level just sufficient to maintain the 
proper fusing zone atmosphere. 

Making the necessary atmosphere is 
essentially a problem of burning air with 
a rich mixture of the most convenient 
fuel available. Butane is quite satis- 
factory for this purpose. In this case 
the air and the fuel are burned in a 
standard industrial type six-cylinder, in- 
ternal combustion engine, equipped with 
standard carburetors for butane. In 
some respects the engine is performing 
as a pump and in order to make it work 
satisfactorily we must keep the lines 
open. In other words, we must keep the 
throttle of the engine open to provide 
the maximum volumetric efficiency and 
this can be done only by keeping the 
engine under load. The engine power 
is used to drive two compressors, the 
use of which will appear in the continu- 
ing description. 

The exhaust gases from the engine are 
led through water sprays to cool them, 





and then they flow on through a dia- 
phragm valve te the first compressor. 
This compressor buikls up and main- 
tains a pressure of 125 pounds per square 
inch in a second water spray chamber 
from which the gases are bled off through 
another diaphragm valve into a stand- 
ard receiver tank. By cooling the gases 
to 70 degrees Fahr. under a pressure 
of 125 pounds per square inch, moisture 
is removed to the same degree as though 
the gases were cooled to 14 degrees 
Fahr. at ordinary atmospheric pressure. 


Supplies Shop Air Line 


The exhaust gases do not enter the 
second compressor. This machine sim- 
ply takes about one half of the power 
that must be used and furnishes com- 
pressed air which is led into the regular 
shop air line at a very low cost. 

Atmosphere is flowing at a low rate 
through an adjustable valve into the hot 
zone of the furnace all of the time dur- 
ing working hours. When a load of 
ware enters the hot zone and the cen- 
ter door comes down, an electric relay 
opens a second valve so that the gas 
flows into the hot zone at a purging 
rate for about a minute, at the end of 
which time this second valve is closed by 
an electric timer. 

Thus through the use of an engine and 
compressors, and storing the atmosphere 
under pressure, it is quite easy to meet 
the requirements of supplying the at- 
mosphere at two different rates. The 
gases are generated at about 175 cubic 
feet per minute. The purge is at the 
rate of 450 cubic feet per minute and 
the maintenance rate is 140 cubic feet 
per minute. Since the maintenance rate 
is lower than the rate of generation, an 
excess of gas is built up in the receiver 
by the time the next purge is required. 


At the time of the design and pur- 
chase of the furnace and atmosphere 
generating equipment, it was not pos- 
sible to calculate accurately the amount 
of atmosphere which would be needed 
to keep the hot zone free from uncom- 
bined oxygen. Therefore the engines 
and compressors were purchased large 
enough so that they could supply about 
50 per cent more than the estimated de- 
mand. 

Fortunately, however, the figures were 
reasonably conservative so that we are 
able to operate the engine at the lower 
end of the standard engine speed range 
or approximately 900 revolutions per 
minute. Thus wear and tear on the en- 
gine is held at a minimum. This also 
applies to the air_ compressors which 
are also operating at less than 75 per 
cent of their designed operating speed. 
The number two, or center door, which 
separates the oxidizing chamber from 


(Please turn to Page 124) 
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Extra protection for workers. This 
section of Steel interlocked Hose 
sucks abrasive dust from grinding 
whee's ...a “safety” application of 
American Flexible Metal Hose that 
affords protection for employees 
and thereby helps cut absenteeism 
and lost time. 





Censtantly soaked in grease. Five 
lengths of Flexible interlocked Steel 
Tubing convey cartridge cups into 
pons as they are punched out by 
this blanking machine. Entire oper- 
ation is bathed in lubricant and 
grease —but it can't rot or dom- 
age this all-metal construction in 
the least. Can be bent to any po- 
sition to act as a “chute”. 


Flexible Oil Feed and Coolant 
Tubing is a special product of 
American Metal Hose for machine 
tool applications. Furnished in any 
length as required, this flexible 
metal tubing easily bends to any 
desired position, and stays pul 
when bent. 





Metal Hose 
on the War Job— 


GRINDER DUST, 


CARTRIDGE CUPS, 
CUBRICATING OIL 


May 


Using virtually any workable metal, we can 
furnish flexible hose or tubing for anything 
from a simple spout to a high pressure hydraulic 
line (American Seamless) that can be flexed mil- 
lions of times without breaking. 

If you need a flexible connector for conveying 
air, water, oil, steam or fuel—for connecting 
misaligned or moving parts, or isolating vibra- 


tion—chances are we have a type of hose or 
tubing that will do the job better. Complete 
descriptive literature available on request. — ai» 


AMERICAN METAL HOSE BRANCH 
OF THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada; Anaconda American Brass Led., New Toronto, Ontario 


Anerican Mle flose 
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FOR YEARS, there has been a con- 
sistent trend to metal spraying as a means 
of corrosion proofing, hard surfacing or 
salvaging worn, or mis-machined parts. 
Now, when the need for material con- 
servation is so crucial, the method is more 
valuable than ever. Thus the extension 
of the process to include flat and irregu- 
lar surfaces is a significant development. 

The most important step in the process 
is proper preparation of the surface to 
which new metal is to be applied. This is 
so because the strength of the attach- 
ment is a direct function of the quality 
ahd quantity of the mechan- 
ical keys between the two 
elements since no appreci- 
able fusion between -the 
sprayed metal and the base 
takes place. 

The two traditional meth- 
ods of surface preparation 
are grit blasting and special 
machining. Many different 
machining methods have 
been used, the most suc- 
cessful of which has been 
grooving in combination 
with a special rotary tool 
which can be made to pro- 
duce a bond as strong as 
the sprayed metal itself. Ob- . 
viously these methods of 
surface preparation can be 
applied only to readily ac- 
cessible, machinable  sur- 
faces. Since lathes provide 
ready means for handling 
these machining operations, 
for a long time most parts 
that were metal sprayed 
have been more or less 
limited to those of a cylin- 
drical shape. The new meth- 
od of surface preparation 
entirely eliminates these re- 
strictions. 

In the case of grit blast- 
ing, the hardness of the 
surface is a critical factor in 
the quality of the keying ef- 
fect which can be obtained. 
With modern tool mate- 
rials the range of surfaces 
which can be prepared by 
machining has been greatly 
increased, but is still strictly 
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Maal Spraying 


extended to all flat and irregular surfaces 


By C. K. WILSON 


Development Engineer 
Metallizing Engineering Co. Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


limited to those parts which can readily 
be set up for machining, of such con- 
tour that all areas to be prepared can be 
reached by the necessary tools, and of a 
hardness not exceeding 58 rockwell C, 
and preferably below 50. 

A new method of surface preparation 
is independent of surface hardness and 
by nature easily applicable to the most 
inaccessible surfaces. This process has 





Fig. 1—Preparing surface for metal spraying using the Fuse- 
Bond process. Electrode has six small rods which deposit a 
metal “froth” welded to the base material. See Fig. 2 









been called “Fuse-Bond.” On practical- 
ly any metal surface, regardless of its 
hardness, size or shape, it will produce 
a bond equal to or better than that af- 
forded by the most efficiently rough- 
threaded or blasted surface, it has been 
found. 

The new process differs radically from 
all previous methods in that the bonding 
surface is prepared electrically. By 
means of electrical resistance heating of 
a minute area of the surface, a partical 
of a special electrode alloy is fused to the 
surface being prepared. The power unit 
used has unusual current 
and voltage characteristics. 
Combined with the peculiar 
properties of the special 
electrode metal and the high 
instantaneous temperature 
produced, the result is to 
cause the electrode material 
to gas violently as it is fused 
to the base. This produces 
a spot of metal froth which 
has the appearance of frozen 
soap suds on solidifying. 

The electrode material is 
supplied in the form of 
small diameter rods, a num- 
ber of which are traversed 
over the surface together. 
As the electrode surface 
comes in contact with the 
base metals, it leaves the 
rod and thus breaks the 
heating circuit. This cycle 
of contact, fusion, explosion 
and parting of the particle 
of molten electrode metal 
from the rod recurs repeat- 
edly as the electrode moves 
over the surface. 

As this same operation is 
performed with a group of 
electrodes clamped together 
in line, it can be seen that 
a number of strings of metal 
froth will be deposited. In 
practice, the technique is to 
move the group of elec- 
trodes sidewise in a rock- 
ing motion as they are 
traversed. The net result is 
a more or less random dis- 
tribution of the bonding 
froth over the base material. 
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To Keep 7em F lying s «= Aircraft Quality Steel for plane parts made in 
Disston’s electric furnaces under modern tool steel practice. Disston experience, 


facilities and personnel produce a superior steel for airplane use. 


To Keep ’em Firing... 
Gun Quality Steel for automatic rifle 
and torpedo parts, gun barrels, and 
37 m/m shot made to Disston tool 


steel standards. Fine electric-furnace 





steel worthy of the reputation of a 


world-famous toolmaker. 


Technical Counsel and Assistance on ordnance quality steel 


problems are provided without obligation by Disston metallurgists and engineers. 


Write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc, 526 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S. A. 








@ The Army-Navy “E” has been awarded to the employees of Henry Disston 
& Sons, Inc. for high achievement in the production of war materials. 
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carbon steel. Since the magnification in 
this photomicrograph is 100 times, i 
gives the appearance of a solid layer of 


shows.that aetually only a small propor- 
tion surface of the base piece has 
been affected by the operation. This 
proportion can be made as small as may 
be desired depending on the bond 
strength required. It probably never ex- 
ceeds 50 per cent of the surface, possibly 
averaging 25 to 35 per cent. As is ap- 
parent in Fig. 2, the penetration of ‘the 
electrode metal into the base material is 
very slight, and there is no evidencé of 
any change in the grain structure of the 
base below 0.008 to 0.005-inch. 


A consideration of these two points 
will answer the question as to its effect 
on the strength of the base metal. 

Among other methods of resurfacing 
worn parts, welding has been widely 
used. But excessive heating and conse- 
quent extensive alteration of the strength 
preperties of the base metal cause diffi- 
culty. 

Metal spraying is thus often preferred 
because it is essentially a “cool” process. 
Any required thickness of coating can be 
sprayed without raising the temperature 
of the base above a temperature com- 
fortable to the hand. In the past, how- 
ever, it has always been difficult to ob- 
tain high bond strength between the 
base and the sprayed coating unless the 
base was readily machinable on a lathe 
and then only when the part being 

' worked had adequate strength even after 
multiple greoves about 0.025-inch deep 
had been machined in its sufface. 

Grit blasting, on the other ‘Hand, has 
the inherent limitations of low bond 
strength on hard materials and very fre- 
quently is impractical because of the 
equipment involved, the possibilities of 
damage to surrounding parts and bearings 
from the abrasive dust. 

The new precess overcomes these 
limitations and disadvantages. The 
equipment is small and portable. It can 
be operated from either 110 or 220-volt 
60-cycle power which is almost uni- 
versally available. It produces no smoke, 
fumes or dust. The little spatter can be 
controlled easily. Any alterations in the 
surface of the base are confined to a 
depth which does not exceed 0.005-inch 
and on the average is considerably less. 

_ Moreover, even this effect on the sur- 
face is random in distribution and occurs 
on only a small proportion of the surface. 
The instantaneous temperature produced 
at the point of contact between the elec- 
trode and the work is not nearly as high 
as that obtained in welding and by the 
very nature of the process these tem- 
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Fig. 2—Dark material at top is 
sprayed metal. Next is layer of 
“Fuse-Bond” metal. Below is base 
material. Shown at 100 diameters 


peratures obtain for only extremely short 
periods at any one point. This can be 
demonstrated by preparing one side of 
a sheet of %-inch thick steel by the Fuse- 
Bond process while the bare hand is held 
against the other side. 

One secondary cable is connected to 
an electrode holder arranged to ac- 
commodate six electrodes. For stationary 
work, the other secondary cable is 
clamped solidly to the work piece. A 
contact brush mounted to set up in the 
tool post of a lathe is also provided. By 
using this brush, work can be prepared 
while being rotated. Fig. 1 shows a crank 
shaft being prepared for metal spraying 
using this setup. 

The power unit, rated at 2.5 killovolt 
amperes, was designed especially for this 
“process. Its current—voltage character- 
istics contribute to obtaining the frothy 
deposit required. The maximum second- 
ary potential of only 9 volts obviates any 
shock hazard. 


New Glass Thermometers 
Are More Legible 


An entirely new thermometer in- 
corporating every new improvement 
heretofore added to existing glass ther- 
mometers, plus new improvements, is 
announced by American Schaeffer & 
Budenberg Instrument Division, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Originally designed as a means of 
conserving critical copper used in cast 
bronze cases, it has grown into an ad- 
vancement in the manufacture of in- 
dustrial thermometers. 

Some of the features are: The ther- 


Practice Recommendation 
On Wire Rope in Print 


Printed copies of simplified practice 
recommendation R198-43, “Wire Rope,” 
are now available, the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, reported recent- 
ly. 

This recommendation, which 
promulgated in February; was developed 
by engineers of the rope industry to serve 
as a wartime conservation measure and 
as a guide for postwar practice. It 
passed through the regular procedure 
of the National Bureau of Standards, at 
the request of the War Production 
Board. 

General adherence to the recommen- 
dation will result in a net reduction in 
variety from 973 to 643, or 33.9 per cent. 
The major production and use of wire 
rope and, therefore the predominant 
tonnage, is covered by four different 
constructions, where the reduction in 
variety will be from 352 to 182, or 48 
per cent. 

The publication contains, in addition 
to the simplified list, a brief history of 
the development of wire rope and a list 
of the firms, organizations and govern- 
mental establishments that accepted the 
program. It may be obtained from the 


was 


Power Plant Dividends 
Discussed in Booklet 


“Dividends from Your Power Plant” 
is the title of a 48-page booklet being 
distributed by Preferred Utilities Co. 
Inc., 338 West Sixtieth street, New York, 
written for executives without extensive 
engineering training in order to “put 
across” principles governing the econom- 
ical operation of steam-generating equip- 
ment. 

The booklet discusses subjects such 
as: dellars and cents importance of 
boiler efficiency, relation between steam 
costs and profits, natural versus mechan- 
ical draft, carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, excess air; and factors that 
govern labor costs in the boiler room. 
The text is pointed up with examples, 
tables and sketches to make each topic 
clear. 
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Dehydrated food saves shipping space. 
Compressed dehydrated food briquettes 
Save still more space. 

Thus, one supply ship can now carry 
The food equivalent of ten supply ships. . . 
And each ship can provision ten times 

As many soldiers as ever before. 

Air conditioning and refrigeration equipment 


Makes possible these dehydrated food bricks . . . 


Dependable and efficient cooling equipment 
Provided by General Electric. After the war, 
When air conditioning and refrigeration 
Will again become available to the public, 
Take advantage of G-E experience 

In the fields of air conditioning and 
Commercial and industrial refrigeration . . . 
Turn to General Electric. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 

Refrigeration Department, Division 435, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Conditioning by GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Top to bottom, right— 
Fig. 1—Three types of 
roof ventilators. Fig. 2— 
Correct and _ incorrect 


LNILLAIION 


for Steel Mill Buildings 


By G. E. WALLIN 


DeBothezat Ventilating Equipment Division 
American Machine & Metals, Inc. 
Chicago 


MANUFACTURE of iron and steel 
is an ancient art which gradually has 
become a science that controls quality 
and analysis with exactitude. Heat and 
hazardous fumes have always plagued 
iron masters. But the removal of heat 
and fumes has long been a problem 
which either has been obliquely or en- 
tirely ignored. The solution at first, 
perhaps, was an open door; then an un- 
covered hole in the roof; monitor win- 
dows or open monitors; and then gravity 
ventilators which grew and grew in 
size and weight until the time came 
when special consideration of roof 
strength had to be made to carry the 
load of the closely spaced and ponder- 
ous units. 

Large sums are still spent on con- 
struction and maintenance of glass- 
sashed monitors which soon cease to 
transmit light. Roofs are still designed 
to carry many heavy gravity ventilators. 
The sash is invariably left open on both 
sides of the monitor so that wind blows 
in or through the upper strata instead 
of aspirating the air from the building. 
Correct and incorrect methods of venti- 
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lating buildings of this type are shown 
in Fig. 2. 

Many steel plant buildings—open 
hearth in particular—have open con- 
struction monitors resulting in exhaust 
of some of the hot air .or fumes from 
one side, but also blowing back a large 
portion. In winter, the rising warm 
air is chilled by cold entering wind 
and immediately begins to fall back 
toward the floor with resultant eddies 
and turbulence near the roof, but not 
exhausting appreciably. 

In some buildings used for sulphuric 
acid pickling the acid laden water vapor 
is produced in such quantity that work- 
men have a set of signals to avoid each 
other in cold weather—the fog being 
so dense that seeing more than a few 
feet is impossible. Brick and steel in 
the building are deplorably corroded, 
but even then the fog alone is dis- 
persed by raising the room temperature 
above the dew-point with unit heaters. 
The acid fumes are allowed to escape 
as best they can. 

Severely irritating and toxic fumes 
in most plants, of course, are exhaust- 


ed mechanically either by centrifugal 
fans or axial flow pressure fans connect- 
ed to hoods above, or slotted ducts at 
the lip of tanks and connected to the 
fans by means of duct work discharging 
to the outside of building, as shown’ in 
Fig. 3. Most steel mills have mechan- 
ical ventilation from laboratory fume- 
cupboaords; and many of the metal- 
lurgical departments have, or are con- 
sidering, mechanical exhaust from their 
etching tanks. 

For heat removal, steel mills still 
cling to the gravity ventilator or roof 
monitors. The effect of wind on the 
monitor in producing suction usually is 
unimportant, or actually may be detri- 
mental as previously shown. Gravity 
ventilators of the stationary type are 
somewhat affected by velocity of wind, 
but the maximum results are usually ob- 
tained when wind blows straight down 
on the ventilator top—a condition which 
seldom occurs. 

The type of gravity ventilator (non- 
stationary) which has a guide vane to 
swing the outlet away from the wind is 

(Please turn to Page 128) 
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B&W APPLICATION ENGINEERING 


Under present conditions, standard B&W 
designs, such as the one illustrated, help 
reduce man-hours — and headaches. 

B&W Arch Units are easy to apply; 
suspension members, being standard pipe 
and rods, are readily obtainable. 

B&W Sales Engineers will assist you in 
selecting the proper design and refractories. 
Enlist their help — without obligation. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
- Refractories Division - 
85 LIBERTY ST.. NEW YORE. N. Y. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 
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Materials. Handling Facilities 
Play Important Partin . . . 


Segre gation 
and 


Reclamation 


Salvage operations at General Electric Co.’s Erie plant 
handles huge volume of material by employing effective ma- 
terials handling ‘system coupled with well planned segregation 
eddcation” among plant workers and foremen 


(Concluded from Last Week ) 


Aluminum: The basic Order M-1l-d 
covering the segregation of aluminum 
scrap has possibly received the most de- 
tailed application of any of the strategic 
metal directives. While we have rela- 
tively small accumulations of aluminum 
scrap, we have 26 separate segregations. 
These have been established in the line 
of known requirements in each division 
in which aluminum is used either in 
rolled form as sheet or bar or in the 
cast form. Close contact is maintained 
with the purchasing, production, manu- 
facturing and engineering forces so that 
any changes in specifications are immedi- 
ately known. 

As soon as the standard type scrap is 
filled, it is moved to the Salvage Depart- 
ment but must be tagged by the in- 


From a paper presented at the symposium 
om secondary metals, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Feb. 17, 
1943, New York. 
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By F. E. BLIVEN 


Supervisor of Salvage 
Erie Works 
General Electric Co. 


spector in conjunction with the foreman. 
We have one style of container through- 
out the works. This was designed some 
14 years ago and is first of all substantial 
and is painted a standard black with 
a color banding which denotes the build- 
ing from which the scrap comes. 

A number of schemes with respect to 
stenciling numbers of departments, signs 
on the barrels, and various supple- 
mentary color codes have been tried 
but most of these appear impractical. 
The use of a color code on the bar has 
not been found satisfactory even in 
jobs that are repetitive in nature, as in 
the screw machine department. Segre- 
gation depends on supervision. 

In certain operations wherein alumi- 
num is used in conjunction with stainless 


steel, we meet with a complication either 
that the stainless steel is machined along 
with the aluminum and produces alumi- 
num with a trace of stainless or that 
the stainless contains a trace of alumi- 
num. In either case infiltration must be 
controlled to a minimum. The most 
harmful combination is stainless mixed 
with the aluminum. 

In the case of aluminum in stainless 
steel, the aluminum presumably vola- 
tilizes in the melt and does no particular 
harm, possibly it has some beneficial 
effect on the steel. We try to know what 
elements are injurious so that when mix- 
tures of aluminum appear unavoidable, 
they can be kept apart from the clean 
scrap. This requires close attention to 
the education of the ever-changing 
sweeper force. 

The aluminum scrap in 1942 from the 
Erie Works was 100,000 pounds, suffi- 
cient to build five 4-motor bombers, we 
are informed. 

Copper Scrap: Some 4,000,000 pounds 
of nonferrous scrap is generated in a 
year, the greater part derived from the 
building of direct-current railway motors, 
generators, crane and mill type motors; 
3.5 per cent is yellow brass returned to 
the brass mills under direct sale; 15.7 
per cent is copper bearing scrap, princi- 
pally turnings applicable to OPA Price 


Top of page—Special trailer unit 
carries large welded steel contain- 
ers loaded with scrap. Here a 
load of alloy steel turnings from 
the machine shop are being un- 
loaded by the overhead crane, the 
electric magnet of which here 
acts as a spreader for the wire rope 
slings 
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Schedule No. 20 based upon Schedule C 
for high tin bronze and Schedule D for 
high lead bronze classfications. Assays 
which fix the price, are made on the 
agreed assay basis. Schedule No. 20 has 
been constructively devised to conserve 
raw materials. It is a most valuable con- 
tribution to the art of fair pricing. 
About another 30.8 per cent is copper 
bearing scrap both refining and smelting 
grades, shipped to Eastern refiners for 
conversion into electrolytic wire bar for 
reshipment to wire rolling mills. We 
secure a 30 days turnover of scrap from 
the shop to refiners. Finally, 50 per cent 
is copper and copper base alloy scrap, 
used direct by the Erie Works Alloy 
Foundry in accordance with WPB in- 
structions. The cycle of turnover is one 
week, shop to crucible and electric fur- 


nace. 


In as much as we are able to clearly 
segregate the turnings produced from 
alloy castings and preserve the known 
composition, we have used a local ingot 
company during the past four years to 
convert turnings to pig form in a re- 
verberatory type furnace. The resultant 
pig metal is added without change to 
the melt either in the electric furnaces 
or in the crucibles and conserves not 
only copper but also tin and other com- 
posite metals in the amounts of the 
composition. 

The chief item of segregated turnings 
is from Navy Specification 46B5 for 
which we have a heavy requirement. 
The care exercised in the machine shop 
and in the Salvage Department to keep 
these turnings segregated and uncon- 
taminated can be duplicated by others 
thus conserving a large amount of ingot 
copper, pig tin, pig lead, slab zine and 
pure nickel. This alloy is not readily 
obtained from scrap which ordinarily is 
accumulated by ingot manufacturers. 


The limits are too exacting. The 100 per 
cent copper scrap which we gather from 
the manufacture of motors is of vital 
importance to any refreshening of alloys 
and for high conductivity copper cast- 
ings. 

The extent to which the value of 
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Above—Container unit for han- 
dling turnings and borings in the 
machine shop is special job. built 
from steel plate welded together. 
Four heavy lifting lugs are at- 

tached 
Right—Electric magnet on crane is 
55-inch in diameter, easily handles 
enormous quantities of electric 
sheet steel stampings as shown 
here 


clean preparation has been carried out 


-is reflected in the following data: 82 per 


cent of the nonferrous copper bearing 
turnings are uncontaminated and repre- 
sent one alloy or metal; 12.7 per cent are 
mixed turnings with high copper value; 
3.4 per cent are low grade sweepings, 
refinery grade material; 1.9 per cent are 
turnings which contain two alloys such 
as a bearing alloy turned with the bab- 
bitt during a machine operation. These 
turnings are not separable until they are 
reprocessed. 

Silicon Scrap: Electric 
much silicon sheet as well as standard 
sheet steel. The steel mills will 
accept silicon-contaminated black bales. 
For years the General Electric Co. has 
insisted on the punch press departments 
arranging to segregate all items of silicon 
sheet clippings from the standard or 
common sheet. As a result the steel 
companies can save in the use of ferro- 
silicon in their furnaces. We shipped 
from Erie last year approximately 5,000- 
000 pounds of silicon ‘scrap in which 
they could count on 35 pounds of silicon 
per ton of metal. 

Recently the fabrication department 
informed us that they would be using 
a fair tonnage of silicon plate. This 
material looks like any of the low phos- 
phorous scrap. They immediately ar- 
ranged that this scrap should be kept 
separate and will reach us especially 
tagged so that this material will not be 


motors use 


not 


used in the malleable foundry where’ 


it would be injurious to the heat. 
Dormant Scrap: The General Elec- 
tric Co. produced 12,622 tons of dor- 













We 


contributed 
1042 tons which with the exception of 
approximately 180 tons as a by-product 


mant scrap in 1942. 


of scrap machinery and electrie motors 
is not recurrent scrap. A large tonnage 
of dies, jigs and fixtures was systematic- 
ally returned to the furnaces. 


From discontinued structural _ steel 
items we have been able to construct a 
number of storage floors, offices and 


other facilities. Otherwise a good many 
projects would have been side-stepped. 
The were 
necessary to better performance and in 


improvements mentioned 
many cases relieved the strain on per- 
sonnel. 

Redesign to Save Material: An out- 
standing contribution in 1942 was the 
accomplishment of Walter W. Brown, 
transportation engineer. Recently WPB 
awarded Mr. Brown a Citation For Indi- 


vidual Production Meritt, the highest 
honor that can be awarded a civilian war 
worker. Only six other persons have 


received this award. Mr. Brown com- 
pletely changed the design of the coup- 
ler plugs used in mobile power units. 
The saving of vital materials on basis 
of present orders is 8930 pounds of brass 
as well as 21,550 pounds phosphorous 
bronze bearing a high percentage of tin, 
and 120,900 pounds of aluminum. 

This change also simplified the manu- 
facture of these couplers. The operation 
was removed from the machine shop and 
placed in the Punch Press Department, 
eliminating a bottleneck in production 
and accelerating the output. By redesign- 
ing the coupler body as well as the 
coupler, aluminum was eliminated by 
substituting steel. 

Reclamation: In the production of 
more than 4,000,000 refrigerator cabinets 
in the 12 year period of manufacture at 
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Erie, a considerable Tinount of paint 
sludge was reclaimed, The early paint 
systems were lacquer. Sludge Was in- 
flammable, required wetting down in 
order to transport. In the latter part of 
1934 through the introduction @f the 
water spray booths and the application 
of glyptal base enamels, it was possible 
to retrieve a uniform sludge from both 
the primer and finish spray booths. 

A total of 1,300,000 pounds of sludge 
was thus obtained and sold for reprocess- 
ing. It is roughly estimated that using 
a ratio of 5 pounds of sludge to the 
gallon, some 260,000 gallons of paint 
was thus obtained. It was found later 
that the primer sludge could be con- 
verted into an excellent sealing paste and 
was largely used for this purpose. 

In several of our plants and in Erie 
we have facilities for refining oils re- 
trieved from the various factory opera- 
tions. These oils can be cleaned and 
refined and in many cases placed back 
in the shop in their original use. In 
other cases they are mixed with an emul- 


Above — Magnet on crane also 
pressed bales of valuable sheet 
steel scrap 


Also, a great many of the solvents 
are recovered and reapplied. We speak 
of these recovery methods because the 
necessary care in providing ways and 
means to effect savings in nonproductive 
materials has a large influence when we 
strive for cleaner segregation on the 
more valuable and vital items of scrap. 

Design Utilization: Material in a repe- 
titive line of manufacture is a high 
factor of cost. Assume the average size 
refrigerator cabinet uses 140 pounds of 
steel. Total scrap loss represented by 
the hydraulic compressed bales over the 
period of 12 years in which we pro- 
duced more than 4,000,000 cabinets at 
the Erie Works was 64,723 bales, weigh- 
ing 37,724,994 pounds. This scrap loss 
which includes the spoilage as well as 
the natural waste was only 8.77 pounds 
per cabinet, extremely close to the theo- 
retical minimum for the design of cabi- 
nets. 





Develops Metal for 
Rebuilding Worn Parts 


A new hard surfacing metal called 
Durface for rebuilding worn surfaces 
and parts on macines, equipment worn 
through mechanical wear, abrasion or 
for general maintenance and salvaging 
work is reported by Eutectic Welding 
Alloys Co., 40 Worth street, New York. 
It can be applied on steel, manganese 
steel, alloy steel, cast iron and malleable 
iron, according to the company. 

A ferrous base alloyed with harden- 
ing elements such as nickel, molybde- 
num, etc. make up the composition of 
the development. According to the 
manufacturer the metal is being offered 
bare for torch application and coated for 
direct and alternating-current applica- 
tions. The chemical coating for either 
current does not affect the hardness. 

Features of the metal are rapid and 
very homogeneous flow, high alloying 
effect, and strong bonding action. It is 
free of blowholes and is readily applied. 


Issues Maintenance 
Folder for Conveyors 


Due to the pressing shortage of ex- 
perienced maintenance men and _ the 
fact that most materials-handling equip- 
ment is on grueling, 3-shift wartime 
schedules, Robbins & Myers Inc., Hoist 
& Crane Division, Springfield, O., re- 
cently prepared a new maintenance fold- 
er to help prevent hoist and crane break- 
down that might hamper production. 

The folder, prepared by R & M en- 
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gineers, covers varioius phases of main- 
tenance necessary for trouble-free per- 
formance. In addition, it is designed to 
serve as a permanent file for hoist parts 
lists, diagrams, instruction sheets, etc., 
enabling maintenance men to keep all 
such essential material together for quick 
reference. Copies are available free. 


Offers Working Cutout 
Model of Die Cushion 


A die cushion cutout model showing 
details of pneumatic die cushion equip- 
ment as applied to the average punch 
press is being offered gratis by Dayton 
Rogers Mfg. Co., 2835 Twelfth avenue 
South, Minneapolis. Of laminated card- 
board, 8% x 11 inches, it shows in de- 
tail how the blank is automatically held 


in tension and shows how the press 


tools produce a strong, smooth shell 
throughout the work cycle of the draw 
die. It also shows the details of how 
a single-action press is used in place of 
a double-action press, or where a dou- 
ble-action press can be used in place 
of a triple-action press. 

The model also gives information on 
basic working parts of any standard die 
cushion, together with complete piping 
diagram for installation and use of pneu- 
matic die cushion equipment. 


New Finish Applied 
Without Primer 


A new war time rough metal finish 


called Pebble-Tex, which can be used 


with or without primer is announced 
by Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., New 
York. 

At present it is being used by manu- 
facturers of parts for radio-equipment 
for military use, and for instrument pan- 
els, fire control and listening devices 
and other service items. The finish is 
available in a variety of colors and is 
also recommended for essential civilian 
articles requiring a rough finish. 


Credit Manual 
Modified by War Status 


Credit Manual of Commercial Laws, 
War Edition, 1943; cloth, 840 pages 6 x 
9-inches; published by National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, 1 Park avenue, New 
York, for $6.50. 

This association publication endeavors 
to set forth fundamental legal principles 
and existing statutes in order that credit 
and business executives may have a 
convenient guide. 

The section dealing with the war sit- 
uation as related to credit is of particu- 
lar interest. It covers terms and condi- 
tions of war orders, procurement of mili- 
tary supplies, determination of costs un- 
der government contracts, renegotiation 
of contracts, the controlled materials 
plan and priorities, production require- 
ments plan, financing war production 
contracts, how to obtain war production 
contracts and the work of the smaller 
war plants division of WPB. 

Other sections cover the laws of credit, 
the law of sales, collecting the account 
and insolvency. Legal forms used in 
credit work also are presented. 
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WHY DO WE MAKE 
SO MANY TYPES OF 
SPEED REDUCERS? 


Wide experience in supplying power transmission 

equipment to practically every kind of industry long 

ago, conclusively proved that no one or two types of : 
speed reducers could be efficiently adapted to meet 

all requirements. We, therefore, set about develop- 

ing a line embracing all types. Thus, today, we can 

supply the type that is best suited to drive your 

equipment efficiently, economically and dependably. 

Philadelphia Speed Reducers are made in Worm 

(horizontal and vertical), Herringbone, Spur, Plan- 

etary, Spur and Bevel, and Spiral-Bevel and Herring- 

bone Gear Types. The Philadelphia MotoReduceR (vertical and 
horizontal), is also available where a self-contained motor and reducer 
drive is desired. Philadelphia Units are made in a wide range of horse- 
powers and reduction ratios. Tell us your requirements and our engineers 
will give you unbiased recommendations. 


PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


INDUSTRIAL GEARS 7 pil ERIE AVENUE & G STREET 
AND SPEED REDUCERS SS a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LIMITORQUE VALVE CONTROLS 4 are . ‘w — a ~ , New York, Pittsburgh Chicege 


Philadelphia 
of industrial 
supplied 


Philadelphia 
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BRAZE-HARDENING 


. » « « high-speed-steel tipped 
tools. Tip is fastened in place 
and heat treated in same se- 
quence of operations 


ca of critical high-speed steel has been 
responsible for furnace brazing and hardening of high- 
speed steel tipped tools at General Electric’s Schenectady 
Works, While the practice is not yet in full production, 
sufficient work has been done to predict its success. 

The tool blank is first rough machined and the part 
which has to be tipped is ground. The high-speed steel 
tool tip is then ground to meet the exact contour of the 
blank. This is to assure a definite all-over contact. The 
tip is then nickel plated and a 0.005-inch copper shim is 
inserted between the shank and tip. The tip is held in 
place with a piece of chromium-nickel wire. Both tip 
and shank are then covered with a suitable flux, and the 
tool is ready for brazing and hardening. 

This is done in a “controlled atmosphere” electric fur- 
nace, using Drycolene, a gas developed for use in heat- 
treating furnaces. Steel that have been treated in this 
gas are free from surface changes such as decarburiza- 
tion, carburization and oxidation. 

The brazing and hardening operations are done at and 
from the same temperature. The tool is put into the 
furnace without preheating. It is kept in the furnace 
long enough to heat up to a temperature of 2375 de- 
grees Fahr. (2250 degrees Fahr. is used if made from 
molybdenum steel). 

The tool is very carefully removed from the furnace 
so as not to disturb the tip. It is then quenched in oil 
until it turns black, approximately 1100 degrees Fahr., 
and then cooled in still air. Next the tool is tempered 2 
hours at 1050 degrees Fahr., air cooled and retempered 
1 hour at 1050 degrees Fahr. and again air cooled. It 
is then finish ground. 

Hardness tests of the high-speed steel tip indicate a 
hardness of 64 to 65 rockwell C. While no complete life 
tests have been made on tools thus far, tests of forming 
tools working stainless steels at 120 surface feet per 
minute have been very satisfactory. Several other tools 
such as reamers, planing tools, dovetailed forming tools 
and cut-off tools are under test. 


Dovetailed forming tool | tipped with high-speed 

steel to conserve critical materials. View 1 shows 

high-speed-steel tip and shank. View 2 shows as- 

sembly prepared for furnace brazing and harden- 

ing. In 3 is the completed tool and work pro- 
duced with it 
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GET FASTER 


PRODUCTION WITH 


TRABON 


LUBRICATING SYSTEMS 


Vital for the War Effort... 
and for Profitable Peace- 
time Operations Too! 


@ Avoid costly down-time while an 
oiler crawls over a machine lubri- 
cating each bearing individually,— 
and the breakdown if he misses one. 
You can get more productive hours 
out of each shift, greater output, 
with resulting lower costs per unit, 
by equipping your machines with 
Trabon Lubricating Systems! 

Trabon Lubrication makes absolutely certain 
that every connected bearing, whether large or 
small, easy or difficult to reach, receives the exactly 
desired amount of lubricant, while the machine 
is in operation. It minimizes machine tie-ups 
—prolongs bearing life—reduces accident and 
compensation costs. 

On overhead traveling cranes, costly steel mill 
equipment, forging presses, brakes, shears, 


TRABON 

















crushers,—and boring mills, screw machines, 
punch presses, and other lighter duty machinery, 
Trabon lubrication—for years—has been proving 
its dependability in meeting every industrial 
lubricating requirement. Install Trabon on your 
machines and get the many design and operating 
advantages only Trabon can give you. Manual or 
automatic operation. Send today—for new fully 
descriptive engineering bulletins. 





ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


1818 Saet 40th Street 


* Cleveland, Ohis 






She heews sted mills 


HIS little Flexomotive is a regular maid- 
of-all-work in a Mahoning Valley steel mill. 


She does a hundred and one hauling jobs equally 
well—such as switching and spotting freight cars, 
delivering scrap, limestone and other raw material 
tothe charging floor, moving molten metal in ladle 
cars, shifting ingot molds to and from pouring sta- 
tions, and hauling hot slagtothe dumping grounds. 


Like all Plymouth Flexomotives, she is direct- 
driven with a powerful Cooper-Bessemer diesel 
— quick to accelerate and decelerate, efficient 
on heavy loads or light, economical in fuel con- 
sumption, clean and easy to operate. 


It is because of this extreme flexibility and econo- 
my that more and more, steel mills and metal plants 
are swinging to diesel power — and to Cooper- 


Bessemer powered locomotives in particular. 


A 658-ton Plymouth Flexomo- 
tive helping an Ohio steel 
plant turn out more produc- 
tion for war. Powered by a 
Cooper-Bessemer diesel. 


‘The Cooper- Bessemer Corporation 






















































BERYLLIUM 


. . . « ITS USES, SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 
NEED FOR LOCATING NEW ORE DEPOSITS 


BERYLLIUM is a metallic element 
used chiefly in the production of heat- 
treatable strong copper-base alloys for 
electrical contacts, clips, small springs, 
etc. Also used in fluorescent lamps, 
X-ray and ceramics. It may possibly 
be used as an alloying element with 
magnesium and aluminum. The poten- 
tial use of beryllium exceeds the pres- 
ent supply, thus indicating: 

—The immediate need for more 
sources of beryllium ore—particularly in 
this country. 

—The limiting of new uses for beryl- 
lium and the study of possible substi- 
tutions—until such a time as more 
beryllium ore is available. 

The 1941 consumption .of beryllium 
ore was about 2500 tons—mostly im- 
ported from Brazil and Argentina. Our 
present stock of ore in private com- 
panies now totals about that figure— 
and can last at present consumption 
rates until Summer, 19438. About 6000 
total tons of ore are desired for 1943, 
and may reasonably be expected. 

More than 90 per cent of the demand 
for beryllium is for the beryllium-cop- 
per alloys. Currently, the production of 
beryllium-copper master alloy contain- 
ing around 4 per cent beryllium is at the 
rate of about 3,000,000 pounds per 
annum. The demand appears to be 
some 40 per cent above the supply. 

However, expansion of facilities for 


From a report to the War Production Board 
by the War Metallurgy Committee of the 


Advisory Committee on Metals and Minerals, 
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the production of master alloy are under 
way—sufficient to produce around 10,- 
000,000 pounds annually. No corre- 
sponding expansion is projected for other 
beryllium products. 

Uses of Beryllium: The principal use 
so far developed for the metal is in the 
production of strong heat-treated cop- 
per-base alloys in which the beryllium 


content varies from about 0.3 to 2.5 
per cent. 
The second most important use of 


beryllium, though much smaller, is in 
the form of oxide or other non-metallic 
products in the fluorescent lamp, X-ray, 
cathode ray, and television industries. 
Certain beryllium salts have the quality, 
in common with several other materials, 
of transforming short-wave radiation and 
cathode rays to visible radiation. Such 
materials are commonly known as phos- 
phors, and the beryllium salts are the 
most important phosphors now in use. 

The third largest use for beryllium is 
for ceramics, includirg _ refractories. 
Beryllium is also used in small quanti- 
ties in the form of the metal itself. 

The present source of beryllium is 
the mineral beryl, found in pegmatites, 
in which, commercially, the beryllium 
oxide content is about 10 to 12 per 
cent, and the metallic beryllium con- 
tent is about 4 to 5 per cent. There 
are some thirty-odd beryllium minerals 
but most of them are rare and have never 
been seriously considered as commercial 
sources of beryllium. 


Demand for Beryllium Ores: The 


Typical springs and electrical 
connectors made from beryl- 
lium-copper. 


American Brass 
Co. photo 


present consumption of beryl ore is at 
the rate of about 7 tons a day and may 
reach 20 tons per day in 1943, if ade- 
quate ore supplies are obtainable. It is 
now estimated that at least 8000 tons 
will be needed in 1944. 

The wider utilization of beryllium for 
the war effort depends primarily upon 
the quantity of beryllium ore that can 
be obtained. Presently scheduled re- 
quirements of beryl ore of 6000 tons 
in 1943 represent an opinion as to avail- 
able supplies rather than maximum quan- 
tities that would be used if more could 


be obtained. 


How Beryllium Is Mined: Most 
beryllium ore has been obtained as a by- 
product of mica, lithium, and feldspar 
mining. Large crystals of beryl are 
sometimes found by prospectors, but 
more often uncovered by feldspar min- 
ing. In such mines, a ratio of recovered 
beryl of one half ton per 100 tons of 
rock moved is common. Practically no 
mining operations have been started be- 
cause of the presence of beryl, and this 
remains an important possibility. Such 
mines, at present, would have to con- 
tain beryl crystals large enough for 
hand sorting, as concentration methods 
for small crystals still require develop- 
ment. 

What is needed is the discovery of 
one or more veritable “mountains” of 
beryllium ore. A concentrated search 
for new and better deposits is clearly in- 
dicated. 

Domestic Supplies of Beryllium Ore: 
Domestic production of beryl ore has 
ranged recently from less than 100 to 
somewhat over 150 tons annually. In- 
creasing requirements have been met by 
imports, chiefly from South America. 

Stocks in This Country: 
of principal consumers recently indicat- 
ed that stocks of beryl in private hands 
amount to about 2500 tons, or approxi- 
mately equivalent to the demand for 
the year 1942. 

A 3000-ton stockpile has been author- 
ized by the War Production Board, but 
only small deliveries have been made as 
yet on this account. However, the 
Metals Reserve Company has a general 
under-writing agreement with Brazil and 
recently has placed orders or bids on 
shipments from several countries. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 
Regarding Supplies of Beryllium Ore: 
Granting a favorable foreign mining and 
shipping situation, beryl supplies from 
known sources may aggregate 6000 tons 
in 1943, but are likely to fall short of 
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an estimated manufacturing capacity of 
7200 tons per year. 

Any large-scale expansion of the uses 
of beryllium—in excess of the yield 
from about 10,000 tons of 10 per cent 
ore a year—rests upon the discovery 
and concentration of large low-grade 
ore or on new discoveries of higher grade 
ore, 

Every effort should be made to in- 
crease production from western hemis- 
phere mines. 

If reports of investigators in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Colombia are favorable, 
steps should be taken to increase produc- 
tion in these countries to the economic 
limit. 

Unless new favorable developments 
change the overall picture, not more 
than 6000 tons of ore should be sched- 
uled for consumption in 1943, and any 
ore over and above current requirements 
should be purchased by Metals Reserve 
Company until a stockpile of 10,000 tons 
is created or until large new domestic 
sources of production are tapped. 

While flotation of silicates and other 
non-metallics is used quite extensively, 
the process has not been applied. to 
beryllium ore on any commercial scale 
as yet. However, the Bureau of Mines 
indicates that laboratory tests show 
promise in concentrating beryl by froth- 
flotatien when and if sufficiently large 
and uniform déposits are located and 
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Small rolling mill such as is used 
for processing berryllium-copper. 
American Steel & Wire photo 


the demand expands. Electrostatic con- 
centration should not be overlooked. 
Production of Master Beryllium-Cop- 
per Alloy: The chief use of beryllium 
is for beryllium-copper alloy to obtain 
a strong, heat treated metal for elec- 
trical contacts, clips, small springs, dia- 
phragms, etc. For the production of 
these copper base alloys, containing 
beryllium, a so-called master alloy con- 
taining about 4 to 4.5 per cent beryllium 
is first produced. The final copper base 
alloy has a beryllium content varying 
from about 0.3 to 2.5 per cent. 
Beryllium-Copper Alloys: Beryllium- 
copper is heat treatable to produce the 


strongest copper base alloy. Ex- 
tensive studies have been carried 
out in various laboratories 
in endeavors to broaden the use 


of beryllium-copper alloys and to take 
advantage of their valuable properties of 
high fatigue strength; elastic limit and 
hardness; relatively high tensile strength 
and electrical conductivity; excellent cor- 
rosion resistance; good wear resistance; 
good resistance to galling against steel 
and good resistance to room tempera- 
ture creep (elastic drift); and various 
fabrication advantages associated with 
heat treatment or precipitation harden- 
ing. 

Such studies, in the presence of 
the war effort, have now borne fruit to 
such an extent that the demand threat- 
ens to exceed the supply. Both copper 
and tin are conserved by the use of 
beryllium-copper alloys—where they re- 
place other copper base alloys. 


There can be no doubt as to the rela- 
tive superiority of this alloy for many 
important applications in both the peace- 
time and the wartime economy. At the 
present time beryllium-copper is being 
used in parts of aircraft, ships, tanks, 
guns, shells, instruments, engines, mo- 
tors, radio, telephones, telegraph, tools, 
and electrical control equipment for 
machinery and fire protection. 

In many cases, where small parts are 
involved, design factors explain the use 
of this alloy. Thus, in many aircraft 
instruments, beryllium-copper is used 
because its properties make possible the 
use of a smaller part than would be 
necessary if any other materials were 
used. 

Alternate Materials: Close inspection 
of beryllium-copper distribution indi- 
cates that virtually one hundred per cent 
is now going to vital components of di- 
rect and indirect military end-products. 
Accordingly, if supply is insufficient, 
substitute materials will have to be 
found. In general, beryllium-copper has 


replaced phosphor bronze, aluminum 
bronze, and alloy steel, and these mate- 
rials provide the most likely substi- 
tutes. 

Alloys containing less beryllium than 
the conventional two per cent variety 
will, no doubt, suffice for many appli- 
cations. 

Recent work on low temperature heat 
treatment of cold-worked brass and 
bronze has already resulted in the re- 
placement of beryllium-copper springs 
with ordinary nonberyllium-copper al- 
loys. 

Nickel-Beryllium Alloys: Physical 
properties of alloys of this type are good 
but obtainable in other alloys of nickel 
at lower cost. 

Beryllium metal is used to make vacu- 
um tight windows for X-ray tubes. The 
metal is first made in a vacuum melting 
equipment and cast into small ingots. 
The metal can then be hot rolled—the 
rolled pieces having a very slight cold 
plastic bendability. They can be mount- 
ed as windows in X-ray tubes and have 
the advantage of transmitting soft X-rays 
ten to twenty times as well as the next 
best material. 

Magnesium-Beryllium Alloys: It has 
been reportetd that a small amount of 
beryllium is helpful in connection with 
the manufacture of magnesium base 
castings. The total quantity of beryllium 
required for this purpose is small. 

Beryllium is almost insoluble in 
molten magnesium at all temperatures. 
There are no magnesium base alloys con- 
taining any substantial percentages of 
beryllium. 

Aluminum-Beryllium Alloys: A great 
deal of work has been done looking 
toward the development of a suitable 
aluminum-beryllium alloy. Tests on cer- 
tain alloys, made experimentally, show 
that the hot strength is very consid- 
erably above that of the other aluminum 
alloys. 

The thermal conductivity is also of a 
high order, and the thermal expansion 
is low. These properties seem favor- 
able for aircraft pistons and certain other 
engine parts. 

There has been some progress in pro- 
ducing workable ingots of approximate- 
ly 35 per cent beryllium weighing 10 
or 15 pounds. 

Even from these small ingots small 
instrument parts and various specialties 
requiring low density, stiffness, and good 
machinability could be manufactured 
but the cost would be high. The avail- 
ability of aluminum base beryllium alloys 
for major items of aircraft or engine 
construction cannot be seen around ,the 
corner and should not be viewed as a 
wholly probable short-time outcome of 
present efforts in this direction. 

Beryllium Oxide as a _ Refractory: 
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LT taegd automatic, electrically controlled, hydrau- 
lically operated, this 34” open vertical type D&T 
miller speeds the contour milling of the inside of 
crankcases for radial type airplane motors, on the 
fastest schedule ever established, 


All the operator has to do is load the part into the 
fixture, push the cycle button, and unload the finished 
crankcase. Rapid traverse speeds the table to ap- 
proximate milling position. Rapid traverse lowers 
the head. Then, in “feed” speed, head and table 
move to precise operating position . . . the table ro- 
tates, the milling cycle is completed, the table backs 
away, and the head rises again to the loading posi- 
tion, ready for the next crankcase! All automatic .. . 
fast . . . accurate! 


Thirteen tons of metal are engineered without waste 
into this smooth-working precision machine. It stands 
12’ 10” high . . . is remarkably compact, using floor 
space only 8’ 4” x 5’ 10” . . . has a husky 5%” spindle 
with 84%” flange, with change gears for various spin- 
die feeds, Entire head equipped with frictionless 
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FULLY 
AUTOMATIC 
. ++ FAST... 
ACCURATE 





bearings . . . precision roller bearings on spindle 
. . « ball bearings at all other bearing surfaces. 


Similar machines, with rotary tables up to 87”, mill 
large gear blanks, tank rings, and other big parts 
.. + fast! 


Send for our “Victory Production” book. It cites 
many other typical examples of rugged, compact, 
automatic D&T multiple-spindle boring, drilling, mill- 
ing machines specially designed for high production. 


DAVIS & THOMPSON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Simplest way to reduce the basic 
training period for inexperienced 
employees is by cutting down the 
number of different handling steps 
they need to learn! 


In Foxboro Measurement and 
Control Instruments, leading war- 
plants have found a safe means to 
eliminate all but the simplest, 
routine manual steps in controlling 
processes that require critical tem- 
peratures, pressures or flow rates. 

Automatically, exact measure- 


t. 


“For outstanding produc- 
tion”, The Foxboro Com- 
pany has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” 
Pennani 
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ments are always available to guide 
workers . . . graphic records are sup- 
plied wherever needed . . . often, 
manual control is completely re- 
placed. Even “green hands” can main- 
tain efficient, quality production! 


Make this note for post-war plan- 
ning! “Learn how Foxboro Instru- 
mentation can shorten the basic 
training for efficient, quality pro- 
duction.” The Foxboro Company, 
118 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


FOXBORO 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 














Beryllium oxide fired to be used as a re- 
fractory material is extremely strong and 
hard and very resistant to thermal shock. 
Of major importance is its melting point 
of 2570 degrees Cent. which is about 
500 degrees Cent. higher than that of 
alumina. Moreover, beryllium oxide in 
combination with other oxides seems to 


| confer upon the mixture its own quality 


of electrical resistance at elevated tem- 
peratures. 

In spite of its high thermal conduc- 
tivity, but because of its great stability. 
beryllium oxide, when finely divided, is 


an excellent heat insulator for high tem- 
| perature furnaces and especially for high 


| frequency 


insulation where electrical 


| conductivity may be undesirable. 


Beryllium Phosphors: Beryllium ox- 
ide is the most important fluorescent 


| material used in fluorescent lamps. Ma- 


| terials having the property of transform- 


ing radiation of a given wave length into 


| radiation of longer wave length are now 


referred to as “phosphors”. Beryllium 


| phosphors are used in about 92 per cent 


| of the present production of fluorescent 
lamps. They are also used in smaller 


quantities in X-ray screens, television 


_ and other cathode-ray tubes. 


One pound of beryllium oxide is suf- 


| ficient for more than 4000 fluorescent 


lamps. About 10,000 pounds of beryl- 
lium oxide annually will be needed for 
phosphors. 

The best substitute now known for 
beryllium as a phosphor in fluorescent 
lamps is cadmium. Besides requiring 
eighteen times more cadmium oxide than 
beryllium oxide, the initial light output 
is 20 per cent lower with cadmium, and 
the maintenance of initial light output 
is only 73 per cent of that of the beryl- 
lium phosphor at the end of 500 hours. 
It will be preferable to pay considerably 
higher prices for beryllium phosphors 
than to use cadmium. Large savings in 
the consumption of electrical energy re- 
sult from this use of beryllium oxide. 


Developing Solution 
Prevents “Blueprint Rash” 


“Blueprint rash” no longer need be 


| the lot of blue print operators with the 
| use of a new development called Hi- 














| Tense Concentrate, recently introduced 


by Wisconsin Pharmacal Co., Milwaukee. 

The developer, according to the manu- 
facturer, is not only non-irritating to 
hands immersed in it, but also has the 
additional advantages of producing 
sharper blueprints, free from brown spots, 
as well as being completely non-corrosive 
to tank linings, and non-staining if spilled 
on clothing. 

The product is supplied in highly con- 
centrated form, a pint bottle being diluted 
with water in a ratio of 1:320—making 
40 gallons of solution. 
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The well-known Ferracute heavy frame coupled 
with the added tensile strength of the stay 
rods makes this press especially suitable for 
drawing or cutting heavy sheet metal. Stay 
rods may be safely removed but should be 
replaced when performing work approaching 
the limit of capacity. Open throat permits 
feeding stock from front and back in addition 


FERRACUTE MACHINE 


FLEXIBILITY 


and Swing 
INTO PRODUCTION 





Quick change-over to meet war-time 
or peace-time retooling demands is 
achieved in this FERRACUTE DRAW- 
ING PRESS. Just replace ram, pilman 
stem and strap with new double-action 
mechanism and you’re ready to start 
production. 


to side feeding. By inclining the press, gravity 
causes the finished work to fall freely to the 
rear of the press. Flexibility in this press is 
furthered by its adaptability to either V-belt 
or geared drive. 


COMPANY 


Presses and Press Brakes 





BRIDGETON, N. J., U.S.A. 




























Goggle Cleaning Station 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., Brad- 
dock, Thomas and Meade streets, 'Pitts- 
burgh, announces a goggle cleaning sta- 
tion said to encourage workers to wear 
their goggles and to keep them clean. 
Designed for wall mounting, the unit 
consists of a compact case equipped with 
Fogpruf—an efficient lens cleaning and 
antifogging agent—and optical wiping 
tissues. 

Operation is simple, according to the 


company. A tap on the inverted vial 
sprays Fogpruf on the goggle or 
spectacle lens. Cleaning tissues are 


pulled from the opening in the top of 





the station. 


These later may be dis- 
carded in a receptacle in the lower part 
of the case. 


Front panel of the station slides up, 
making accessible a compartment for 
an additional supply of tissue and Fog- 
pruf. Six vials of Fogpruf and two 
packag«s of optical wiping tissues are 
furnished with each unit. 


Lubricator 


J. N. Fauver Co. Inc., Detroit, is offer- 
ing a new device for the automatic ap- 
plication of controlled volumes of lubri- 
cants, ranging from oils to heavy fibred 
greases, to bearings of conveyor trolley 
wheels. In use, it is mounted on the 
trolley rails so it serves simultaneously 
the bearings of each pair of wheels, every 
time they pass this point. 

The lubrieater requires no independent 
power. It is driven by the travel of 
the conveyor itself-—starts and stops with 
the motion of the conveyor chain. As 
the trolley wheel approaches the lubrica- 
tor the hub engages the sleeve of one of 
five pumping units which is thus auto- 
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matically brought in contact with the 
wheel bearing. 

Continued rotation of the lubricator 
forces the pumping unit inward, deliver- 





ing a measured quantity of lubricant 
through the fitting to the wheel bearing. 
This operation is performed on the bear- 
ings of both wheels of a pair at the same 
time, and is repeated on all other wheels. 
Reservoirs of 6 or 12-pound capacity are 
included. 

Anvantages of this method are: Op- 
tional use of hard oil, elimination of 
drip and consequent work spoilage, au- 
tomatic operation, no external power re- 
quired, maintenance costs reduced, down 
time servicing conveyor diminished. 


Panel Mounting Cases 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is offering a new 
type FT Flexitest case for panel mount- 
ings which combine a relay and knife 
blade test switches in the same unit. 

Present standard relay elements are 








used in the new case. These are mount- 
ed on a removable unit chassis. Test 
connections can be made either by clip 
leads or test plug. The switches are of 











high capacity, self-aligning knife-blade 
construction with the movable blade and 
hinge jaw mounted on a molded block 
fastened rigidly to the case. 

Each circuit can be identified by cards 
on the switch handle. Three size cases 
are available. All have a metal cover 
with a transparent window for visual in- 
spection of elements and observation of 
relay targets. 


Nibbling Tool 


National Machine Tool Co., Racine, 
Wis., is offering an improved hand-op- 
erated nibbling toci for sheet metul. 
Called the heavy duty model No. 5 
Handnib, it really is a combination nib- 
bling, shearing, drill rod cutting and 
punching machine. 

The unit cuts out templets and trial 





blanks into any shape in one-tenth the 
time usually required for such work, 
it is said. It cuts drill rods of the fol- 
lowing sizes: 3/16, %, 5/16 and %- 
inch; punches holes up to %-inch through 
%-inch flat stock. Body of unit is of cast 
steel and all wearing parts are hard- 
ened and ground. 


Welding Electrode 


Frostrode Products, 19003 John R 
street, Detroit, reports an entirely new 
development in resistance welding elec- 
trode design which, for the first time, 
makes possible the full utilization of 
refrigerated welding. Manufacturers 
who have adopted the new Frostpoint 
as an integral part of the Frostrode 
electrode refrigerating process report 
increases from 600 to 1000 per cent in 
the number of spot welds made before 
tips require “dressing”, according to 
the company. 

In addition, a 90 per cent saving in 
copper normally required for resistance 
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welding electrodes i8 forecast by the 
fact that the only part that needs re- 


7 placing in the new Frostpoint is the 
quick-replacable tip on the end of the 


welding electrode. 


Other features are: Machine and 
hand dressing of points is completely 
eliminated; if a tip does mushroom, it 
is removed and replaced by another in 
about one minute's time. Its life with- 
out ‘any dressing except polishing is 
estimated to be about equal to that of 
a conventional electrode re-dressed un- 


til no longer useable; cost of recapping 
a point is only a few cents; the elec- 
trode is positively sealed against leak- 
age. This is obtained by the  self- 
sealing method of assembly — greater 
cooling area being obtained by internal 
finning of the tip. The new points can 
be used on any existing welder. 


The only attention the caps normally 
require is polishing, since cooling re- 


| duces tendency toward pick-up. Dis- 
= | tortion or mushrooming is minimized 
| by the low temperature operation while 


| maintenance of. electrode strength also 


| results. 
- | To replace the cap, when necessary, 
of “electric 


it is gripped in a pair 

pliers” with the coolant flow shut off. 
This frees the cap from the electrode 
by melting the solder seal. The cap is 
lifted off and a new one is slipped in 
place with the fingers. The electrodes 
on the machine are now brought to- 
gether under pressure, pushing the cap 
into place. The electric pliers are again 
applied, melting the solder to complete 
the seal. Pressure between the electrodes 
is maintained until the sealer has a- 
gain set. To facilitate interchange of 
different electrode sizes on the same 
machine, the barrel of the Frostpoint 
is provided with a hexagon section at 
one point to facilitate its removal with- 
out damage, using a tap wrench. 




















| Lighting Units 


Fostoria Pressed Steel Corp., Fos- 
toria, O., announces a new line of fluor- 
escent lighting units which features ease 
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of maintenance and V-shaped wiring 
channels. 
Physical characteristics of the line 
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Announcing ~FARROWTEST 


—THIS NEWEST METHOD OF TESTING PROVES THE SOUNDNESS OF REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE AIRCRAFT TUBING 


® Today’s most positive method of testing steel air- 
craft tubing—FARROWTEST—is the culmination of 
13 years of intensive research. 


It is an electronic test that easily detects minute imper- 
fections which may be invisible to the eye and not 
detectible under ordinary methods of testing. 


It is a non-destructive test—made without strain, heat 
or other test media which might even slightly impair 
the original properties of the tubing. 





- Republic 


ELECTRUNITE 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, STEEL AND TUBES DiVI- 
SION, IS THE ONLY PRODUCER OF ELECTRUNITE TUBING 





Every length of Republic ELECTRUNITE Aircraft 
Tubing is subjected to FARROWTEST. 


In addition, ELECTRUNITE offers the advantages of con- 
sistent uniformity of wall thickness, diameter, strength, 
hardness, weldability, concentricity, weight, ductility 
and smooth surface—because it is cold-formed from 
flat-rolled steel and electric resistance welded. It meets 
specification standards of the U.S. Army Air Corps; 
Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy; and the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Write for further details. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Steel and Tubes Division 


Sales Offices + Cleveland, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES . . CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division . Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division «+ Union Drawn Steel Division 
Truscon Steel Compan 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 





AIRCRAFT, MECHANICAL AND STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
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@ The versatility of the Baker 
Crane Truck is demonstrated by 
North American Aviation, where 
it speeds many assembly opera- 
tions on the B-25 Bomber and the 
P-51 Mustang Fighter. Among 
the services it performs are 
moving fuselages into assembly 
positions, assisting in the instal- 
lation of engines and propellers, 


2167 West 25th Street 


% 
em ne, od 


North American speeds airplane 


assembly with BAKER TRUCKS 





and general heavy duty around 
the plant. North American also 
uses Baker Hy-Lift Trucks for 
handling heavy dies. 
Baker Trucks are contrib- 
uting to war production in 
hundreds of other plants. 
A Baker Material Handling 
Engineer will be gladtoshow 
you how our equipment 


may solve your problems. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Company 


° Cleveland, Chio 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 


Baker inpustrial TRUCKS 











comply with WPB’s latest L-78 order 
and conform to recommendations of 
the Bureau of Standards. 

The nonmetallic reflector of each unit 
is removable without turning off the cur- 
rent or removing the lamps. The com- 
pany is offering two 2-lamp models— 


| model MF-240 with two 40-watt lamps 
| and model MF-2100 with two 100-watt 


lamps. Where continuous line lighting 
or individual 4-lamp models are desired, 
three units are available—MF-2-240 
using four 40-watt lamps, MF-2-2100 us- 
ing four 100-watt lamps and MF-2-2100- 
S using four 100-watt lamps but requir- 
ing only one 4-lamp ballast. 


Voltage Tester 


Superior Instruments Co., 227 Fulton 
street, New York, reports a new model 
590 voltage tester said to read like a 





thermometer. It automatically indicates 


| whether the voltage is 110,220,440 or 
| 660 volts; if current is alternating or di- 
| rect; if motor, etc., connected in the line 
| is “open”; which leg is “grounded;” if 


frequency is 25 or 60 cycles; if the fuse 
is “blown”; when one side of a motor 
connected to the line under test is 
“grounded”; excessive leakage between 
a motor and a line; and when a three 
phase motor is running erratically due 
to a “blown” fuse. 

Four individual type NE-7 neon bulbs 
used in conjunction with a network of 
resistors provide most of the services 
necessary for industrial electrical main- 
tenance. The multicolored etched steel 
panel of the tester reads easily, and the 
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FOR THE GUN THAT TEARS 
ZEROS TO PIECES 


IRCRAFT armor, within practical limits, is no protec- 
tion against the terrific fire-power of America’s .50 
calibre machine gun. The high ratio of enemy planes de- 
stroyed for each one of ours lost is one measure of the 
lethal sting it carries. 

That sting—in the form of a new bullet-core steel—was 
developed more than two years before the “.50” began to 
stutter in the far East and over the battlegrounds of 
Europe and Africa. At that time, .50 calibre bullet-core 
steel was made with tungsten—and was entirely limited 
totelectric furnace production. 

Foresighted ordnance experts, who realized the danger 
inherent in America’s dependence on tungsten imports, 

ut it up to steel makers to produce a substitute steel for 
eflit-conis without tungsten. It was a tough job and was 
marked “urgent.” 

Our metallurgists and steel engineers went to work. 
Using only domestic alloys they developed a steel that 
meets every requirement of the U. S. Government. From 
cold finished bars of this steel, bullet cores can be pro- 
duced almost 50% faster. Even more important, this steel 
can be made by the Open Hearth process. 

As a result—even with tungsten supplies cut off—our 
munition makers today are able to turn out .50 calibre 
bullet cores in quantities that stagger the imagination. 
Badly needed electric furnace capacity has been released 
for other important uses. And Uncle Sam’s fighting men 
are backed up with plenty of ammunition for the 
hard-hitting gun they swear by—whose stinging ‘ 
power in more than one important action has spelled / 


the difference between defeat and victory. bs 







Today a great part of our capacity for Amer- 

cut Cold Finished Bars, particularly in high- / 
grade alloys, is required for production of 
what is admittedly the best .50 cal. bullet-core 
steel ever produced. Peacetime experience has 
made it possible to turn out unprecedented 
tonnages of this superior bar stock. It has 
high hardenability, consistently uniform 
quality, and is ready for fast machining. Post- 
war industry will find that it opens up many 
new and interesting applications for shock- 
resisting steels. 
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AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
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ce do the moving! 

In the production of shell-cases, for instance, Lamson 
Conveyors are saving vital manpower all along the line. 
From raw material to finished product, through machin- 
ing, heat-treating and inspection operations, Conveyors 
have eliminated wasted hours of unproductive handling. 
In one ordnance plant alone the rough forgings enter on 
Lamson V-Type Gravity Conveyors, are moved through 
27 operations in the plant, and into the freight cars. When 
you realize that these cases weigh 140 lbs. in the rough 
and emerge completed still weighing 75, you know that 
they are too heavy, and go through too many operations 
to be moved by hand for fast production. But Lamson 
doesn't stop here— even on battlewagons our Inter- 
mediate Hoists and Conveyors pass these shells to their 
ultimate destination against the Japs! 
Write for new Wartime Conveyor Bulletin ST 
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unit is completely housed in a rugged, 
hand-rubbed wooden box. The neon 
bulbs are permanently protected against 
jarring by a snug sub-assembly type 
housing. 


internal Grinder 


Sav-way Industries, 4839 East Eight 
Mile road, Detroit, announces a new 
internal grinder which provides both 
hand and hydraulic table -operation. 
Each of these, it is said, is wholly inde- 
pendent of the other; though it is pos- 
sible to use both hand and hydraulic 
feed in combination—on the same job, 
and in the same setting. 

Hand operation is said to give the 
worker complete control for setting up; 





and to be frequently preferable for 
short holes, blind holes and facing. 
With the hydraulic system high table 
speeds by power are obtainable for long 
holes. Table speeds of the unit range 
up to 55 feet per minute. Minimum 
table stroke is %-inch—maximum 24 
inches. Base of the grinder measures 
70% x 48% inches and it requires 105 x 
48% inches of floor space. 


Lighting Transformer 


Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba, 
N. Y., reports a new style cold cathode 
lighting transformer especially designed 
for industrial applications. It has a ca- 
pacity of 120 miliamperes in 3000, 4000, 
6000, 9000, 12,000 or 15,000-volt sec- 
ondaries. 

Strictly a heavy duty, vibration proof 
unit, the transformer has a standard con- 
duit box for primary connection and 
built-in parallel electrode housings for 
direct connection of the cold cathode 
tubes. 

In addition to the savings in critical 
materials, the “lamp life” of cold cathode 
tubes makes for inexpensive maintenance, 
according to the company. Installations 
under test have shown continuous opera- 
tion of 20,000 hours and more without 
appreciable loss in light output or re- 
placement of tubes. 
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South Bend 


Designed primarily for machining small, accu- 
rate parts, the Series 1000 South Bend Turret 
Lathes have proved to be highly efficient in 
hundreds of war production plants. Because 
of their versatility and wide range of spindle 
speeds they are readily adaptable to many 
classes of operations. 

These lathes have the stamina to maintain 
close tolerances at top speed on heavy produc- 
tion schedules. Conveniently placed, easy-acting 
levers for operating the turret, cross slide and 





sooo) Turret Lathe 


collet save time and reduce operator fatigue. 
In addition to the handlever cross slide, the 
carriage has compound rest cross slide with 
power operated feeds for turning and facing 
operations, also lead screw and split nut feeds 
for cutting screw threads. 


Lathes in this series are available in both 
metal bench and floor leg models. South Bend 
Toolroom Lathes and Engine Lathes are made 
in five sizes ranging from 9” swing to 16” swing. 
Write for a copy of Catalog 100C. 




















| Controlled Firing 
| (Continued from Page 96) 


| the firing chamber is made entirely of 

| heat resisting alloy. The design of such 
a furnace part was not easy, and there 
was little or no past experience to draw 
upon. Nevertheless this door has given 
satisfactory service for over one year. 
The door consists of an alloy frame 
with an alloy plate set into it, in the 
same relation as the glass in a ‘picture 
frame, One course of insulating fire 
brick rests wpon a step extending from 
the bottom of the frame, and these bricks 
are entirely enclosed by a large, light 
gage alloy pan. 

Quite recently, when the furnace was 
down over Labor day, it was found that 
bulges were developing in these alloy 
plates. ‘These humps were removed by 
burning X-shaned cuts in them, followed 
by chain welding after the area was 


pounded fiat. 
Door Design Modified 














































Although the metal appeared to be in 
good condition, such a part will prob- 
ably require replacement sometime with- 
in the second year. In a case of this 
kind, new experience should be used. 
Examination of the door indicated that 
most of the deterioration had been 
caused by mechanical stresses within the 
door itself. These stresses come from 
the continual heating and cooling of the 
various parts of the door at unequal 
rates. Such effects could be seen par- 


"s high or low oer oe pone ticularly in the alloy plate which was 


whether it of the air. 
ae ae hose couplin so" from | welded to the heavy door frame. 


@ Hansen Coupee, upto ov 14000 : , | Therefore, the original design of the 
lounce ne. - door will be modified so as to break 
out eons. ; " | the large areas of alloy into smaller sec- 
tions, with special attention given to 
operate. Nothing to turn, freedom of movement of all parts in 

and faster 1° o bind, jam oF atick. relation to the main frame, and relation 


lock. Nothing t 
ruil swivel action USH-TITE to each other. This arrangement should 

kinking of ee. ane pa ‘ prevent any serious stresses from being 
“ set up by the expansion and contraction 


in ie 
co ee “air savings : 
of the various parts. 


Discussion questions: 

What is the oxygen content of the gas 
that is produced? 

Answer: That gas doesn’t have any un- 
combined oxygen left in it at all. It is a 
simple matter to use the carburetor set- 
ting to change from one side to the other 
of the neutral point of perfect theoreti- 
cal combustion. Of course, we went to 
the rich side in order to be sure all the 
oxygen will be taken up by the fuel. 

It is felt that this is the answer to a 
lot of enameler’s problems because it is 
a tool with which he can control factors. 
In the normal way in which you are now 
firing ware, you can’t control all factors, 
particularly iron oxide. 

Question: In burning butane, some 
water would result, I think. Also, in 
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KOLD-HOLD Storage 


Holds % Ton of Rivets in Anneal 


with -45° to -50° F. 
temperatures at the 
annealing station. 


Here’s how aging of 17 S-T and 24 S-T 
aluminum alloy rivets is stopped immedi- 
ately at the central anncaling station. 


Rivets are stored at once in the drawers, 
or in horizontal cylinders as shown in the 
inset above, and pulled down and held at 
temperatures ranging from —45° F. to -50° 
F. Capacity is 180 canisters: 20 to each of 
9 compartments. Canisters are delivered in 
portable KOLD-HOLD rivet machines at this 
same temperature, and transferred to per- 
manent KOLD-HOLD rivet machines along 
the assembly line as needed. 


Savings in man-hours and material from 
use of the equipment are easily recognized. 
Maximum efficiency all along the line is at- 
tained with a minimum of time and effort 
required. 


What is your rivet storage problem? 
KOLD-HOLD has the equipment to meet 
your needs. Send today for full particulars. 


NEW YORK — 1819 Broadway — Circle 63092 
CHICAGO — 201 N. Wells — Randolph 3986 
LOS ANGELES — 1015 W. Second — Michigan 4989 


KULD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


May 10, 1943 





MOVING WITHOUT 
VISUAL MOTION 


Nothing Moves but the Material 


Watch a Jeffrey-Traylor Vibrator work ... you see a smooth- 
flowing stream of material moving forward, uphill or down. 
while deck of machine remains visually motionless. 


The advantages of the electric 
vibrating principle for batching. 
conveying. cooling. drying. 
feeding, proportioning. screen- 
ing. sizing, packing or weighing 
are as diversified as the indus- 
tries which they serve. The ap- 
plications are almost limitless. 


Ores, sinters, foodstuffs, pow- 
ders, chemicals ...can be 
handled efficiently and eco- 
nomically through various 
processing operations. 


Perhaps there's a vibrating unit 
already built for your needs — 
if not. Jeffrey can design the 
equipment which will best 
serve your plant. 


JEFFREY — TRAYLOR DIVISION 
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WITH FORGINGS by Standard 


Seven fleets are now in action . . . attacking . . . convoying . . . protect- 
ing. From battleships, cruisers, destroyers and submarines down to 
escort vessels, mine layers and mine sweepers, Standard steel forgings 
and castings have helped in putting many of these vessels at sea. Help- 
ing to keep them there is the rigidly controlled, dependable high 
quality found in all Standard steel products. In peace and war, through- 
out 148 years of our Nation's history, Standard has supplied quality 
forgings as specified. Not only our armed forces but America’s great 
railroads and industries as well, can attest their worth. 


S STANDARD 
STEEL WORKS 
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FORGINGS «© CASTINGS © WELDLESS RINGS « STEEL WHEELS 














regard to the scrubbing tower, some 
water vapor would be introduced. I 
wonder if that water would give you 
difficulties with fishscaling or difficultics 
you find attributed to it? 

Answer: The water sprays take out 
moisture by condensing it out of the gas. 
The moisture in the gas at any time de- 
pends entirely upon the dew point of 
that gas. By cooling the gas down be- 
low the dew point it has as it comes 
out of the engine, we simply squeeze 
the water out of it. 

By using a cooling water that will run 
about 60 degrees Fahr., it isn’t much of 
a trick to cool the gases down to 70 de- 
grees Fahr. We can’t approach a lower 
temperature without having more equip- 
ment. 


This cooling under a pressure of 125 
pounds per square inch removes as much 
moisture as if you cooled the gas down to 
14 degrees Fahr. at ordinary atmosphere 
pressure. 

We get double use out of the compres- 
sion equipment—storage of the gas in 
a moderate size container and this dry- 
ing effect by cooling gases under pres- 
sure. 


Gas Becomes Dry 


The result is the gas in the firing 
chamber after being cooled at 70 degrees 
Fahr., and 125 pounds pressure per 
square inch has in it only 0.3 to 0.5 per 
cent by volume of water vapor. That, 
of course, is quite dry. 

There is some pickup of water vapor 
because it is not possible at present to 
completely stop air from leaking inside. 
Any air that leaks in tends to combine 
with some of the hydrogen in the fuels. 
But, as we cut down the leaks we can 
get back closer and closer to the mini- 
mum. We feel we are well under 1 per 
cent. However, it is very difficult to 
measure. 


Question: Is the atmosphere neutral 
or slightly oxidizing or slightly reduc- 
ing to the metal at furnace temperature? 
What happens if you do deliberately pro- 
duce reducing conditions in the con- 
trolled atmosphere section? 

Answer: You always run it on the 
reducing side. You can run quite high 
on the reducing side and apparently 
results are satisfactory. Of course, you 
get a little less cubic feet of gas per 
unit of fuel, but otherwise the results 
are satisfactory. We try to operate at 
about half-way between neutral and 
what you would call full reducing con- 
ditions. 

Question: What is the analysis of 
the gas in the control chamber of the 
furnace? 

Answer: The greater portion of it is 
nitrogen. Of course, the amount of CO, 
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for the Silent Air Armada 


High above its carefully chosen objective, a military glider cuts 


loose from its tow plane and silently completes its course, 
alone. From that moment, the success of its mission hinges 
on the skill of its pilots and the stamina of its construction. 
Seamless steel tubing is an integral part of that stamina, 


providing maximum strength with lightness of weight. 


MICHIGAN SEAMLESS TUBE COMPANY 
SOUTH LYON a MICHIGAN 
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will depend to some extent upon the fuel. 
Those rates change with the different 
fuels. 

In the case of butane, which is not pure 
butane either, it will come to about 8 
per cent CO, and develops a very small 
amount of water vapor and also hydro- 
gen. 

In some butane there is 10 to 15 per 
cent butylene. In cases where they 
have propane installations, they use pro- 
pane entirely, There wouldn’t be any 
practical difference between butane and 
propane but the analysis would be some- 
what different. 





TIME Is sHORT/ 


Fuel oil and gas must be replaced now with pulverized 


Ventilation 


(Continued from Page 102) 


similar in action to the monitor shown 
in Fig. 2-A. Another type has vanes 
on the outer surface which cause the 
whole top to turn like a squirrel cage. 
Both types require corrosion-proof bear- 
ings with low friction so that the venti- 
lator will turn with a breeze of 5 to 10 
miles per hour. Most mills, however, 
avoid any exposed bearings, because of 
the corrosive atmosphere in industrial 
districts. A slight binding of ventilator 
bearings can cause much the same effect 


coal, if operations are to continue at their present 
record rate. e AMCO is prepared to furnish complete 
Pulverized Fuel Systems for all types of furnaces in the 
Steel and Non-Ferrous Industries. 
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as in the monitor of Fig. 2-B. 

Stationary ventilators, therefore, are 
much in evidence in the steel industry 
and perhaps will remain so until some- 
thing better can win acceptance. They 
are used on buildings whose interior 
is hot; and they are used where inside 
temperatures are practically the same as 
outside temperature. Field data dis- 
close that appreciable outward movement 
of air from a gravity ventilator can be 
obtained only where inside temperatures 
are much higher than outside. Rela- 
tively cool buildings, in consequence, 
have little effective ventilation. 


Three Factors of Control 


Generally speaking, three main fac- 
tors control air flow from a gravity 
ventilator: Size of throat, temperature 
difference, and height of ventilator above 
floor. Since temperature differences are 
usually less than 200 degrees Fahr., even 
in winter, there is not a great pressure 
difference to cause air movement through 
the ventilator throat. Gravity venti- 
lator throats, therefore, are usually large, 
and throat velocities small (with conse- 
quent small capacity of unit). 

If openings are cut in building part 
way between floor and roof, the chimney 
effect of the building is partially de- 
stroyed. The building is analogous to 
a smoke stack: a high stack gives a 
good draft, a low stack poor draft. 
And if a large opening is cut halfway 
up the stack, there is little draft avail- 
able for boiler or furnace. The capacity 
of gravity ventilators is affected sim- 
ilarly in hot buildings when windows 
are open part way between floor and 
roof. 


It should be evident then that gravity 
ventilators are useful for permitting heat 
and fumes to escape only when high 
interior and low exterior temperatures 
prevail; and for best results, the build- 
ing should have no openings except at 
the floor line, or near it, and at the 
roof. But plants cannot operate in 
winter only; they must operate in sum- 
mer too, when exterior temperatures arc 
high. So that advantage is taken of 
power operation giving constant exhaust 
in winter and in summer, regardless of 
interior temperature. 





Some disadvantages are associated 
with power roof ventilators. They re- 
quire electric wiring and maintenance 
of wiring, and gravity units do not. 
Electric power has to be paid for. Mov- 
ing parts, furthermore, mean mainte- 
nance of bearings—two for the motor if 
direct connected, and an additional two 
| if belt driven. Bearings may be neg- 

lected and burn out. Motors may burn 

out. Gravity ventilators do not have 
these disadvantages for the maintenance 
| department; but, of course, they do not 
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Your Scrap helps keep ‘em blazing 


The steel mills of America are expected to pro- 
duce in excess of 90 million tons in 1943. That 
means practically continuous operation. A black- 
out, or even a dimout of the steel furnaces might 
prove fatal to the cause of the Allies. 


Under normal conditions there’s plenty of iron 
ore. But today’s conditions are far from normal, 
and the drain on our iron deposits is terrific. To 
make ore reserves last, the mills must have plenty 
of scrap metal. It requires approximately 1000 


pounds of scrap for every ton of steel produced. 
That’s why a continuation of the scrap metal 
drive is so important. That's why the mills and 
the big users of steel devote so much additional 
space to the urgency of salvaging all the scrap 
metal lying around the country. We dare not 
relax. The scrap metal salvage campaign must 
continue with undiminished enthusiasm. 


Are you sure you are doing all you can to keep 
the steel furnaces of America blazing? 


“CO. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


May 10, 1943 


THE NEWPORT ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
THE GLOBE IRON ROOFING & CORRUGATING CO 





“BULLETS” 


for the 


Machine Guns 
of INDUSTRY! 





No defective ammunition wanted 
here! To speed Victory production, 
rivets must be round and true, ac- 
curate in size, uniform in material. 


OLIVER makes that kind of rivets by 
the tons — in hundreds of sizes and 
types — as well as millions of bolts 
and nuts accurately made, cleanly 
threaded for quick, easy assembly 
and firm gripping. 


Being specialists in the manufacture 
of fastening devices of all kinds, 
Oliver can provide the types best 
suited for your particular require- 
ments. 





PITTSB” URGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


BOLTS... NUTS RIVETS 
STEEL FASTENERS 














have to put up with the heat and fumes 
as do the occupants. 

Maintenance requirements often can 
be met by the installation of a high- 
capacity, power roof ventilator to re- 
place two to four gravity units. This 
results in only one-half to one-third the 
metal area in each unit requiring pro- 
tection against weathering. A nonover- 
loading type axial-flow fan should be 
used, i.e., the brake-horsepower should 
remain practically constant whether the 
ventilator damper is tight shut or wide 
open. This requirement is important 
in order to eliminate burned-out motors 
and overloading of power lines. Motors 
should be ball bearing type for ver- 
tical operation, and totally enclosed 
type for protection against dust and 
dirt. Ball bearing motors for this serv- 
ice require grease lubrication at about 
6-month intervals, or only yearly if the 
service is light. Fans should be direct 
connected to standard synchronous speed 
motors for low initial cost and also to 
avoid belt maintenance and the neces- 
sity for lubricating the extra bearings. 

Units are available with the entire top 
capable of being tilted back and re- 
maining open like a trunk lid. The 
maintenance man no longer has to grope 
through a small access opening in the 
ventilator base to lubricate the bearings; 
and the fanwheel and motor are com- 
pletely visible for regular inspection. 

The ventilator top should be weather- 
proof and preferably lightproof at all 
times. If back draft dampers are re- 
quired, they should. be inside the unit 
away from the corrosive atmosphere of 
an industrial district. 

The disadvantages of having to furnish 
electric power and wiring have to be 
reckoned With, yet low initial cost and 
easy erection are compensating factors; 
but the important advantage is constant 
dependable exhaust regardless of wind 
or weather or inside temperature. 

The steel mill operator, converted to 
power operation, may decide to install 
fans in a few of the old gravity venti- 
lators. Certain precautions should be 
observed, however, in order to obtain 
results comparable to those obtained 
with a complete set of units designed 
specifically for fan operation. 

First of all, gravity ventilators should 
be dampered shut when power venti- 
lators are used in the same area; other- 
wise the power unit will merely pull out- 
side air into the building through the 
nearest gravity unit. Thus neither type 
will be able to do its intended work. 

In the second place, it should be 
remembered that gravity type venti- 
lators are designed for low velocities, 
so that obstructions and sharp changes 
in direction of air flow then are 
not important If a fan is 


installed in the ventilator throat to 








INDUSTRY’S 
—— mtal 


FASTENERS 





must be 


UNIFORM 
ACCURATE 
DEPENDABLE 





The vital bolts, nuts and rivets 
ou depend upon can help —or 
inder — your speeded-up produc- 
tion programs. Your men haven't 
time to fuss with nuts that don’t 
easily thread-on, or bolts that don’t 
fit accurately. 


Oliver takes special precautions 
to see that threads are clean and 
true, shanks and heads are ac- 
curately made to size, so that they 
help your men maintain high-speed 
production! 
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18. Diamond Dust 


J. K. Smit & Sons, Inc.—4-page illustrated 
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handle air at a velocity of 2000 feet 
per minute, however, it should be an 
axial-flow pressure fan selected to op- 
erate at approximately ‘%-inch static 
pressure (water gage). The cross-sec- 
tional area of the throat in square feet 
multiplied by the desired velocity de- 
termines the cubic feet of air per minute 
which will be exhausted. In any event, 
the fan should not be selected on a 
“free delivery” rating. Certain types 
of axial-flow fans, for instance, will de- 
liver perhaps 10,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute at free delivery, and practically 
nothing at only %-inch static pressure. 
(Pressure loss caused by piping or equip- 
ment is usually measured in inches 
of water column). A given fan may 
have a catalog rating of 10,000 cubic 
feet per minute at free delivery, and 
7000 cubic feet per minute at %-inch 
static pressure, and without any further 
data. It does not follow that the de- 
livery at %-inch static pressure is 4000 
cubic feet per minute. In fact, it in- 
dicates that the delivery beyond the 
last amount shown by the manufacturer 
is so small that it is not published. In 
other words, one cannot estimate volume 
beyond the last figures given by a cata- 
log. 


Ductwork Not Recommended 


Another point to remember is that 
fans, which have no performance data 
except at “free delivery”, are not suit- 
able for operation with attached duct- 
work or through equipment such as a 
ventilator head. If performance data 
is given in the manufacturer's catalog, 
it should be guaranteed to be tested in 
accordance with the standard test code 
of the National Fan Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

A third caution to the purchaser is 
the matter of ambient or surrounding 
air temperature at the motor. Ordinary 
totally enclosed motors are suitable for 
relatively clean air for temperatures not 
exceeding 120 degrees Fahr. For tem- 
peratures to 150 degrees Fahr., class B 
(glass) insulation should be used on the 
motor windings. For temperatures from 
150 to 250 degrees Fahr., a unit designed 
to operate with the motor outside the 
air-stream should be used. It should 
be remembered that V-belts in air tem- 
peratures above 120 degrees Fahr. have 
a considerably shortened life. Above 250 
degrees Fahr., the motor should be out- 
side the air-stream, and the shaft should 
have a heat dissipating disk to protect 
the bearings. An asbestos shield also 
should be used to protect the motor or 
bearings from heat radiated from the 
unit. Bifurcators (a patented unit with 
axial flow pressure fanwheel driven by 
a motor separated from the air stream) 
usually are employed with duct-work 
to exhaust heat, steam, or hazardous 
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NEVER HAMMER A SLING HOOK INTO 
PLACE! That's the sum total of this story, 
except the reasons, which are: You may 
break the hook immediately. Worse, you 
may damage hook or link or both inter- 

nally with little evidence of the injury 
visible. That condition may lead to 
an unexpected breakdown in 
mid-air. Pass on to your workers the 


simple rules for chain safety. 


@ USE WELDLESS CHAINS 


Weldless Chain is being substituted 
successfully in many applications, for 
welded chain and manila rope. We have 

ot present open equipment for manufac- 
turing the following weldless chains and 
attachments: Tenso, some sizes, steel; Lock- 
link, some sizes, steel; Jack, all sizes, brass 
and steel; American pattern, all sizes, steel; 
Register, all sizes, brass and steel; Safety, some 
sizes, brass and steel; Sash, all sizes, steel and 
bronze; Attachments, a full line of “S"’ hooks, 
swivel snaps, rings and special forms. 
Orders should be accompanied by highest pos- 
sible preference ratings. Write us about your chain 
and rope problems. 


You’ll largely eliminate chain 
failure and the consequent 


casualties, losses and delays. 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 


York, Pa., Boston, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Portland 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Business for Your Safety 





The air line we mean is short—but a mighty important 
one. It is a life line — that provides safe breathing 
during gas attacks. 

As a component of this line there is a little bent piece 
of copper tubing—Wolverine Tubing—fashioned into a 
flat shape to conform to the limited space it must occupy. 


Seemingly insignificant, it is called upon to assume 
much responsibility in safeguarding the lives of our men 
in service. It is carefully shaped to accurate measure- 
ments. In order to better withstand all the elements of 
the weather and the extremely hard service to which it 
must be subjected this part is made of copper. 

it is only one of the hundreds of different specially- 
formed items that are daily fabricated here at Wolverine 
from copper that is now controlled from the ore through 
every step of processing to the finished product. 


fumes directly from the source, instead 


| of general room exhaust. 


A fourth class of exhaust prcblem is 


| the removal of corrosive chemical fumes 
| or steam saturated air. The motor never 


should be in the air stream under such 
circumstances, but an axial flow pres- 
sure fan with motor outside the air 
stream (Fig. 3-A) should be used, or 


| else a centrifugal fan, (Fig. 3-B). 


Ordinary paint protection, or else 
galvanized steel or copper construction, 
is usually sufficient if steam is to be han- 
dled. Baked synthetic enamels designed 


| for the specific chemical may be used 
| for relatively weak fumes of the corro- 
sive type. 


For sulphuric acid exhaust from pick- 
ling operations, a monel metal fanwheel 


_ and housing, or a lead-lined housing with 
| rubber covered steel wheel may be used; 


but not stainless steel. Duriron or 


| ceramic materials should be used for 


fumes such as nitric acid, nitric oxide, 


| or nitrous oxide, and other powerful oxi- 
| dizing chemicals. Rubber covering of fan- 
| wheel and rubber lining of housing (bi- 


furcator or centrifugal) also perform 


| satisfactorily unless the fumes have a 
strong oxidizing action. 


Plastic Housing Employed 


For pickling operations employing 
hot or cold hydrochloric acid a hous- 
ing constructed of solid molded phenol- 
formaldehyde plastic with long fiber 
asbestos binder is the only material, as 


| far as is known, which stands up under 
| the conditions and yet is relatively low 


in cost for large capacity. The fan- 


| wheel itself must be reinforced metal 


construction with some sort of protec- 
tion. 


The hard rubber covering of the 


| wheel has been the best solution, but 


of course the fanwheel must be re- 


| placed at intervals. Centrifugal fan hous- 
| ings constructed of other materials also 
| are available but their air-handling ca- 


pacities are in general relatively small, 


| or their cost is excessive. Where 150 


to 250 cubic feet per minute is speci- 
fied for each square foot of exposed 


| acid surface (depending upon surround- 
| ing conditions) it can be seen that ex- 


haust volumes are usually several thous- 
ands of cubic feet per minute. 

When corrosive fumes are exhausted, 
duct-work and slotted openings or hoods 


| should be designed for the lowest pos- 
| sible pressure loss, consistent with 


space and cost, so that fans may op- 
erate at low tip-speeds (circumference 
of wheel in feet revolutions per minute 
= tip speed in feet per minute). The 
idea is to reduce the vibration of fan 


| blades to a minimum in order to pre- 


vent combined corrosion and vibration 
fatigue. 
A competent ventilating engineer us- 
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ually can find some method of getting 
ducts, slots, or hoods right down to the 
source of fumes, even though overhead 
‘cranes, pipes, and building peculiarities 
seem to make it impossible. Sometimes 
there is no space for a large fan on the 
floor or on an overhead platform for a 
centrifugal unit. Pipes and valves or 
other equipment may intervene. | Many 
such problems are overcome daily 
through ingenious devices. 

Axial-flow fans with motor in the air- 
stream or out are extremely compact, 
and have a large capacity compared 
to size over a fair range of static pres- 
sures when so designed. In many in- 
stances, when floor space or platform 
space is not available, suitable axial 
flow units may be used inside the build- 
ing. 

Otherwise they may be mounted 
outside the building; and being light 
weight compared to capacity, roofs will 
support them often when heavier type 
units cannot be accommodated. 

But whatever type of equipment is 
used, it should be selected in conjunc- 
tion with the design of connecting ex- 
haust and discharge ducts, if any; and 
allowance should be made also for pres- 
sure loss at ventilator tops or weather 
caps. 

Finally, the right type materials 
should be employed for both duct-work 
and fan construction. 

If, therefore, the type of ventilating 
unit, fan speed, static pressure loss, fan 
materials or covering, duct sizes, duct 
arrangement, slot arrangement and size 
(or hoods), and duct material are all 
properly considered by the designer in 
relation to the specific ventilating prob- 
lem, the worst conditions of heat and 
tumes can be overcome or at least 
minimized. 


(Continued Next Week) 


Heat-Treated Bolts 


(Concluded from Page 90) 


consider employing a larger number of 
smaller bolts of the same or a higher 
tensile strength wherever initial tighten- 
ing is necessary—as is usually the case. 

It becomes apparent from this in- 
formation that any change to a smaller 
diameter bolt will permit a more effec- 
tive fastening since the full strength of 
the bolt can be developed much easier in 
tightening. 

Thus utilizing heat-treated bolts and 
cap screws not only saves steel and con- 
serves critical alloys but cuts the weight 
of the fastening, reduces its cost and im- 
proves its efficiency. With these facts in 
mind, every designer not now utilizing 
heat-treated bolts to their fullest extent 
will surely be convinced of the import- 
ance of re-examining his bolting appli- 
cations. 
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_maximum operating efficiency and econ- 
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Johnson 575 for Pot-Hardening 


Notice the lid-lifting mechanism, which 
raises cover and locks it in UP position. 
Heavy 8” insulation throughout, assures 


omy. Burners, located near top of com- 
bustion chamber, insure longer pot life. 
Top ring, in 3 sections, prevents cracking 
and distortion. Stee! pot 14'’ diameter by 
20’ deep. Large blower assures maximum 
‘ormance. $325 F.O.B. Factory. (Blower 
xtra). 


JOHNSON “Master” No. 165 
Heavy-Duty Heat- Treating 
Furnace... . 


Stands up and delivers under 
today’s gruelling 24-hour a 
) day duties. Heavily lined 
} throughout with 8” high 
temperature refractory. Fired 
by 8 Johnson burners, each 
with individual shut-off, so 
that lower temperatures can 
be maintained without dis- 
turbing atmosphere of fur- 
nace. Use for hardening hi- 
carbon and hi-speed steels. 
Firebox 12’ high, 23’' wide, 
34” long. This unit cannot be 
shipped on 2 weeks’ notice. 


Johnson 130 A for Heat Treating 


Counterbalanced door opens upward, allowing 
tools to be placed or removed without fully 
opening door—preventing temperature drops. 
Firebox 7%'' high, 13’' wide, 1644"' long. G. E. 
motor and \4 H.P. blower. 4-burner unit for 
1400 to 2000 degrees — $295. 6-burner for 1800 
to 2400 degrees — $325. Prices F.O.B. Factory. 
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The General Says— 
Consider our Warehouse 


Cold Rolled Stocked in 








S.A.E.—1025 Gauges—.025 to .187 








ANS—11 Widths—12%4" to 18%" 
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GENERAL STEEL WAREHOUSE C. 


CHICAGO—1830 N. KOSTNER AVE.—BELMONT 4266 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
441 Lexington Avenve 5826 Hamilton Avenue 3844 W. Wisconsin Avenue 1280 Amherst Place 
Vanderbilt 6-2750 Kirby 5891 West 3810 Cabany 3397 
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Steel Orders Absorbing 
Third Quarter Output 


Some sheetmakers find capacity covered for that period. . . 


Bar situation tightest in large sizes. . . Plate distribution meets 


requirements. . . April ore movement light 


SOME steel producers find their output for third quar- 
ter being rapidly covered in certain products and two 
important makers of hot-rolled sheets appear booked to 
capacity and are refusing further orders for that period. 


Some bar producers are sold out for third quarter on 
large rounds and flats, as well as bars requiring special 
heat treatment. Although some sheet mills are in tight 
position on hot-rolled sheets they are relatively easy on 
cold-rolled and galvanized sheets and can offer some 
shipments for July. Small tonnages of hot-rolled can be 
booked for July delivery by many makers. Special de- 
mand for hot-rolled sheets includes drum stock and heavy 
gages for landing mats. Ammunition boxes and miscel- 
laneous bomb components add substantially to tonnage 
in some districts. In contrast to the general situation some 
narrow strip tonnage is available for shipment in June. 
Light-gage cold-rolled sheets are in light demand. 


. ° ° 


Plate buying follows closely the pattern of recent 
months, small variations being noted. Distribution of or- 
ders is under such close control that tonnage is equit- 
ably spread and all essential requirements are being met. 


Some orders for wire specialties, including aircraft re- 
quirements, spring and valve wire, are being placed tor 
long-range programs into first and second quarters of next 
year, under the Controlled Materials Plan. The situation 
in wire is tightening, incoming orders exceeding shipments 
and heat treating departments, operating at capacity, a 
choke point for many specialties. 


Steel production last week declined a full point to 
98% per cent of capacity, lowest rate since the beginning 
of February. Pittsburgh lost 1 point to 100 per cent, 
the largest factor in the decline. 
points to 87 per cent, Buffalo 2% points to 90%, Wheeling 
%-point to 92%, New England 5 points to 90 and Cleve- 
land 7 points to 88. Cincinnati gained 3 points to 94 per 
cent, the only district making an increase. Rates were 
unchanged at Chicago, 99 per cent; Youngstown, 95; east- 
ern Pennsylvania, 94; Birmingham, 100; Detroit, 96. 


Iron ore started moving down the Great Lakes April 
24 and in the remaining days of that month shipments 
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St. Louis receded 6 ° 





DEMAND 


Some contracts extend into 
1944, 


PRODUCTION 


Down 1 point to 982 per 
cent. 


PRICES 
Unchanged. 








totaled 1,954,817 gross tons, 5,902,289 tons less than in 
April, 1942, a loss of 17.12 per cent. The season move- 
ment to May 1 this year was 6,694,891 tons less than 
last year, 77.40 per cent loss. This is a severe handicap 
in the race for 95,000,000 tons asked by the War Pro- 
duction Board, which compares with 92,076,781 tons 
moved last year, an all-time record. 


Pig iron production the remainder of this year will 
depend to considerable degree on blast furnace linings, 
as high as 10 per cent of stacks in some districts being 
likely to require major repairs as a result of hard driving 
This factor is expected to have more 
Some 


for many months. 
weight in production than supply of ore and coke. 
shifts in demand for iron are taking place, machine tool 
builders making more of their own castings, with a result- 
ing decrease in subcontracting to jobbing foundries. The 
latter in many cases require less iron. Malleable found- 
ries are busy, their castings increasingly used where steel 
formerly was demanded. 
7. eo . 

At the moment steel and iron scrap is moving at a 
rate allowing consumers to choose what they will accept, 
in marked contrast to conditions prevailing a few months 
ago when quality was waived. A larger proportion of 
heavy grades is available and light, inferior scrap is dif- 
ficult to move. A factor in current supply is activity of 
government organizations which are bringing out dormant 
material steadily. Manpower problems still hamper han- 
dling in yards in spite of some concessions in higher 
wage rates. 


Loss of beehive coke tonnage because of the coal min- 
ing interruption is likely to be felt as an aggravation of the 
already tight situation and demand is expected to prevent 
much addition to coal stocks as a cushion against pos- 
sible further strike interference. Effects of the strike of 
1941 are still evident, a large by-product producer being 
unable in the interval to rebuild coal stocks beyond about 
one-third normal reserve. 


Composite steel and iron prices remain at the estab- 
lished level, held by unchanged OPA prices. Finished 
steel composite is $56.73, semifinished steel $36, steel- 
making pig iron $23.05 and steelmaking scrap $19.17. 
























MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One 
Month Ago 
May 8 May | Apr. 24 Apr., l 
Finished Steel $56.73 $56.73 $56.78 $56.73 
Semifinished Steel 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 23.05 23.05 23.05 23.05 
Steelmaking Scrap 19.17 19.17 19.17 19.17 








Three One Five 
Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Feb., 1943 May, 1942 May, 1938 
$56.73 $56.73 $62.00 
23.05 23.05 23.05 
19.17 19.17 11.60 


Finished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on sheets, strip, bars, plates, shapes, wire, nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe. 
Semifinished Steel Composite:—Average of industry-wide prices on billets, slabs, sheet bars, skelp and wire rods. Steelmaking Pig Iron Composite :— 
Average of basic pig iron prices at Bethlehem, Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Neville Island, Granite City and Youngstown. Steelworks 
Scrap Composite:—Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel prices at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


May 8, Apri Feb., May, May 8, April, Feb May, 
Finished Material —— as uae an Pig Iron 1943 1943 1943 1942 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2.15e 2.15¢ 2.15c¢ 2.15c¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 $25.19 
Steel bars, Chicago 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley ........ 23.50 23.50 23.50 238.50 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.49 2.49 2.49 2.49 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia 25.389 25.39 25.39 25.39 
Shapes, Pittsburgh . 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pitts., N.&S. Sides 24.69 2469 2469 24.69 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 No. 2 foundry, Chicago .. 24.00 2400 2400 24.00 
Shapes, Chicago 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham 20.38 20.38 20.38 20.38 
Plates, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati 24.30 2430 2430 24.06 
Plates, Philadelphia 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.) 26.265° 26.265 26.265 26.265 
Plates, Chicago ... ' 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Valley 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Malleable, Chicago 24.00 24.00 2400 24.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.54 31.54 31.54 31.54 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 24.19 24.19 24.19 24.19 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 140.65 140.65 140.65 140.65 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
Sheets, No. 24 galv., Gary 3.50 350 350 350 Serap 
Bright bess., basic wire, Pittsburgh 260 260 260 2.60 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 
on plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
ire nails, Pittsburgh 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
Rails for rolling, Chicago 2225 2295 2225 22.95 
} ° 9 ° a) 
Semifinished Material No, 1 cast, Chicago 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $3400 Coke 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago 84.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens $6.50 $650 $6.40 $6.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 34.00 34.00 34.00 3400 Connellsville, foundry, ovens 71.75 775 750 7.25 
Wire rods, No. 5 to y4-inch, Pitts. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del. 12.25 1225 1225 12.25 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Following are maximum prices established by OPA Schedule No. 6 issued Apri! 16, 1941, revised June 20, 1941 and Feb. 4, 1942. The sched- 


ule covers all iron or steel ingots, all semifinished iron or steel products, all finished hot-rolled, cold-rolled iron or steel products and any iron or 
steel product which is further finished by galvanizing, plating, coating, drawing, extruding, etc., although only principal established basing points 
for selected products are named specifically, All seconds and off-grade products also are covered. Exceptions applying to individual companies 


are noted in the table. 


Semifinished Steel 


Gress ton basis except wire rods, skeip. 
Carbon Steel Ingots: F.o.b. mill base, rerolling 
qual., stand. analysis, $31.00. 

(Empire Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, O., 
may quote carbon steel ingots at $33 gross 
ton, f.0.b. mill.) 


Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, uncropped, 


$45.00. 

Billets, Slabs: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Sparrows Point. 
Birmingham, Youngstown, $34.00; Detroit, del. 
$36.25; Duluth (bil.) $36.00, 
(Andrews Steel Co., carbon slabs $41; Con- 
tinentel Steel Corp., bilttets 


Forging Quality Billets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, + eae el Youngs- 
—, $40.00; Detroit, del. $42.25; Duluth, 


Open Hearth Shell Steel: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
base 1000 tons one size and section: 3-12 in., 
$52.00; 12-18 in., $54.00; 18 in. and over. 


$56.00, , 
Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 


$54.00, 

Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Sparrows Point, Youngstown, 
(Wheeling Steel Corp. $37 on lend-lease 
sheet bars, $38 Portsmouth, O., on WPB di- 


incl., $2.15. Wor- 
$0.27. Pacific 


$0.50 on water shipment. 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Birmingham, base 
20 tons one size, 2.15c; Duluth, base 2.25c; 
Detroit, del. 2.27c; New York del. 2.5ic; Phila. 
del. 2.49c; Gulf Ports, dock 2.52c, all-rail 
2.59¢; Pac. ports, dock 2.80c. (Phoenix Iron 
Co., Phoenixville, Pa., may quote 2.35c at es- 
tablished basing points. Joslyn Mfg. Co. may 
quote 2.35c, Chicago base. Calumet Steel Di- 
vision, Borg Warner Corp., may quote 2.35c, 
—- base, on bars produced in its 8-inch 
mill.) 

Rail Steel Bars: Same prices as_for hot-rolled 
carbon bars except base is 5 tons. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel merchant bars 2.33c f.0.b. mill.) 
Hot-Rolled Alley Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, base 20 
tons one size, 2.70c; Detroit, del., 2.82c. 
(Texas Steel Co. may use Chicago base price 
as maximum f.o.b. Fort Worth, Tex., price on 
sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 


AISI (*Basic AISI (*Basic 
Series O-H) Series O-H) 
1300....... $0.10 4100 (.15-.25 Mo) 0.55 
(.20-.30 Mo) 0.60 
2500. . 2.55 4600... 1.20 
3000. . 0.50 4800.. 2.15 
3100. . 0.70 5100. . 0.35 
SS00.i..... 1.35 5130 or 5152 0.45 
3400... 3.20 6120 or 6152 0.95 
4000. . 0.45-0.55 6145 or 6150 1.20 
*Add 0.25 for acid open-hearth; 0.50 electric. 
Bars: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, , Buffalo, base 20,000- 
39.999 Ibs., 2.65c; Detroit 2.70. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c; Detroit, 
del. 3.47c. 
Turned, Ground Shafting: Pittsburgh, 
Gary, Cleveland, ffalo, base (not 
grinding, extras) 2.65c; 
Detroit 2.72c 





Federal tax on freight charges, effective Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, Youngstown, base 2.15c: 
Detroit del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 2.52c, all- 
rail 2.6l1c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, all-rail 
3.25c. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): Pittsburgh. 
Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, base 
2.15c; Detroit, del. 2.27c; Gulf ports, dock 
2.52c, all-rail 2.61c; Pacific ports, dock 2.80c, 


all-rail 3.25c. 

(Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa., may 
quote rail steel reinforcing bars 2.33c, f.9.b 
mill.) 


Iren Bars: Single refined, Pitts. 4.40c, double 
refined 5.40c; Pittsburgh, staybolt, 5.75c; Terre 
Haute, common, 2.15c. 


Sheets, Strip 

Hot-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Pt., Middletown, base 2.10c; Granite 


City, base 2.20c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Phila. 
del. 2.28¢; New York del., 2.35c; Pacific 
ports 2.65c. 


(Andrews Steel Co. may quote hot-rolled sheets 
for shipment to Detroit and the Detroit area 
on the Middletown, O. base.) 

Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Gary, Buffalo, Youngstown, Middletown, 
base, 3.05c; Granite City, base 3.15c; Detroit 
del. 3.17¢; New York del. Phila. del. 
3.39¢; Pacific ports 3.70c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 24: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middletown, base 3.50c; Gran- 
ite City, base 3.60c: New York del. 3.74c; 
Phila. del. 3.68c; Pacific ports 4.05c. 
(Andrews Steel Co. may quote galvanized 
sheets 3.75c at established basing points.) 
Corrugated Galv. Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, 29 gage, per square 3.31c. 
Culvert Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 16 gage, not corrugated, copper 
alloy 3.60c; copper iron 3.90c, pure iron 3.95c; 
zine-coated, hot-dipped, heat-treated, No. 24, 
Pittsburgh 4.25c. 

Enameling Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Middletown, 10 gage. 
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3.41c; 
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base 2.75c; Granite City, base 2.85c; Pacific 
ports 2.40c. 


City 

Field grade ........ 3.20¢ 3.95c 3.20¢ 
Armature .... 3.55e 4.30c 3.65¢ 
Electrical .......... 4.05¢ 4.80c 4.15¢ 
DIP ELS vncc ches oe 4.95c 5.70c 5.05¢ 
Dynamo .... 5.65c¢ 6.40c 5.75¢ 
Transformer 

2 ae 6.15¢ 6.90c 

ry 7 Ke 7.90¢ 

| SBS Re 7.65¢ 8.40c 

a 8.45c¢ 9.20¢ 
Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, , Gary, 
Cleveland, Y town, Middle- 
town, base, 1 ton and over, 12 wide 
and less 2.10c; Detroit del. 2.22c; Pacific ports 
2.75c. ve Mfg. Co. may quote 2.30¢, Chi- 
cago base.) 
Cold Rolied Strip: gan iy Cleveiand, 
Youngstown, 0. and less 2.80c; Chi- 


cago, base 2.90c; Detroit, del. 2.92c; Worcester 

base 3.00c. 

ann owl Cc. RB. "or agg tae Cleveland, 
oungstown, base tons over, 2.95c; 


land bases, add 20c for Worcester: .26-.50 
Carb., 2.80c; 51-.75 Ca 4.30c; .76-1.00 
Carb., 6.15c; over 1.00 Carb., 8.35c. 

Tin, Terne Plate 

Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 100-Ib. 


base box, on: Granite ity $5.10. 
Electrelytic Tin Pilate: Pittsburgh, Gary, 
Ib. base box $4.50. _ 
— se ge Hevany Chicago, 
base gage t 3. 
ite City, $.15¢; ‘Pectfic ports, bc Boxed 4.050. 
, Gary, No. 


Manufactaring Ternes: (Special Coated) Pitts- 

burgh, Chicago, Gary, 100-base bo 

Granite City $4.40. «> emes 
fing Ternes: Pittsburgh ba 

age 112 sheets; x 28 in., coating TC. 8lb 

$12.00; 15-Ib. $14.00: 20-lb. $15.00: 25-Ib 

$16.00; 30-Ib. $17.25; 40-Ib. $19.50 

Plates 

Carbon Plates te may Chic 


Floor Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.35¢; 
Gulf ports, 3.72c: Pacific ports, 4.00c. 
Open-Hearth 


Alley Pilates: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Coatesville, 3.50c. 
Wrought Iron Pilates: Pittsburgh, 3.80c. 
Sh 
shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, ° 
Bu Bethlehem, 2.10c; New 
York, del., 2.28; Phila., del., 2.22c; Gulf 
ports, 2.47c; Pacific 2. 75c. 
( .» Phoenixville, Pa. may quote 
steel shapes at 2.30c at established 


basing points and 2.50c, Phoenixville, for ex- 


Sheet Piling: Pittsbu Chi - 
fale 2 ae rgh, cago, Buf 


Wire Products, Nails 


Wire: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Bir- 
minghama (except spring wire) to manufac- 
turers in carloads (add $2 for Worcester): 


Gi - ae 
oven fence, gage and t 
; Ye sage opener, | per 


on wrought iren pipe. 
Bact wei 
Steel Iron 
In, Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
Te a cel 56 33 ¢ ob detnand 24 3% 
%&% . SO 40% f .. 3 10 
0D ews | RP Te 37% 18 
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Iron 
In. Blk. Galv. In. Blk. Galv. 
eres | 3% 
3 .... 6 1% ......2B 10 
3%-6 .... 6 54 i odid-uteis see 12 
Lego 2%, 3% . 31% 14% 
9-10 ..... 64 52 - 33 18 
11-12 ..... & 51 4%-8 .... 32 17 
9- . 3 12 
er Vee Net base prices” per 1 feet, 
ra in carload lots, minimum 
wall, cut : lonethe 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 
—Lap Weld— 
—Seamless— - 
Oo Hot Cold 
B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Steel Iron 
oo? 3 7.82 $ 9.01 ° oat 
14%” 13 .26 10.67 , : 
1%” 13 10.23 11.72 $9.72 $23.71 
1%” 13 11.64 1342 11.06 22.93 
pg 13 13,04 15.038 12.38 19.35 
2%” 18 1454 16.76 13.79 21.63 
2%” 12 16.01 18.45 15.16 ° 
2%” 12 17.54 2.21 16.58 26.57 
2%"" 12 18.59 21.42 17.54 29.00 
3” 12 1950 22.48 18.35 31.38 
3%” ll 24.63 28.37 23.15 39.81 
’ att 10 30.54 35.20 28.66 49.90 
4%” 10 37.35 43.04 35.22 ’ 
5” 9 4.87 S401 44.25 73.93 
6” 7 7196 82.93 68.14 : 
Rails, Supplies 
Standard rails, over 60-Ib., .fo.b. mill, gross 
ton, $40.00. 


Light rails (billet), Pittsburgh, Chicago, Bir- 


mingham, gross ton, $40.00. 
*Relaying rails, 38 ibs. and over, f.o.b, rail- 
$28-$30. 


road and basing points, 


Supplies: Angle bars, 2.70c; tie plates. 2.15c: 
track spikes, = track bolts, 4.75c; do. 


heat treated, 5. 


*Fixed by OPA Schedule No. 46, Dec. 15, 
1941. 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse. 
base, cents per Ib.: Reg. carbon 14.00c; extra 
earbon 18.00c; special carbon 22.00c; oil-hard- 
ening 24.00c; high car.-chr. 43.00c. 

High Speed Tool Steels: 


Pitts. base 

Tung. Chr. Van Moly per Ib. 
wm 4 1 - 67.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 54.00e 
4 2 s 54.00c 
5.50 q 1,50 4 57.50c 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00¢ 

Stainless Steels 


Base, Cents per Ib.—f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEEL 


ER. GR. 
Type Bars Pilates Sheets Stri Strip 
302... 24.00c¢ 27.00c 34.00c 21. 5he 28.00c 
303... 26.00 29.00 36.00 27.00 33.00 
304... 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 
308... 29.00 34.00 41.00 28.50 35.00 
309... 36.00 40.00 47.00 37.00 47.00 
310... 49.00 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 
312... 36.00 40.00 49.00 ‘ , 
*316... 40.00 44.00 48.00 40.00 48.00 
7321... 29.00 34.00 41.00 29.25 38.00 
1347... 33.00 38.00 45.00 33.00 42.00 
431... 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 

403.. 21.50 2450 29.50 21.25 27.00 
*°410.. 18.50 21.50 2650 17.00 22.00 

416.. 19.00 22.00 27.00 18.25 23.50 
11420.. 2400 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

430.. 19.00 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 
12430F. 19.50 2250 29.50 18.75 24.50 

440A 24.00 28.50 33.50 23.75 36.50 

442.. 2250 2.50 3250 24.00 32.00 

443.. 2250 2.500 32.50 24.00 32.00 

446. 27.50 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 

501. 8.00 12.00 15.75 12.00 17.00 

502. 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 
epee CLAD STEEL (20%) 

... $918.00 1900 ..... 

*With 2-3% moly. ftWith titanium. tWith 
columbium. **Plus machining agent. ttHigh 
carbon. ttFree machining. §{Includes anneal- 
ing and pickling. 

Point Prices are (1) those an- 
by U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for 


nounced 
first quarter of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 
at designated basing points or (2) those prices 
announced 


cannot 

(1) except to the extent prevailing in third 
quarter of 1940. 

Extras mean additions or oer from 
base prices in effect April 16, 

Delivered prices a oe Derrctt, Eastern 
Michigan, Gulf and Coast points are 
deemed basing points except in the case of 









the latter two areas when water , 
tion is not available, in which nearest 
basing point price, plus all-rail freight may be 


cha 

Domestic Ceiling prices are the of 
(1) governing basing point price, (2) extras 
and (3) transportation charges to the point 
of delivery as customarily computed. Gev- 
erning basing point is basing point nearest the 
consumer — the lowest delivered price. 
Emergency basing point is the basing point at 
or near the piace of production or origin. 

Seconds, maximum prices: fiat-rolled rejects 
75% of prime prices; wasters 75%, waste- 
wasters 65%, except plates, which take waster 
prices; tin plate $2.80 per 100 Ibs.; terne 
plate $2.25; semifinished 85% of primes; other 
grades limited to new material ceilings. 

Export ceiling prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) governing basing point or emer- 
gency basing point (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges provided they are 
the f.a.s. seaboard quotations of the U. S. 
Steel Export Co, on April 16, 1941. 


Bolts, Nuts 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Chicago. Discounts for carloads additional 
5%, full containers, add 10% 


Cc and 
ss x 6 and smaller of 
Do., t and % x 6-in. and shorter + off 
to 1 x 6-in. and shorter of 


1% and larger, all lengths 58 off 

All diameters, over 6-in. long 59 of 

Tire bolts .... 50 off 

Step bolts 56 off 

Plow bolts : 65 off 
Stove Bolts 


In packages with nuts separate 71-10 off; 
with nuts attached 71 off; bulk 80 off on 
15,000 of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000 over 
3-in. 

Nuts 

Semifinished hex. A 
J,-inch and less 62 64 

-1-inch 59 60 
-1\%-inch 57 58 
1% and larger 56 

Hexagon Cap Screws 

smaller 

smaller 

Head Set Screws 
smaller 

larger 


Upset 1-in., 
Milled 1-in., 


Upset, 1-in., 
Headless, %-in., 
No. 10, smaller 


Piling 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, Buffalo 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh. Cleveland, 
Birmingham 


Chicago 


3.75e 


Structural 
65-5 off 


¥-inch and under 

Wrought washers, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, to jobbers and large nut, 
bolt manufacturers Lc.1. $2.75-3.00 off 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, furnace *6. 
Connellsville, foundry 7. 
Connelisville prem. fdry. 7.75- 
New River, foundry N 
Wise county, foundry 
Wise county, furnace 

By-Product Foundry 
Kearny, N. J., ovens 1 
Chicago, outside delivered 1 
Chicago, delivered 1 
Terre Haute, delivered 1 
Milwaukee, ovens 1 
New England, delivered 1 
St. Louls, delivered t1 
Birmingham, ovens 
Indianapolis, delivered 1 
Cineinnati, delivered 1 
Cleveland, delivered 1 
Buffalo, delivered . 12. 
Detroit, delivered 12 
Philadelphia, delivered 12. 


*Operators of hand-drawn ovens using trucked 
coal may charge $7.00, effective Feb. 3, 1943. 
$12.75 from other than Ala., Mo., Tenn. 


Coke By-Products 
Spot, gal., freight allowed east of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00c 
Toluol, two degree 28.00c 
Solvent naphtha 27.00¢ 
Industrial xylol ; 27.00¢ 
Per Ib. f.0.b. works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable drums) 12.50¢ 
Do., less than car lots .... . 13.25¢ 
Do. tank cars . ...- 11.50¢ 
Eastern Plants, per ‘Tb. 
Ss panel flakes, balls, bbis., to job- ante 


Per ton, ‘bulk, f.0.b. port 
Sulphate of ammonia 

















MARKET PRICES 














. B1, 1942. Base prices 8. “00 
. Federal tax on freight charges, effective ( rt 
Dec. 1, 1942, not included in following prices. rn > O.. par 
Ne. 2 ton, Buffalo — are 2 
\ higher. Prices su additional 
Foundry Basic Bessemer Malleable charge of 50 cents a ton for each 
Bethlehem, Pa., base....... $25.00 $24.50 $26.00 $25.50 0.50% manganese in excess of 

Newark, N. J., del. .. 26.62 26.12 27.62 27.12 1.00%. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., von eee mile sn 28.15 Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Birdsboro, Pa., del. ...... 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 Prices same as for high silicon sil- 
ceeees De $20.28 #19.00 ate cae very iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 

Boston, RTS 25.12 rere ee pcs oe, 

go, del. . $24. te y iw chine 

Cincinnati, del 24.30 22:92 ees scose: te oh 5. <> se 

Cleveland, del. .......... 24.12 23.24 regi ria (For higher silicon irons a differ- 

ewark, N. J., del. ..... 26.24 : i SCS Re 

Philadelphia, del. ........ 25.51 25:01 ayers ee ee Fw Ry BF 

St. Louis, del. .......... $24.12 23.24 Sted. ks hal “Gaakcudey Seen. 
Buffalo, base . 24.00 23.00 25.00 24.50 and 6.) ‘ 

Boston, del. 25.50 25.00 26:50 26.00 Southern 

Rochester, del 25.53 0 6085 26.53 26.03 Semi-coid blast, high phos., 

Syracuse, del 26.08 jibe 27.08 26.58 f.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. .$28.50 

» ba wee 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Semi-cold blast, low phos., 

Milwaukee, del. ..... 25.17 24.67 25.67 25.17 f.0,b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn. . 33.00 

Muskegon, Mich., del. . 27.38 die ‘ 27.38 Gray Forge 
Oleveland, 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 Neville Islands, Pa. ........$23.50 

Akron, Canton, O., del 25.47 24.97 25.97 25.47 Neville es ar Ff 
Detroit, base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 

Saginaw, Mich., del 26.45 25.95 26.95 26.45 Basing points: Birdsboro and Steel- 

24.50 ton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y., $29.50 
Thee . 24.00 25.00 24.50 base; $30.81, delivered, Philadelphia. 

St. Paul, del. .. 26.75 26. 26 27.26 26.76 Switching Charges: Basing point 
Erie, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 25.00 24.50 prices are subject to an additional 
Everett, Mass., base .. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 charge for delivery within the 

Boston, > a 25.50 25.00 26.50 26.00 switching limits of the respective 
Granite City, Dl., base 24.00 28.50 24.50 24.00 districts. 

St. Louts, del. ....... 24.50 24.00 gi 24.50 Silicon Differentials: Basing point 

O., base .... 24.00 23.50 eve 24.00 prices are subject to an additional 

Cincinnati, del. ....... 24.68 24.68 " 25.35 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 
Neville Island, Pa., base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24,00 for each 0.25 silicon in excess of 

mr del. soi i ain fia base grade (1.75 to 2.25%). 

le . Sides .. y > .19 24.69 Phosphorus Differential: Basing 
Provo, Utah, es, caret 22.00 21.50 seus eee point prices are subject to a reduc- 
jm ntongg Ls » base 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 tion of 38 cents a ton for phosphor- 
Sparrows . Md., base . 25.00 24.50 obs » baat ous content of 0.70% and over. 

Baltimore, del. ..... 26.05 o see8 eters +> Manganese 3 Basing 
Steelton, Pa., base ... cle 24.50 bdees 25.50 point prices subject to an additional 
Swedeland, Pa., base. 25.00 24.50 26.00 25.50 charge not to exceed 50 cents a ton 

pM osccace 25.89 25.39 REO 26.39 for each 0.50% manganese content 
Toledo, O., base ...... 24.00 23.50 24.50 24.00 in excess of 1.0%. 
otansheld. O., del... 26.06 25.56 26.56 26.06 Catting Prices are the camresate 

‘ecungstown, ©0., base ..... 24.00 28.50 24.50 24.00 of) governing, basing point 2 

erentia transporta 

*Basic silicon grade (1.75-2.25%), add 50c for each 0. +For charges from gov basing point 

0.70 and over deduct 38. {Over 0.70 phos. § McKees to point of delivery as customarily 
ocks, Pa., add .56 to Neville Island base; ead, basing point 


McKeesport, Ambridge, Monaca, 
City .97 (water); Oakmont, Verona 1.11; 


, -84; Monessen, 'M 
Brackenridge 1.24. 


is 
delivered price for the consumer. 








8 


First Quality 
, Md., Mo., Ky 


eg8 @ gees agee 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
i DEED ss dayad’ «chess + be 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned woes 


0.b. Chewelah, 
net ton f.o pon 2.00 


me ink, rie 26.00 
Brick 

Net ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Plymouth 

Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


rome brick . anes .00- 
Gh bonded chrome ..... = 
M esite brick ......-.--- 5 
Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Fluorspar 
Washed gravel, Ree os o 

ee , carloads, 
| -~bSaorees 00 28.00 

Do., barge .......... 25.00-28.00 
No. 2 lump ........... 25.00-28.00 

(Prices effective Nov. 23, 1942) 








Ferroalloy Prices 


contained ‘molybdenum, f Mg P~ por aero 
um, f.0.b. - 
geloth and Weshington, Pa, fur- ieeane $5 60 is 
nace, any quantity 95.00c. ee 135.00 151.00 
Unitage . 1. 2. 

Calcium Molybdate (Molyte): 40- Se, «nb des¥: « 170,00 188.00 
45%, per Ib. contained molybdenum, Unitage ..... 2. 2.20 
contract , f.0.b. Langeloth 90-95% ..... 11.25¢ 
Ww . + @ny. quantity, Spot prices %-cent higher 
80.00c. 

. per 


per lb. contained molybdenum, f 
Y -0.B, 
Langeloth, Pa., any quantity 80.00c. 


lets $1.25. Spot up 5 cents per Ib. 
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San Francisco (city) .. 
San Francisco a 
Tacoma 

Seattle (city) 





Price Schedule No. 49. 


BASE QUANTITIES 2249 pounds; “—150 to 1499 pounds, “three to 24 bundles; “—450 
to 1499 pounds; “—one 1499 pounds pounds; *"—one to nine bundles; 
400 to 1999 pounds; *—400 to 14,999 pounds to 1980 pounds ; * one to six bundles; *™—100 . 749 pounds; ™—300 to 1999 =m 
‘—300 to 1999 %—400 to 3999 pounds, P2800 to pounds; "1500 to $39,999 pounds; “—1500 to 1999 ™=—1000 
*—400 to 39, pounds; + under 4000 pounds; 89,999 pounds; *—400 to 1499 pounds; to 1999 a 
*_500 to 1499 pounds 1 aee baile to 30000 poom pounds; “—150 to *—.under 25 bundles. Cold-rolled strip, any tee is base. 
Ores oo = ane “Ss 3 By es 31.00 less $7 freight allowance Comean, Da Tae 
frican (Transvaal Indian, . 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 44% no ratio ............ 27.40 smanganess Cse Indian, 48% 73.8¢ 
Gross ton, 51%% 45% no ratio ............ 28.30 Including war risk but not duty, south African, 48% 73.8¢ 
Lower Lake Ports ED. on penne ccmen 31.00 cents per gross-ton unit, dry, f.c.b. South African, 46% 71.8¢ 
Old bessemer ......... $4.75 50% no ratio ............ 32.80 cars, New Orleans and Mobile; 5 (Duty Free) 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 4.45 cents higher at Norfolk, Baltimore, Cuban, 51% a 
High WEE dd 40s en ces 4.35 44% 2.5:1 lump 33.65 Philadelphia, New York; adjustments Cuban, 48% 85.0c 
> em bessemer ........... by 48% 3:1 lump 43.50 for analysis variations (Based on =, —~_ 4 
range nonbessemer .. ppine, . 
Eastern Local Ore 45% no ratio ........... 28.30 OPA schedules.) 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa 48% no ratio ..........:. 3100 Brazilian, 48% 73.8¢ Domestic, 48%, f.0.b. mines 96.0c 
63%, contract 13.00 Domestic (f.0.b. Columbus, Mont.) Caucasian, 51% ............ 75.3c Sulphide conc., Ib., Mo. cont., 
GPE cakcccccccasecns | GUD GREER, GOP occ cece cece TOR mines ... .... $0.75 
Cents per unit, cif. Atlantic ports 
anganiferous ore 45 NATIONAL EMERGENCY STEELS (Hot Rolled) 
N Sia a Nom. (Extras for alloy content) Basic open-hearth Electric furnace 
No. African . nid mer 
basic, to G0%..... Nom ———————Chemical Composition Limits, Per Cent Bars Bars 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% Desig- per Billets per Billets 
f.o.b. Rio de Janeiro. 7.50-8.00c nation Carbon Mn. Si. Cr. Ni. Mo. 100Ib. perGT 100 lb. perGT 
Tungsten Ore NE 1330 .28-.33 1.60-1.90 .20-.35 Pte eal chs é‘ . & 10 $2.00 ; s 
Chinese ——_ per NE 8020 . 18-28  1.00-130  .20-.35 rites .... 10-20 45 9.00 $95 $19.00 
a » duty $24.00 NE 8442 40-.45 1.80-1.60 .20-.35 ie i . £0-40 90 18.00 140 28.00 
24, 7) eA Oe NE 86138 . .12-.17 -70- 90 .20-.35 40-.60 40-.70 .15-.25 .75 15.00 1.25 25.00 
, NE 8720 .138-.18 -70- 90 20-35 .40-.60 40-.70 20-380 80 16.00 1380 26.00 
te dak ak ee ei: MSD... 50-60  .75-1.,00 1.80-2.20 ...... es. . 40 800 .. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- NE 9262 55-.65 75-1.00 1.80-2.20 .20-.40 65 13.00 : : 
ton, S. C., Portland, Ore. or Te- NE 9415 13-.18 80-1.10 40-60 .20-.40 20-50 .08-.15 80 16.00 180 26.00 
coma, Wash. v NE 9442 40-.45 1.00-1.30 40-.60 .20-.40 .20-.50 .08-.15 85 17.00 1.85 27.00 
(S/S paying for discharging; NE 9587 ...... 85-40 1.20-1.50 40-60 .40-.60 40-.70 15-25 1.20 24.00 1.70 34.00 
basis; to penalties i guar- NE 9680 ...... .28-.388 1.20-150 40-60 40-60  ...... i we oe ee 180 26.00 
antees are not met.) NE 9642 40-45 1.30-160 40-60 40-60 .....,  cicuus 85 1700 185 2700 
and Stee ater MANNE hs4 Uibotincien 8 9.900, par grand ep lietthed guskiats end 054 par Gaus ton oo 
eT oe 41. semifinished steel major basing points and are in cents per pound and dollars per gross ton. No prices quoted 


May 10, 1948 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject to Prevailing Differentiats. 


. $95 $80 380 5.35' $.60° 410 445 5.15" 5.10" 4.03" 


. 825° 858 340° 5.18 $35 38.50: 3. 
$.25' $58 3.30: 5.18 $25: 3.50: 3$.50' 462" $3.95" 365" .. ; j 

. $48" 8.65" $.60' 5.27! $.43° 3.48! 3.68' 484% 430" 3.80% 340 7.67" 5.97™ 
4.10 415° 415° 5.75' 8.85° 420: 420° 5.52" 4.77 442" .. ; ; 

. 4.00 4.05 4.05! 5.65° 8.75 410° 4.10° 5.52% 4.77 4.42” ; : 

. $.60° 8.68 $.65' 5.28 $.42' 8.67: 3.67! 492" 4387 4.00" 345 7.69" 5.99" 
3 “i : 8.25: 9.50: 3.50' 4.40% ' 
3.50° 8.55 $.55° 5.15 $.25' 3.60" 3.60" 4.85" 4.10" 8.75" 8.50 7.385" 5.65" 
340° $.45' 3$.45' 5.05' 3.15' 3.50: 3.50' 4.75% 400" 365" .. ; :; 

. $.63' 8.68 8.68 528 3.98 8.73: 3%.73' 4.98" 423" 3.88 8.54 7.99% 5.80" 

. 8.75 8.80? 8.80? 540° 3.50? 3.85? 3.85" 5.00? 435° 434" 3. . 
3.644 3.69 3.69 5.29 339: 3.74 38.74° 499% 424" 402" 3.6] 7.72" 6.02" 

. 860° 8.70 8.70 530° 38.45' 3.75: 3.75' 5.01% 425" 397" .. ; 
$.35' $45' 340° 5.05' $20' 350° 3.50' 5.01% 4.00% 3.97" 
$.90° $95' $.95' 5.71* 3.85* 4.10 410° 5.25" 466" 4.31" 
350° 355° $.55* 5.83° 8.45* 8.70° 38.70° 4.75" 4.78" 4.487 
340° 3.45* $.45' 5.89° 335° 3.60° 3.60" 4.75% 4.78" 443" .. 
4.10° $90 $.90' 5.85 8.95 420° 420° 5.25" 495% 460" 5.00 
4.00 $8.80 $.80° 5.75 3.85 410° 410° 5.15" 495" 4607 .. 
3.75% 425° 425" 5.50° 3.75* 430° 430° 5.25" 5.439" 450° .. ’ 
435 460° 4.90 7.15 4.95 490° 6.70 5.95" 7.15* 5.70" .. 9.55" 8.55" 
$.95' 4.35' 4.65' 635' 455' 450° 450° 660" 7.55" 555" .. 9.80 8.80" 
3.85' 425° 455" 6.25' 445° 440° 440° 650" 7.45" 5.45" .. ‘ e 
4.20° 445° 4.75 650° 4.65 4.25 5.45 5.70° 663" 5.75" .. : 
4.20° 445% 4.75 650° 4.65 435° 5.45 5.70° 6.63" 5.75" .. 8.00° 


*Basing point cities, with quotations representing mill prices, plus warehouse spread. 
NOTE—AIll prices except cold-rolled strip and AISI hot-rolled bars fixed by Office of Price Administration in amendments Nos. 10 and 14 to Revised 





WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 
















fin 


ij hi i h a3 i 
z Zs. 2 A 
: Pee Ih : 


5S* 3.933' $.933' 5.758 $.805' 4.187! 5.137! 5.255" 4.775" 4.175% 4.725 7.783" 6.083" 


Cold finished 
bars 
Cold-rolled strip 
ba 
series 
ba: 
series 


$.884' 3.778 3.788' 5.605' 3.611' 4.005' 4.005' 5.031" 4.644% 4.134" 4.805 7.600" 5.900” 
3.884" 3.758' 3.788' 5.605' 3.611" 4.005' 4.005' 5.031" 4.644% 4.134" 4.805 : 
8.843" 3.677! 3.615' 5.293' 3.538' 3.943 4.293' 5.038" 4.893" 4.093" 4.793 7.577" 5.877" 
3.833 98.780" $.605' 5.283' 3.405' 3.933: 4.283' 4.905' 4.883" 4.083" . : , 


4.096" 4.022' $.991' 5.496' 3.791' 4.196' 4.546' 5.391" 4.996" 4.196 


9.82: 475" 430° 3.75" $52 7.385" 5.65" 

3.82: 465" 420" 365" 7 
} 3.60: 4.75" 400" 365" .. 745" 5.75" 

$.25' $.80' $.30' 490: 9325: 3.50: 3. . 
: $.50' 462" 405" 3.75" $20 7.55" 5.85" 
3 











on vanadium alloy. 
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MARKET PRICES 











20,000 
Oise; 10,000-20,000 0.25c; 
under 2000 0. 50c. 


Akron-Detroit area, New Jersey, New York 
State, Texas, Coast, Richmond, In- 
-Kokomo; ee oe et Bir- 
o -Worcester- 

Springfield, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
99% plus, ingots 15.00c 


SOc del. Base 10,000 Ibs. and over; 
2000-9999 Ibs.; 1c less than 2000 Ibs. = 
Secondary Aluminum: Al! ’ 

a AFL FB me gl 
type) 14.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy 
(No. 2 grade) 14.50c; warfare serv- 


ers in , Sranulated or shot, including 
ingot taining over 2% iron, (%5- 
97%%) 14.75c, Grade 2 (92-95%) 14.50c, 
Grade 3 (90-92%) 14.00c (35-90% ) 
13,50e, Grade 5 (less than 85%) 12.50c. Above 
prices for 30,000 Ibs. or more; ‘ae 10,000- 


4 
a 


533 
at 


than incendiary bomb 
.b. plant any quantity; carload freight rate 
llowed all others for 500 Ibs. or more. 


Br 
° 


Tim: Prices ex-dock, New York in 5-ton lots. 
Add 1 cent for 2240-11, 3 - Ibs., 1%c 1000-2239, 
under | Grade A. 99.8% 


refined 51.62%c; Grade D. 99.0-99.74% incl. 
51.12%c, Grade E, below 99%, 51.00c. 


Nickel: Electrolytic eathodes, 99.5%, f.0.b. 
—- 35.00¢ Ib.; mae and shot produced from 
cathodes 36.00c; “‘F’’ nickel shet 


or he cor additions to cast iron, 34.00c; 
Monel shot 28.00c. 


Mercury: Prices per 76-Ib. flask f.o.b. point of 
shipment or entry. Domestic produced in Calif., 
Oreg., Wash., 


in Mexico, duty paid, $193. 
Arsenic: Prime, white, 99%, carlots, 4.00c Ib. 
Beryilium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be., $15 Ib. con- 
tained Be. 

Cadmium: Bars, ingots, pencils 
rods, slabs, sticks and all other 


nl 
straight or flat forms 90.00c Ib., del.; 
balls, discs and all other special or 
100 


pigs, plates, 
« ‘regula r’* 


anodes, 
patented 
shapes 95.00c Ib. del. 


Cobalt: ae 7 Ib. ; Ibs. or more 


on contract 
Indium: 99.5%, $10 per troy ounce. 
Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Silver: Open market, N. Y., 44.75¢ per ounce. 
Platinum: $36 per ounce. 
Iridium: $165 per troy ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


(Copper and brass product prices based on 
12.00c, Conn., for copper. Freight prepaid on 
100 Ibs. or more.) 


, Herculoy. 
or equiv. Naval brass 19.12c; manga 
nese bronze 22.50c; Muntz metal 18.87c; 7 
silver 5% 28.75c. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 21.37c; yellow brass 
22. 23¢; bronze 90% 23.47¢; red 
brass 80% 22.80c, 5% 23.01c. 


Extruded Shapes: Copper 20.87c; architectural 

bronze 19.12c ; Manganese bronze 24.00c, Muntz 

metal 20.12c; "Naval brass 20.37c. 

pan ol Channels: Yellow brass 27.98c; 
bronze 90% 29.57c, ae 29. 78¢ ; —~ 

brane 80% 28.05 85% 28.86c 


Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. meget a, 

tes less-cariots 15. a 

f.o.b. Eastern mills, ts Troe 
17.50c ; magnet, delivered 

pees Ibs. or more~17,75e, Jess -car- 


cariots 
proof, 


17.50c, 
lots 18.25c 


Aluminum Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s, flat, 


mill finish, base 30,000 Ibs. or more; del; 
sheet widths as indicated; circle diameters 9” 
and larger: 
Gage Sheets Circles 
-249"-7 12”-48” 22.70¢ 25. 20c 
8-10 12”-48” 23.20c 25. 70c 
11-122 26” -48” 24.20c 27.00c 
13-14 26”-48” 25.20c .50e 
15-16 26”-48” 26.40c 30.40c 
17-18 26”-48” 27.90¢ 32.90¢ 
19-20 24”-42” 29. 80c 35.30e 
21-22 24”-42” 31.70c 37.20¢ 
23-24 3”-24” 25.60c 29.20¢ 
Lead Products: Prices to jobbers; full sheets 
9.50c; cut sheets 9.75c; pipe 8.15c, New York; 
8.50c Baltimore, Rochester and 


Philadelphia, 
Buffalo; 8.75c, Chicago, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Boston. 


Zine Products: Sheet f.0.b. mill, 13.15¢; 36,000 
Ibs. and over deduct 7%. Ribbon and strip 
12.25c, 3000-Ib. lots deduct 1%, 6000 Ibs. —— 


xis 
38 
#E8 
5 


14.00c. Hull plate (over 12”) add le to boiler 
plate prices. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.75%, flake, del., carloads 
16.25c; 5 tons and over 16.75c; 1-5 tons 17.25c; 
400 Ibs. to 1 ton 17.75c; under 400 Ibs. 18.25c. 


Copper Anodes: Base 2000-5000 Ibs., del.; oval 
Sy untrimmed 18.12c; electro-deposited 
c 


Copper Carbonate: 52-54% metallic cu; 250 Ib. 
barrels 20.50c. 


Copper Cyanide: 70-71% cu, 100-Ib. kegs or 
bbls. 34.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Sedium Cyanide: 96%, 200-lb. drums 15.00c; 
10,000-Ib. lots 13.00c f.0.b. Niagara Falls. 


Nickel Anodes: 500-2999 Ib. lots; cast and 
Py carbonized 47.00c; rolled, depolarized 





: 100-Ib. kegs or 275-Ib. bbis. 


Nickel Chloride 
18.00c Ib., del. 


Tin Anodes: 1000 lbs. and over 58.50c, del.; 
500-999 59.00c; 200-499 59.50c; 100-199 61.00c. 


Tin Crystalis: 400-Ib. bbis. 39.00c f.0.b. Gras- 
selli, N. J.; 100-lb. kegs 39.50c 

Sedium Stannate: 100 or 300-lb. drums 36.50c, 
del.; ton lots 33.50c. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb. kegs or bbls. 33.00c, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls. 


Scrap Metals 


Brass Mili Allowances: Prices for less than 
15,000 Ibs. f.o.b. shipping point. Add %c for 
15,000-40,000 Ibs.; ic for 40,000 Ibs. or more. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ... 10.250 10.250 9.500 
Tinned Copper 9.625 9.625 9.375 
Yellow Brass 8.625 8.375 7.875 
Commercial bronze 
Dn: wadcdens 9.375 9.125 8.625 
9% ... 9.500 9.250 8.750 
Red Brass, 85%..... 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Red Brass, 80%... .. 9.125 8.875 8.375 
Muntz metal abe 8.000 7.750 7.250 
Nickel Sil., 5% .... 9.250 9,000 4.625 
Phos. br., A. B. 5%.. 11.00 10.750 9.730 
Herculoy, Everdur or 
equiv: ale ae 10.250 10.000 9.250 
Naval brass 8.250 8.000 7.500 
Mang. bronze 8.250 3.000 7.500 
Other than Brass Mill Scrap: Prices ply on 
maaterial not meeting brass mill s tions 
and are f.o.b. shipping point; add %ec for 
shipment of 60,000 Ibs. df one group and ‘%ec 


for 20,000 Ibs. of second group shipped in 
same car. Typical prices follow: 


(Group 1) No. 1 heavy copper and wire, No. 
1 tinned copper, copper berings 9.75¢; No. 2 
copper wire and mixed heavy copper, copper 
tuyeres 8.75c. 


(Group 2) soft red brass and borings, alumi- 
num bronze 9.00c; copper-nickel and borings 
9.25¢; car boxes, cocks and faucets 7.75c; bell 
metal 15.50c; babbitt-lined brass bushings 
13.00c. 


(Group 3) zincy bronze borings, Admiralty 
condenser tubes, brass pipe 8.00c; Muntz meta) 
tubes 7.50c; yellow brass 6.25c; 
manganese bronze (lead 0.00%~-0.40%) 7.25c, 
Clead 0.41%-1.0%) 6.25c; 

(lead 0.00-0.40%) 6.50c, (lead 0.41- 
1.00%) 5.50c. 


Aluminum Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
= respectively for lots of less than 1000 
1000-20,000 ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or more; 
as scrap only. Segregated 2s solids 10.00c, 
11.00c, 11.50c; all other solids 9.50c, 10.50c, 
11.00c; borings and turnings 7.50c, 8.50c, 
9.00c; mixed solids 8.50c, 9.50c, 10.00c, mixed 
borings and turnings 6.50c, 7.50c, 8.00c. 


Lead Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of shipment. 
For soft and hard lead, including cable lead, 
deduct 0.55¢c from basing point prices for re- 
fined metal. 


Zine Scrap: New clippings, old zinc 7.25c f.0.b. 
point of shipment; add %-cent for 10,000 Ibs. 
or more. New die-cast scrap, radiater grilles 
4.95¢: add %c 20,000 or more. Unsweated zinc 
dross, die cast slab 5.80c any quantity. 


Nickel, Monel Scrap: Prices f.0.b. point of ship- 
ment; add %c for 2000 Ibs. or more of nickel 
or cupro-nickel shipped at one time and 
20,000 ibs. or more of Monel. Converters 
(dealers) allowed 2c premium. 


98% or more nickel and not over 4% 


Nickel: 
26.00c per Ib. 


copper 26.00c; 90-98% nickel, 
nickel contained. 


Cupro-nickel: 90% or more combined nickel and 
copper 26.00c per Ib. contained nickel, plus 
8.00c per Ib. contained copper; less than 90% 
combined nickel and copper 26.00c for tontairied . 
nickel only. 


Monel: No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00c; new 
clippings 20.00c; soldered sheet 18.00c. 
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Sheets, Strip... 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 138 


Substantial sheet mill capacity is taken 
up by more or less fixed requirements 
which tend to increase, leaving reduced 
rolling equipment available for miscel- 
laneous buying, which is light, fluctuat- 
ing with war contracts for fabricated ma- 
terials. With gasoline containers takin 
better than 30,000 tons a month, tin mill 
requirements heavier, warehouse load 
directives high in the degree of prefer- 
ence, and airfield landing mats requiring 
considerable tonnage, coupled with ca- 
pacity lost to plates, a good part of pro- 
duction schedules is accounted for. 
These fixed requirements, plus _limita- 
tions on volume of semifinished, extend 


hot and cold-rolled carbon sheet deliver- 
ies into third quarter with scattered ex- 
ceptions. 

Some contracts for cartridge clips in 
New England have been cut back, de- 
ferring narrow cold strip tonnage; para- 
doxically some strip rerolled in that dis- 
trict is being delivered as far away as the 
Pacific Coast for fabrication into clips. 
Requirements for belt links are main- 
tained, while for ammunition casings de- 
mand is heavy. 

Advance orders under CMP include 
fourth quarter deliveries while rerollers 
are booked through the third up to 
quotas in numerous instances. Balance 
in production schedules is difficult under 
numerous revisions, producers attempting 
to fit tonnage booked into available ca- 


WHERE THERE CAN BE 
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Scaife Tanks, Cylinders and Pressure Vessels for 
gases, air and water are designed, built and tested 
with full knowledge of the responsibility placed upon 
them by manufacturers and users today. 

Designs are based upon years of experience with 
air receivers and pressure vessels of all types. They 
are built to required codes of construction by ex- 
perienced craftsmen, employing modern manufac- 


turing methods and equipment. 


Rigid tests and 


inspections check every step of manufacture. 


SCAIFE COMPANY 











pacity as to gages, sizes, widths and fin- 
ish, with annealing the choke point on 
high carbon and specialty material. In 
the East much new heat-treating equip- 
ment has been installed, but still not 
enough to meet the pressure for material 


requiring this processing. Demand for 
stainless lags and offerings of that grade 
are frequent in Steel Recovery Section 
lists of frozen stocks, some of which is 
being converted. 


Bar Prices, Page 138 


Deliveries on light and medium car- 
bon bars are tightening, one large pro- 
ducer reporting that some of its units 
are booked up for 60 to 90 per cent 
of third quarter capacity on these sizes. 
Cold-drawn bars are not generally avail- 


| able before August and little hot-rolled 


alloy material can be promised sooner. 
Consumers already are beginning to feel 
the effect of the ruling prohibiting ship- 
ment of heat treated bars to warehouses, 
beyond orders already in process. Job- 
ber stocks of this material are spotty and 
some consumers have been forced to buy 
annealed bars and have them further 
treated, which has not worked well in 
most instances, facilities for this work 
being limited. The matter of additional 
cost is another factor. 

Demand for cold-drawn bars appears 
less active in some areas, although re- 
quirements of the aviation industry are 
being well sustained and there is active 
buying of 7/16-inch bessemer billet 
core steel and also for 2%-inch bes- 
semer bars for fire control components. 
Machine tool demand for bars has tap- 
ered somewhat and there is less buying 
by builders of combat tanks and gun 
mounts. 


Plates . * > 


Plate Prices, Page 139 


While some plate mills approached the 
deadline for June rollings without full 
capacity covered by consumer applica- 
tions, allocations filled the gap, as had 
been expected, tonnage from mills hav- 
ing an excess of demand being redistrib- 
uted. The general pattern of plate de- 
mand for June showed little change in 
most cases. In some instances less armor 
plate for tanks was needed and on the 
average it appears more tonnage was 
bought for railroad maintenance. On 
the whole variations were not sharp. 

Requirements for synthetic rubber 
plants continue to dwindle and while a 
new program has been expected the 
recent controversy in Washington has 
upset speculation for the present. The 
outlook as to high-test gasoline refinery 
construction also has been beclouded but 
some well informed interests expect in- 
auguration by midsummer of a new 
program on a scale at least two-thirds 
the size of that now closing. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 139 


Forward buying of wire specialties is 
developing under CMP, orders for deliv- 
ery during first and second quarters next 
year covering material required for long- 
range programs, current demand for 
which is heavy, with the likelihood of 


| increasing, notably for aircraft, spring 
' and valve wires. Incoming volume is 


in excess of shipments, with heat-treat- 
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annealing departments, operat- 
en days per week, limiting pro- 
of numerous 


mestic requirements. 

High carbon low alloy bullet core steel 
production is heavy, but there are rumors 
of a possible cutback; to date, how- 
ever, output is unabated. 


In some products mills are imovroving 
deliveries, mainly on items which have 
lagged for some time, including flat, 
shaped and coarser carbon wire. Most 
fine wire specialty departments are 
filled for months on what might _be 
classified as duration contracts. Some 
overall tonnage wanted for second quar- 
ter will go over into the third, due to 
late orders with proper allotment num- 
bers, making it impossible to fit the ton- 
nage into operating schedules. 
Contracts for screws for the Navy, to- 
taling $562,776 under schedule 2888 
opened several weeks ago, have been 
divided about equally between Reed & 
Prince Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., and 
Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago, while awards 
against later openings went to Elco Tool 
& Screw Corp., Rockford, Ill. Pro- 
ducers of screws and other small fasten- 
ings are heavy consumers of wire; some 
makers finishing wire from rods have | 
drawing capacity overtaxed and are buy- | 
ing more finished wire. | 
Efforts to eliminate cross-hauling is | 
affecting usual sources of wire rod su 
ply with more consumers, under mild 
pressure to purchase from nearest mills. 
Rod inventories are kept down by 
spreading available tonnage each month 
over a wide range of users. Finishing 
schedules of the larger integrated mills | 
are based on what is left after covering | 
numerous non-producers. Demand for | 
finer gage semifinished is heavy, not- 





ably for wire entering into camouflage | 
material. Many ordinarily fabricating 
poultry netting and other light goods 
are heavily engaged on camouflage prod- | 
ucts. 


Tin Plate... 
Tin Plate Prices, Page 139 | 


Several electrolytic tinning lines are 
now nearing completion, and in at least 
two cases tin plate is being produced. 
Undoubtedly some of this plate will be 
moved against June and July shipping 
orders, and in all probability electro- 
lytic plate will make up a substantial 
proportion of third-quarter shipments. 

Currently operations on _ hot-dipped 
plate are moving up to meet the influx 
of new tin plate orders under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. The increase is 
running much as had been mapped in 
advance and is following the lean mar- 
gin as established by the War Produc- 
tion Board but will probably be ade- 
quate to meet all canning demands, 
barring unusual factors not now ap- 
parent. 

Canners are still trying to get larger 
stocks of tin plate but there now appears 
to be little hope for success. The gen- 
eral policy will continue to be plate 
where it.is needed as it is needed, with 
the emphasis on adequate deliveries, 
rather than adequate stock piles. 
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Reinforcing Bars . . . 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 139 


Although some restrictions on use of 
concrete reinforcing bars have been lift- 
ed, quota limitations on ction of 
new billet materials te to balance 
slack demand and distributors have dif- 
ficulty getting replacements and round- 
ing out sizes. Demand is concentrated 
in a few er projects; concrete barges 
and oil tanks require large tonnages, 
also a pier project in Panama. The 
largest current inquiry is for 8000 tons 
for floating concrete dry docks. Sub- 
stantial part of. the buying is handled 
direct by mills; activity with distribu- 
tors is light with some scattered shading. 


MULT 
m 
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Off heat semifinished, normally going to 
reinforcing bar mills, is withheld and 
goes into scrap in most instances. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 139 


Neither inquiry nor pending projects 
confront the structural steel fabricating 
trade. With almost a total absence of 
building construction, shops are active 
in shipping against old orders, and in 
handling subcontracts for war goods, 
these consisting of shipwork principally. 
Even for small lots of a few hundred 
tons, bidders will total eight or nine, 
indicating the intensity of competition. 


FITS 
on 


From simple preparation to an equally simple 


application—Mexaloy yields greater returns per 


dollar invested than any other known refractory 


ingredient . . . 


. a rather broad statement until 


this especially prepared Graphite product is given 


a fair trial. 


A Mexaloy lining in your ladles, spouts, runners 


and cupolas does this: Increases the life of these 


units by protecting them from the cutting and 


dissolving action of molten metal; Mexaloy pro- 


vides uniform expansion and contraction—there- 


by increasing resistance to spalling and cracking; 


Mexaloy protects the lining from rapid solution 


into the slag and metal—hence cleaner castings 


and ingots... . 


Let Mexaloy play these dual 


roles in your plant—order today! 


Write for Mexaloy booklet 


THE UNITED STATES GRAPHITE CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
U.S.A. 
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Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 140 


Volume of pig iron produced in the 
Pittsburgh district during the remainder 
of 1943 will depend to a considerable 
degree on ability to maintain furnaces 
in operation. Continued uction at 
high rate is taking toll of furnace lin- 
ings and at least 10 per cent of the 
stacks in the Pittsburgh district must 
undergo repairs this year. Two stacks 
are already down for repairs and several 
others are running on borrowed time. 
This factor, probably more than supply 
of raw materials, will be the measure 
of pig iron production. Although raw 
material supplies are tight in some cases, 


“DEOXIDIZE” for varnish finish with the 


there has been no acute shortage. 

The trend toward increased use of 
turnings in the blast furnace continues. 
memposer tonnage of turnings is becom- 
ing available at prices which permit eco- 
nomical use if alloy recovery is con- 
sidered and if the pig iron can be used 
with its alloy content intact. 

Few contracts for castings are now 
sublet in New England by machine 
builders operating foundries; work is 
more concentrated in their own shops. 
This is slowing down some jobbing foun- 
dries, whose pig iron requirements are 
less. At the peak of pressure for ma- 
chine tools considerable tonnage for 
castings was subcontracted, but this has 
been steadily declining in recent weeks. 





Ne 170 type AGP DEOXIDINE 


Whether you are preparing steel artillery shell cases, or any other 
metal product (except zinc) for varnish or paint finish you should in- 
vestigate the new “170” type DEOXIDINE. For use in a dip operation, 
at either high or low temperature, to remove light annealing scale— 
thus eliminating an extra pickling bath—and also to perfectly prepare 
the surface for the paint finish, all in one simple operation. 

Samples and directions for use sent upon request. 


Manufacturers of Inhibitors and Metal Working Chemicals 
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MaWtP ESE SAR ONES 


Ib? ACE 


ICAL PAINT CO. 


OLTROIT, MICH, 6395 Palmer Ave, t 
CARADIAN BRARCH 
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Malleable shops are well filled and 
demand for that grade is maintained. 
Melt of basic by steelworks is little 

from month to month. One 
factor in the continued active demand 
for malleable is the higher tensile 
strength and other improvement in 
castings made by these foundries. Mal- 
leable castings are frequently used 
where steel was considered the only 
answer previously. Stove and heating 
equipment foundries, notably the for- 
mer, have not as a rule shared as heav- 
ily in war orders as some branches of 
the industry, but with restrictions par- 
tially lifted, a mounting increase in pig 
iron requirements is expectted to de- 
velop, starting with June. This, plus 
some scattered increase for heavy gray 
iron castings for shipyards, will par- 
tially offset the gradual decline in de- 
mand for foundry grades within the 
next two months. 


Scrap... 
Scrap Prices, Page 142 


In general, conditions in the steel 
and iron scrap market are dull, con- 
trasting sharply with a year ago. Supply 
is coming out in sufficient quantities to 
meet needs of consumers and the latter 
are more particular in accepting offer- 
ings. Heavier grades move freely but 
dealers and producers find difficulty in 
moving lighter and inferior material. 
While public appeals for scrap are not 
being made in the same degree as last 
year government agencies are active in 
obtaining dormant scrap from every pos- 
sible source and machinery for this pur- 
pose is functioning smoothly. 

Lack of manpower in yards continues 
to hamper preparation, even under in- 
creased rates of pay allowed in some 
localities. 

Moderate betterment in quantity and 

lity of scrap is noted in the St. Louis 

istrict, more agricultural and railroad 
material lifting the average. Bundled 
grades are in excess supply. Predic- 
tions are made that dealer shipments 
will decline after sag 1, due to labor 
shortage and smaller supplies from all 
sources. Allocation of more remote ma- 
terial to fill the gap will meet opposi- 
tion because of high freight cost. 


Allocated tonnages of No. 2 heavy 
melting bundles arriving in the Buffalo 
district have relieved the situation some- 
what as to machine shop turnings, pro- 
viding a larger proportion of heavy ma- 
terial to be used with the lighter turn- 
ings. An important melter has raised 
its embargo for some local dealers. 
Shrinkage of tin can pickup by almost 
half is blamed on food rationing. 


Quality of open hearth grades of scrap 
in New England is better, with strictly 
No. 1 heavy melting moving about as 
fast as produced, some by allocation. 
No. 2 and bundles, however, make up 
a substantial part of the tonnage moved 
by allocation, frequently to other dis- 
tricts. More light scrap for bundles is 
reaching yards from remote areas, ton- 
nage which has been immobilized by 
weather. Blast furmaces are buying 
mixed berings and short turnings” and 
stove plate in small sizes, but alloys 
of uncertain content and bushy ma- 
chine shop turnings are piling up. De- 
mand for foundry grades is slack; some 
foundries are melting less and most shops 
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THE FOX LINE 


Abrasive Belt 
Swing Frame Grinders 


Using a cloth or paper abrasive belt, 136” x 4”, or an abra- 
sive wheel, 12” x 2” x 31/.”, this grinder can surface plates. 
remove dents from tubes and merchant bars, and smooth 
weld seams at a low abrasive cost. Speed of production 
depends upon the operator, and everything about this grind- 
er is in his favor. It allows him a clear view of the work, 
is easy to handle, and permits quick adjustment of belt both 
for tracking and tension. This new addition to the Fox line 
has been tested for a year in an Eastern mill where it set 
up enviable records in abrasive economy and high metal 
removal rate. 


REED 
MICROMETERS 


No. 80! plain, 
te 1/1000" 
$6.25 list 
Machinists Tools, Write for full 
details. 


Ne. 002 plein. 
te 1/1000" 
$7.00 list 


GS TOOL CHESTS. Fine wort- 
manship. Several types. Write 
NOW for literature. 
that continuous and efficient production is more 
important than ever, are you cashing in on the 
advantages of Preformed “HERCULES” (Red- 


Ne. 802 plein with 
vernier te 1 /10,000". 
$8.75 list 


Strand) Wire Rope? Actual records show that its 
easy handling, smooth spooling and long life means 
a definite saving in both time and money. 


When you buy Preformed “HERCULES” (Red- 
Strand) Wire Rope, you get a Preformed wire rope 
of the very highest quality . . . not only as to qual- 
ity of material, but fabrication as well. As it is fur- 
nished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand 
construction, there is a right rope for every heavy- 


May 10, 1948 


1. Lead accuracy over the full range of the 
screw is within a fraction of |/10000" due to 
REED'S exclusive process used in forming the 
micrometer thread. This process makes varia- 
tions virtually impossible. 

2. life of the micrometer screw due 
to a burnishi ess which compresses the 
surface of the thread making the steel more 
dense, resulting in greater resistance to wear. 

3. Easy reading graduations on thimble 
and vernier due to freedom from glare and 
reflection. 

4. Fine, sensitive touch because of the 
smoothness and accuracy of the thread over 
its full length. 

Write for literature and deliveries. 


CEORGE SCHERR CO., Inc. 


Magne Blox for holding wort 
on magnetic chuck . . . $14.50 


Redivs Drewer for grindi 
wheel: . . $46.00 with P seme 4 


DIAL INDICATOR fully quer- 
anteed for accuracy, with at- 
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have substantial inventories, including 
the busier malleable group. 

Industrial concerns in the New York- 
New Jersey district salvaged a record 
a of steel and iron scrap in the 
period from March 20 to April 20 with 
134,934 net tons. Plants reporting to 
the regional salvage manager totaled 
4173. In addition these plants salvaged 
14,700 tons of nonferrous scrap. The 
best previous record was 133,435 tons 
of steel and iron in the period from 
Jan. 20 to Feb. 20. 

During the past 12 months 74,737 
tons of steel and iron scrap has been 
gathered in the St. Louis area by the 
Special Projects Salvage Division of 
WPB. In this period 1768 projects have 





been found and all but 420 have been 
completely salvaged. They include 
abandoned mines, tanks and boilers, un- 
used smokestacks, street car rails, river 
barges and others. 


Metallurgical Coke .. . 


Coke Prices, Page 139 


Following a relatively light week 
in the Connellsville region, due to coal 
mine shutdowns, beehive ovens picked 
up as miners returned to work. The 
intervening lag, however, was enough 
to cause serious aggravation of an already 
tight supply situation and it is prob- 
able that pressure will continue in such 


force that it will be difficult to build 





KENNAMETAL roots 


ASSURE EFFICIENT 
PRODUCTIONSEHROUCH... 





1—KENNAMETAL carbide tools machine steel at faster 
speeds, with husky feeds and deep cuts. 


2—Because of this ability to cut faster, KENNAMETAL 
turns out more finished products in a given length 


of time. 


3—The ae hardness and crater resistance of KENNA- 
tools hold tool wear to a minimum. 


By machining more finished pieces per tool in less time, 


KENNAMETAL produces machined steel 


parts efficiently. 


Write today for your mop’ of the KENNA- 


METAL catalog, No. 


“INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED IN U. S. A. 





200 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 




















up stocks as a cushion against further 
interruptions in output. 

The coke industry has not recovered 
from the coal strike in April, 1941. At 
the giant Clairton coke works, for ex- 
ample, unceasing efforts have been able 
to build up a stock pile of only 300,000 
tons, whereas normal stocks before the 
captive mine strike were about 1,000,000 
tons. Because of the heavy demand coal 
has been coked almost as fast as it could 
be delivered to ovens. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 141 


Iron ore movement on the Great Lakes 
got under way April 24, when first 
ships reached Lake Superior ports. Dur- 
ing April shipments totaled 1,954,817 
gross tons. This is 5,902,289 tons less 
than was moved in April, 1942. The 
season total to May 1 is 6,694,891 tons 
less than was moved to that date last 
year. The decrease for April was ‘75.12 
per cent and for the season 77.40 per 
cent. 

Details for April movement are as fol- 
lows: 





April, April, 

1943 1942 
Escanaba 580,185 695,007 
Marquette 438,124 574,885 
Ashland 196,203 789,312 
Superior 412,071 2,603,385 
Duluth 369,246 1,753,005 
Two Harbors 353,988 1,373,588 
Total U. S. ports. . 1,954,817 7,789,182 
Michipicoten ‘ 67,924 
Grand total 1,954,817 7,857,106 


Decrease from year ago 5,902,289 


Comparisons of shipments to May 1 
in 1943 and 1942 are as follows: 








To To 

May 1, May 1, 

1943 1942 
Escanaba 580,185 771,291 
Marquette 43,124 700,574 
Ashland 196,203 818,529 
Superior 412,071 2,920,141 
Duluth 369,246 1,861,566 
Two Harbors 353,988 1,509,683 
Total U. S. Ports. . 1,954,817 8,581,784 
Michipicoten ‘ 67,924 
Grand total 1,954,817 8,649,708 


Decrease from year ago 6,694,891 


Warehouse ... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 141 


To meet a strong demand, steel ware- 
houses in the East have better balanced 
and larger stocks of most hot-rolled car- 
bon products. Inventories of cold-fin- 
ished rounds in a greater range of sizes 
are also heavier, replacement of flats 
being less pronounced. Demand for 
structurals and plates out of warehouse 
by shipyards is more active. Fill-in re- 
quirements for plates are substantial, 
and, although mill deliveries to jobbers 
have n somewhat heavier in spots, 
tonnage moves briskly. 


While a few warehouses have tie-ups 
with heat-treating shops, the elimination 
of deliveries of normalized and heat- 
treated steel to jobbers will halt some 
fill-in buying from distributors. The 30 
cents per 100 pounds extra for heat treat- 
ing allowed jobbers will not tend to 
stimulate buying of as-rolled material 
by the jobber for normalizing outside, 
the extra being too small to make this 
profitable. 
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VIBRATING 
FEEDERS 


under those bins 
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ELECTRIC 
VIBRATORS 


with adjustable 
power, on those 
troublesome bins 
and hoppers to 


and hoppers 
regulate their dis- 


tents agitated and 


Capacities from 
éunces to TONS 


Little 4 lb. models 
—up to BIG 500 





No Motors—Gears—or other Moving, Wearing Parts 
Low Initial Cost—Low Operating Cost 


Catalogue literature available. 


SYNTRON Co., 370 Lexington Ave., 


D.O. JAMES 
CONTINUOUS-TOOTH 


HERRINGBONE GEAR 
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Homer City, Pa.) 7 











FORMS 


made in any material, problemsconcerning your 
any quantity, simple and products where parts like 
intricate shapes to suit 
your specifications; 
or ask for sugges- 
tions on any design 


or manufacturing 


these may offer a solution. 


M. D. HUBBARD 
SPRING COMPANY 


708 CENTRAL AVE. 


HUBBARD 


* WASHERS « COTTERS 


























REDUCERS 






MEET THE DEMANDS AND 
REQUIREMENTS OF INDUSTRY 















Their great load carrying capacity, their 
very high efficiency and their continued 
proven performance indicates the engi- 
neering soundness of the design and 
manufacture of D. O. James Generated 
Continuous-Tooth Herringbone Reducers. 










These units are the product of an organ- 
ization with over a half-century of gear 
making experience and have & wide 
use in many different industries. * 








UM 
Catalogs are available containing complete engi- 
neering data, advantages, weights and prices. 
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AKERS OF ALL TYPES OF GEARS AND GEAR REDUCERS 
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Nonferrous Metals .. . 
Nonferrous Prices, Page 143 


New York More than 1,000,000 
tons of copper products have been al- 
lotted 14 claimant agencies for the 
third quarter by the Requirements Com- 
mittee, WPB.. Demand for copper and 
other controlled materials continues in 
excess of supplies, as indicated by tenta- 
tive allocations which were reduced 23 
per cent from original requests. Approxi- 
mately 330,000 tons of aluminum were 
allotted. 

While limitation orders restricting the 
use of copper in more products are is- 
sued weekly, requirements of fabricators 
producing materials under war contracts 
are maintained, but civilian and less es- 











sential needs are kept to a minimum. 

Under the premium price program 
additional premiums are allowed small 
copper mines which produced less than 
2000 tons in 1942; some need higher rev- 
enue for increased production. The 
premium will be paid for tonnage in ex- 
cess of the special quotas allotted small 
mines, each case to be considered indi- 
vidually by the Metals Reserve Co. At 
least one producer has asked for a 
downward revision of its monthly quota 
to enable the company to move a larger 
part of output at the five cent per pound 
premium. 

With completion of a new power plant 
in October, output of the Utah mine 
of the Kennecott Copper Corp. will be 
increased. Expansion has been delayed 


SAVE VALUABLE WORK HOURS 


Perkins Man Coolers keep men cool. 
Comfortable workers produce more. Give 
them a steady re-circulation of air. 

Perkins Man Coolers are made in station- 
arv and oscillating types, both portable. 


B. F. 


PERKINS & SON, 
Engineers and Manufacturers 


Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Bm. fF. PERKINS & SON, 


bs wf . > 
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six months by inability to obtain some 
material. E. T. Stannard, president, 
told stockholders last week production 
at Kennecott mines is setting new highs. 
Labor pinch is tightening at both mines 
and fabricating plants. 

Prices of die castings have been frozen 
at their lowest levels between April 1, 
1942 and April 30, 1943. OPA issued 
this regulation to avoid an increase; 
sales last year reached $90,000,000. For 
a large number of war uses, die-castings 
are now mostly of aluminum and mag- 
nesium. This contrasts with pre-war de- 
mand when die-castings were largely of 
zinc. Production of zine die-castings 
has declined sharply and last year rep- 
resented only 35 per cent of the total. 

Discounts from base on plain extrud- 
ed forging alloys in the rod list are 
raised to %-cent per pound in a new 
list of base prices issued by Revere 
Copper & Brass Co. Inc. The discount 
has been “%-cent; approximately 12 al- 
loys are affected, some heavy tonnage 
items. In the quantity schedule as ap- 
plying to seamless tubes, all quantities 
under 100 pounds and under three inch 
o.d., the extras have been reduced by 
half. 

After June 30, WPB will end the 
schedule of prices paid for idle alumi- 
num -and will direct such material into 
normal scrap channels; this will also ap- 
ply to non-usable aluminum reported 
after June 30 by holders of stagnant in- 
ventories. To report monthly shipments 
and unfilled orders of aluminum ingots, 
form CMP-23 will be used by primary 
producers and secondary smelters of 
aluminum. 


Firth-Sterling Gives 10% 
War Discount on Firthite 


Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., has instituted a special 1943 war 
discount on Firthite sintered carbides, 
effective for the remainder of this year. 
It applies to all forms of Firthite, in- 


cluding tips and blanks, milled-and- 
brazed tools, general purpose 
tools, standard and _ special tools. 


The discount is being made effective 
on all unfilled orders and on current 
invoices and quotations for Firthite. 

The company announces this discount 
as a contribution toward winning the 
war and combating inflation. 


Steel in Europe ... 


London—({By Cable)—Extended book- 
ings of plates, angles and light struc- 
turals have been taken by mills in Great 
Britain. Substantial specifications are 
being received for steel for tanks, freight 
cars, locomotives and colliery equipment. 
Demand for tin plate is light. 


Lake Coal Dealers May 
Adjust Prices to Costs 


Dealers in lake cargo coal other than 
those on the United States side of Lake 
Superior and the west bank of Lake 
Michigan may adjust their maximum 
prices to reflect coal cost increases in 
the same way as other dealers, OPA 
has ruled. 


This adjustment, involving the addition 
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TUCUMMRTUAM CMAN THINGS DONE FOR UNCLE SAM! 
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CUT GEARS 


All Types and Sizes 


Baldwin Roller Chain and Sprockets 


Heat Treated Alloy Steel Gears to 
Customer's Specifications 


Special Gears and Special Gear Units 


2680-2700 Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PITTSBURGH GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


years since 1892—and today we 
are still making quality gears and 
continue to distribute Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drives and Couplings. 
In war and peace Simonds Gears 
have stood the test of time and 
wear—that is why they are so 


widely used everywhere 





THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Write Air Mail for printed matter 


To Speed Victory! 


WE ARE READY TO SERVE YOU 


: R merican . 
COLD PIPE, CONDUIT and TUBE BENDING MACHINES 


Twelve types to select from. Hand oper- 


ited 4 te 6" inclusive. Motor oper- 
8 inclusive. 
A few of our More Than 12,000 Cus- ‘American 


tomers: Bureau of Ships, Wash., D.C.; Henry 
: PIPE en rome macmine 





Stone ’ eS 
E. i. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 17 Comoany sT. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





——= Quick Deliveries 


May 10, 1943 
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RUEMELIN 


BLAST CLEANING CABINETS 
Speed Up Production! 


ideal for Brass, Aluminum and 
Grey Iron Foundries 






Available in four standard sizes. 
Hendles sand or steel abrasives. 
Sturdily constructed. Furnished 
complete with bag type filter 
for controlling dust. Write for 
Bulletin 32-A. 


& 
Also manvfacturers of Blast Clean- 
ing Rooms—Tubular Cloth Dust 
Filters—Abrasive Elevators—Welding 
Fume Collectors. 


RUEMELIN MFG. CO., 3882 N. Palmer St., Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
A TS LL ES PR: eT I 


A3635-144R2 












Now faster, better welding 


C-F POSITIONERS are enabling many manv- 
facturers to make their products better and 
at lower costs by changing over to welding. 
Positioned welding speeds production, im- 
proves the quality of welds and reduces 
handling costs to an absolute minimum. 


With a C-F POSITIONER all sides, top and 
bottom of a weldment can be welded “down 
hand’ with a single set-up. Without the 
services of a crane or crane crew, the 
welder himself positions the weldment, ro- 
tates it (to 360°) or tilts it (to 135° beyond 
horizontal) with a push button control. Large 
variety of models and types in capacities 
from 1200 to 30,000 Ibs. All adjustable for 
height and pedestal mounted to give maxi- 
mum clearance. 


Write for Bulletin WP 22. 


* * + 7 * * 





CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. 











to highest December, 1941, selling prices 
of the lake cargo coal dealers of the 
increases in their supplier's maximum 
prices for the same coal over the last 
1941 cost to the dealer, is provided for 
in Amendment No. 4 to Revised Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 122, solid 
fuels sold and delivered by dealers, ef- 
fective April 28, 1943. 

Hitherto these lake coal dealers have 
been selling at their December, 1941, 
circular prices. The increases now to be 
added will vary from dealer to dealer 
because of variation in their individual 


| purchase costs. 


| Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. — Iron and steel buy- 
ing continues at good volume despite 


| heavy demand of the past six weeks, 
| which has absorbed practically all out- 
| put of domestic mills to the end of this 


quarter. Shipbuilding is the dominat- 
ing feature of the war program and re- 
cent steel placements on this account, 
both to Canadian and United States 
producers, have totaled record tonnages. 
In some other branches of war indus- 


| try, however, steel demand has tapered 


| Output. 


and according to recent reports from 
government circles further curtailment 
may be expected for third quarter. 
Plate mills in the Hamilton and Syd- 
ney districts have been maintaining pro- 
duction well above rated capacity and 
officials of the various producing com- 
panies report demand far in excess of 
The new frigate construction 
program calls for heavier plate than that 


| used in corvettes or mine-sweepers, re- 
sulting in increased output of the heavier 
| types and reduction in lighter gages. 


Canadian mills are carrying large back- 


| logs on carbon and alloy bars and prac- 
| tically all production for the current 


| supplied 


quarter is on order. Demand continues 
heavy and there is a large outpouring 
of small lot orders from essential civil- 
ian consumers. War contractors also 


| are maintaining a steady flow of new 


buying in an endeavor to establish in- 
ventories. In a.few spots temporary 
shortages of special bars were report- 
ed but most war consumers are being 
under instructions from the 
steel controller. Some domestic mills 


| have found it necessary to suspend pro- 


duction of reinforcing bars in order to 
provide enough steel for other urgent 
production. 

Wire and wire products developed 


| more interest during the past few days, 


with a large number of inquiries appear- 
ing from farming communities for fenc- 


| ing and other repair work. Most of the 
| heavy buying, however, is from indus- 


trial plants and mills find difficulty in 


| filling orders, owing to reduced operat- 
ing schedules through lack of wire rods. 


Local dealers reported further better- 
ment in steel scrap receipts and some 
stated that they are now receiving small 
quantities from outside points. New 
offerings from automobile wreckers also 
were reported, but volume from this 
source still is far below normal. War 
plants are maintaining constant supply 
of scrap, chiefly in turnings, borings 
and clippings, most of which is going 
direct to electric furnaces. 
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5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office—114 Liberty St. 
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PERFORATED METALS ; 


Hendrick follows your instructions accurately, 
whether for a simple machine guard, or an intri- 
cate small-hole~ punching in stainless steel, or 
other corrosion resisting material. 
HENDRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
37 Dundaff Street Carbondale, a. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 























4 Please Consult Telephone Directory 





Manufacturers of Mitco Open Steel Flooring; Eleva- 











tor Buckets; Light and Heavy Stee! Plate Construction 
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CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. {o} 
2443 W. 24th Place Canal 1459 Chicago, Ill. 














INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND 
TRAILERS 


Caster and Fifth Wheel 
Types 


THE OHIO GALVANIZING & MFG. CO. 
Penn St., Niles, Ohio 














The OHIO LOCOMOTIVE CRANE Co. *’Saic’® 














ANY QUESTIONS ? ? 


INVOLVING PRODUCTION MACHINERY ¢@ 


We have been designing and manufacturing JIGS, DIES, PUNCHES, 
FIXTURES and SPECIAL MACHINES for 87 years. We will be 
glad to discuss your problem—without obligation, of course. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL 
AND MACHINE COMPANY -ovcumeus. 


OHIO 
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WIRE 


ROUND-FLAT-HALF ROUND 
STRAIGHTENED AND CUT SHAPE WIRE 


We are devoting our entire facilities to the War Program and will 
appreciate your inquiries for the following items: 








HIGH CARBON SPRING 
OIL TEMPERED M.B. AND H.B. 
AIRCRAFT—SIGNAL CORPS & ROPE WIRE 
TINNED OR GALVANIZED 


LOW CARBON BASIC AND BESSEMER 
ACETYLENE WELDING WIRE RODS AND COILS 


WIRE FOR PRACTICALLY ALL PURPOSES AND REQUIREMENTS ALSO 
SCREEN WIRE CLOTH 











Highest Quality and Service Guaranteed 
. a 





SS 


THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY 
FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Representatives in practically all principal cities 












UNEXCELLED SPEED «««DURABILITY 














THE ORIGINAL BLACK OXIDE FINISH 
FOR IRON AND STEEL 


mare applied .. by immersion .. on iron and steel, 
TAL’s hard, dense black resists abrasion and corrosion. 

penetrating, non-refiective, rust-resistant. It will not 
chip, scale or peel . . does not change dimensions or sur- 
face textures . . requires no elaborate equipment, no elec- 
tric current. Substitute for — zinc, cadmium and tin 
plating. 


\ Immediate Delivery 
Any Quantity 





Ask us to help with your 
protective-coating problems. 
Consultation service without 
=. Samples JETAL- 
i without charge. 





is») ALROSE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


























No. S-420: 
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NEW BUSINESS 












Plant Expansion, Construction and Enterprise, Government Inquiries, 
Sub-Contract Opportunities, Contracts Placed and Pending 


SUB-CONTRACT OPPORTUNITIES 


Data on subcontract work are issued by regional offices of the War 
Contact either the office fssuing the data or yeur 


Production Board. 
field office. Write, don’t tele- 


nearest 
phone, and mention key letters and numbers appearing before each item to assure prompt 


attention and avoid delay. 


Boston office, Contract Distribution Branch 
of WPB, 17 Court street, is seeking contractors 
for the following: 


SC-90: Multiple-spindle antomatic screw ma- 
chine work for machines having 2%-inch 
diameter bar capacity. Material, SAE-1020 
cold-rolled tubing, supplied by prime con- 
tractor. Moderate tolerances. Time of four 
machines required 168 hours per week for 
at least three months. Reference, 1-A-912. 


SC-91: Single or multiple-spindle automatic 
screw machine work for machines having 
%-inch diameter bar capacity. Four items. 
Material, half-hard brass for three items 
and WDX1314 steel for one item. Toler- 
ances, .002 to .005-inch. Quantity, 200,000 
each item. Rating AA-1. Reference, 1-F-653. 


SC-92: Forging facilities of 500-ton capacity 
or over, suitable for shaping 16-inch square 
billets or 13 x 19-inch slabs to round bil- 
lets from 17 to 19-inch diameter. Material, 
SAE 2080 steel, supplied by prime con- 
tractor if desired. Unit weight approximately 
800 pounds. Rating, AA-1. Continuous pro- 
duction. Reference, 1-A-9153. 


SC-89: Single-spindle automatic screw ma- 
chine work for machines having 2 5/16-inch 
diameter bar capacity. Material, cold-rolled 
steel and AISI C1118, supplied by prime con- 
tractor. Minimum tolerance, plus or minus 
002. Rating, AA-l. Quantity, about 90,- 
000, with 4000 delivered in May, increasing 
to 15,000 during December, 1943, to coin- 
cide with availability of material. Refer- 
ence, 1-A881. 


Minneapolis Office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 334 Midland Bank building, 
is seeking contractors for the following: 


No. 8-324: Hydraulic pump parts. Quantity, 
500 to 1000 each of several parts, with prob- 
ably larger quantities later. Deliveries must 
start soon. Bronze and gray iron castings 
and forgings will be furnished by prime. 
Tolerance, .0002. Operations are machin- 
ing, grinding, milling and lapping. Vendors 
to Twin City Ordnance can handle these. 


No. 8-421: Adjustor screws. An automatic 
screw machine job. Two. sizes, 7/32 and 
11/82-inch in length by approximately 3/16- 
inch diameter. No. 40 thread. Quantities 
are large, with deliveries up to 1,000,000 
monthly, not less than 25,000 per week from 


any one plant. Tolerance, .010. Material, 
3.16-inch cold-rolled steel. Priority, AA-1. 
No. 8-419: Shaft and check nuts. Shaft is 


% x 5 inches. Two small check nuts, one 
right and one left-hand thread. Quantity, 
1000 of each, with delivery urgent because 
of subsequent production. Job calls for 
bench lathes. Tolerance, .0015. Material, 
brass and aluminum alloy. Priority, AA-1. 


Small bomb control parts. ~_ 


om some items. Material is steel, which may 


No. S8-407: 


No. 8-403: 


No, §-417: 


No. S-418: 


No. 8-440: 


Branch. 
Street Station building reports the following 
subcontract opportunities: 


Buescher- 16-9: 





be furnished by prime. Early delivery urgent 
because of subsequent production. 


Aircraft engine parts. Pennsyl- 
vania aircraft manufacturer seeks subcon- 
tractor in this area for finishing 4600 pis- 
tons and 7600 cylinder barrels per month. 
Steel forgings for cylinder barrels and alu- 
minum alloy castings for pistons will be 
furnished. Operations include machining, 
grinding, drilling, etc. Tolerances mainly 
.002 to .005, though one of two are finer. 


Shackle bolts with grease hole and 
groove. Lengths, 3%. 4, 4%. 5, 5% and 6 
inches. Diameter, %-inch. 14 USF threads 
per inch. Qvantities, 250 to 5000, of each 
size. Early delivery. Commercial toler- 
anees. Material, SAE 1020 or X-1020. 


Valve seats and sleeves. These 
parts (O.D. .319, length .655) 
wanted by Cleveland prime. Quantities, 
5000 to 10000. Require precision lathes 
and external grinders. Tolerances call for 
concentricity within .00025. Material is No. 
416 free-cutting stainless steel. %-inch diam- 
eter. which prime will furnish if necessary. 
Local prime contractor seeks 
open time on circular shear to handle 16- 
gage steel. 


are small 


Bushings for Wright aircraft en- 
gine. Parts 19D16 and STI9D16. Opera- 
tions are machining, tapping and threading, 
the threading to be done after heat treating. 


Quantities indefinite. Tolerance, .0008. 
Material, AMS 5610. Priority, AA-1. 
No. §-442: Bronze aircraft parts. Ten parts. 


various sizes. Calls for brass foundry and 
machine shop with No. 4 Wamer & Swasey 
or equal. Quantities either 21.000 or 42.- 
000 of each item with deliveries either 4000 
or 8000 per month. Material is Naval brass 
and manganese bronze. Tolerance. .001. 
Prioritv, AA-1, with Navy allotment num- 
ber. Prompt action needed. 


WPB. Broad 


Philadelwhia 
Production Division, 


A government agency requires 
599 accessory drive gears. Deliveries, 60 
per month, starting in June. Dimensions. 
spur gear 4.57l-inch P.D., 20-degree stub 
tooth form, 32 teeth 7/9 pitch: width 11/32- 
inch. Tolerance, .002 to .006, when roll- 
ing with mating master gear. Surfaces and 
P.D. of gear to be concentric, parallel, flat 
and true within .0005-inch full indicator 
reading. Rockwell C47-51. All material 
will be furnished. 


per day. Castings furnished. Equipment, ver- 
tical boring mill, turret lathe or lathe, high- 








duty drill, tapper. Dimensions, 9 inches O.D 
x 9 inches long. Tolerance, plus or minus 
.0005. 


Job No. 5984: Seat back bracket. 
5000. Material, WD-1085 steel, which is 
furnished. Equipment, cutoff shear, punch 
press, heavy-duty brake, heat treat. Dimen- 
sions, 27% inches long. Tolerance, plus or 
minus .015. 


Job No. 5985: Gunner's seat shaft. Quantity, 
5000. Material, SAE-1020 steel. Equipment. 
hand screw machine, bolt threader with lead 
screw, snag grinder, cadmium plate. Dimen- 
sions, 1%-inch O.D. x 9% inches long. Tol- 
erance, plus or minus .0062. 


Job No. 6138: Sleeve. Quantity, 100,000. Stee! 
tubing furnished. Equipment, automatic screw 
machine, hand mill. Dimensions, 2%-inch 
O.D. x 14-inch long. Tolerance, minus .003 


Job No. 6134: Barrel. Quantity, 2000. Material, 
steel. Equipment, hand screw machine, tap- 
per, parkerizing, lubrizing. Dimensions, %- 
inch hex x 8 inches long. Tolerance, plus 
or minus .0015. 


Job No. 5839: Disc retainer. 
000. Material, monel rod, which is fur- 
nished. Equipment, hand screw machine. 
Dimensions, 1%-inch O.D. x 5/32-inch long 
Tolerance, plus .0005. 


Quantity. 


Quantity, 11,- 


New York office, Contract Distribution 
Branch of WPB, 122 East Forty-Second street, 
New York, reports the following subcontract 
opportunities: 


S-17-22359: New York City prime contrac- 
tor requires immediate subcontracting facili- 
ties for machining aircraft wrenches. Steel 
forgings furnished by prime contractor, re- 
quiring milling and boring operations. Size 
of castings, 6 inches long by 2% inches 
wide. Quantity, 150 per month for eight 
months. 


S-17-22286: New York City prime contractor 
seeks subcontracting facilities to machine, 
finish and assemble alligator action ear 
forceps. Forgings furnished by prime 
Samples at New York office. Quantity, 900 
Tolerance, commercial. 


S-17-22336: New Jersey manufacturer seeks 
subcontractor with gear cutting facilities, to 
make gears. Equipment, spiral and bevel 
cutting machines, gear grinding and gear 
lapping machines, engine and turret lathes 
and horizontal broaching machine. Material, 
AMS 2640, SAE 2330. Tolerance, .002. 
Dimensions, 1 to 4 inches. Quantity, 1000 
per month. Prints available. 


S-17-22335: Long Island City manufacturer 
seeks subcontractor to make 10,000 steel 
castings, 3*%4-inch wide x 2% inches high. 
Matched plate pattern not furnished. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


4000 tons, railroad bridges, United States 
Army. to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 


1800 tons, modification building, Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc., Tulsa, Okla., to Patterson 
Steel Co., Tulsa. Okla.. and Tulsa Boiler & 
Machinery Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


1800 tons, modification building, Douglas Air- 
craft Co. Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
Robberson Steel Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 


STEEL 






What is a MICRO-CHEK? 


@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at machines, which speeds up 
the gaging of precision parts. It visually multiplies dimen- 
sions by 200. Its big, highly visible indicator greatly re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue. Its simplicity enables inexperi- 
enced workers quickly to become accurate inspectors. Our 
booklet tells more about its many applications. 


°--oC. 


INSTRUMENT SIZE 
6" x2" 


More than 1500 Anvils avail- 


war plants and 
government ar- 
senals— many of 
which time and 
again have re- 
ordered addi- 
tional scores of 


Micro-Cheks. 


, ae FREE a... 
k booklet, Address - 
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The Manufacture of Steel Sheets 


By Edward S. Lawrence 


This book describes the principal pees © involved in the 
manufacture ef steel shee 


116 oS no Price, Postpaid $4.50 in = S. and Canada 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Book Department 
1213-35 W. 3rd St. Cleveland. ©. 517-5. 











TAYLOR-WILSON 


Rotary Type 


CUTTING-OFF 
MACHINES 


for Rounds 
1" to 24" Dia. 


TAYLOR-WILS 
15 Thomson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist 


NATIONAL 
ROLLS 


ROLLING STEEL 
FOR VICTORY 


TA ATIONAL ROLLS have 
achieved their share of rec- 
ord steel production. Compounded 
from the modern skill of the 
metallurgist from scrap and pig to 
the cast; then to the lathe and 
grinder for smoothing, their per- 
formance justifies fully the pride 
of our roll makers. 


Like all good soldiers, NATIONAL 
ROLLS are serving toward Victory 


The NATIONAL 


Rott A FOUNDRY 


AVONMORE.PA 


CONVERSION FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE 


for prompt rolling of billets into bers up to 
3%” Rounds, 3” Squares and 4” x 2” Flats 


THE MILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY — MILTON, PA 








MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC 








COWLES 


ROTARY SLITTING KNIVES 


for Modern Requirements 


Highest Quality . . . . Long Service 


The Product of Many Years Specialisation 
MADE BY TOOLMAKERS 


Also Manufacturers of 


MILLING CUTTERS AND 
SPECIAL METAL CUTTING TOOLS 


COWLES TOOL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEW 





and Capitol Steel & Iron Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING STEEL PLACED 


250 tons, packing plant addition, Wilson & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, to Concrete Steel Co., 
Chicago; Sumner S$. Sollitt & Co., Chicago, 
contractor; bids April 19. 


Equipment .. . 


New York — Machine tool buying 
is confined for the most part to orders 
for one to three units. Larger pur- 
chases for complete tooling of new plants 
are few; an exception includes contracts 
for a new shipyard in New Jersey. Ship- 
ments are holding, deliveries improv- 
ing and backlogs declining. While some 
units are still tight, notably larger-sized 
automatic screw machines, most stand- 
ard tools are easier. 

A fair part of current deliveries is 
destined for aircraft production, direct 
or to subcontractors. Considerable indi- 


CONSTRUCTION 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND—Jack & Heintz Inc., Wm. Jack, 
president, H. E. Stremple, construction su- 
perintendent, Solon road, Bedford, O., is 
erecting four new factory buildings at Broad- 
way road, Maple Heights, and Solon road, 
Bedford. Group includes chemical storage 
and plating building, one story, 41 x 113 
feet; one unloading dock and changing mono- 
rail system; one scrap bin, one-story, 21 x 
74 feet, and one-story, 30 x 112-foot crate 
carton and storage building. Estimated cost, 
$75,000. 


CLEVELAND—Maurath Inc., G. H. Maurath, 
president, 7309 Union avenue, will build 
one-story, 120 x 260-foot factory and office 
building to cost $100,000. H. M. Morse Co., 
1500 East Superior avenue, engineer. 


CLEVELAND—Hickok Electrical Instrument 
Co., Robert D. Hickok, president, 10515 





vidual buying would follow any relaxa- 
tion in regulations covering equipment 
purchases. Numerous fabricators, who 
have been unable to buy because of 
restrictions, would now order some re- 
placements with prospects for better 
delivery. Some of these shops are border- 
line units doing some war work with 
older and less efficient machines. 


Demand for machine cutting parts 
and attachments is unabated and ac- 
tually increasing, with deliveries ex- 
tended six months or longer on cutters 
and some high speed steel units. This 
load results from recurring replacement 
for the many thousands of machines 
now operated around the clock rather 
than primary requirements for original 
tools. Government procurement offices 
are frequently splitting large contracts 
for cutters, reamers, taps, broaches and 
other parts among several shops and 
awarding more volume on a delivery 
basis regardless of quotations in open 
bids. 


AND ENTERPRISE 


Dupont avenue, will build two-story, 20 x 
94-foot factory addition when priorities are 
received. Cost is $20,000. 


CLEVELAND—S. K. Wellman Co., 1374 East 
Fifty-first street, has contract authorized by 
Defense Plant Corp., Washington, to pro- 
vide equipment for plant in Ohio at cost of 
$269,000. Exact location and type of plant 
not known. 


MASSILLON, O.—Canton Drop Forging & 
Mfg. Co., C. A. Brauchler, president, 207 
Twelfth street, Canton, will build forging mill. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EAST BOSTON, MASS.—Mystic Steamship 
division, Eastern Gas Fuel Corp., F. B. 
Craven, manager, and Lewis Wharf, Boston, 
will let contracts for one-story, 97 x 153- 
foot two ells, 30x1538 and 20x55 feet, 
one story, 25 x 55 feet, machine shop, car- 


/ AND FLANGES 


WELDED STEEL 


Rolled from Standard 
Bar Stock 


Send for Illustrated 
Booklet 








penter shop and fabricating unit, also one- 
story, 32x 70-foot office building. Cost is 
$155,000. Waghorme-Browne Co., 44 
School street, Boston, architects. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—Hampden Brass Co., 
252 Liherty street, will construct one-story, 
65 x 242-foot cinder block foundry to cost 
over $40,000. M. W. Maloney, 220 Dwight 
street, architect. Owner builds. 


CONNECTICUT 


ANSONIA, CONN.—Ansonia Electric Co., 63 
Main street, will build one-story, 65 x 100- 
foot brick and steel utility building, Main 
street. Fletcher Thompson Inc., 211 State 
street, engineer. Estimated cost, $40,000. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Bridgeport Brass Co., 
80 Grand street, will build factory to cost 
over $40,000. Fletcher Thompson Inc., 211 
State street, engineer. 


WATERBURY, CONN.—Scoville Mfg. Co., 99 
Mill street, will build one-story, 200 x 300- 
foot factory. Plans by Turner Construction 
Co., 30 Newbury street, Boston. Estimated 
cost, $200,000. 


NEW JERSEY 


ORANGE—Orange Roller Bearing Co., 557 
Main street, have plans by W. Wands, 309 
Bloomfield avenue, Caldwell, N. J., for one- 
story storage building to cost $40,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH—Carmegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Carnegie building, will build addition to 
metallurgical laboratory, Woods Works, Mc- 
Keesport, Allegheny county, Pa. George H. 
Chilli, First National Bank building, Home- 
stead, Pa., contractor. 


MICHIGAN 


DEARBORN, MICH.—Ford Motor Co. is plan- 
ning construction of aircraft engine test 
building, extension No. 3, at Rouge plant. 


DETROIT—Plymouth Steel Co., 6134 Epworth 
avenue, will build factory addition. W. E. 
Wood Co., 4649 Humboldt avenue, con- 
tractors. Sub-trade contracts postponed 
pending adequate priority rating. 


DETROIT — Frederic B. Stevens Inc., 510 
Third avenue, will remodel building and 
install new laboratory. H. Augustus O'Dell, 
Donovan building, architect. 


DETROIT—Abrasive Dressing Tool Co., 1550 
Broadway, will remodel plant at 14528 
Second avenue. Charles N. Agree, 1140 
Book building, architect. 


DETROIT—Willey’s Carbide Tool Co., 1340 
West Vernor Highway, will construct plant 
addition. Charles N. Agree, 1140 Book build- 
ing, architect. 


DETROIT—Gordon Products Co., 1011 Trans- 
portation building, has been incorporated 
with $50,000 to manufacture chemical prod- 
ucts. Harry Lataner, 1010 Transportation 
building, correspondent. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO—Person Construction Co., 130 
North Wells streét, has contracts for hemp 
mills in the vicinity of Fithian, Galesburg, 
Galva, Lexington, Minonk and Wyoming, 
liL., to cost $589,000. 


ROCKFORD, ILL.-——Sjostrom & Sons have con- 
tracts for hemp mills at Earlville, Ladd, 
Kirkland and Shabbona, Ill., at total cost 
of $446,000, 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Commodity Credit Corp. 
has awarded contracts for construction of 
eight hemp mills in Illinois. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Chemical & Pigments Co., 6401 
St. Helena avenue, will construct boiler 
house to cost $40,000. Osborn Engineering 
Co., 7016 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, archi- 
tects. 


MIDDLE RIVER, MD.—Glenn L. Martin Co., 
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| Pickling of Iron and Steel 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Paul E. Tignor, building engineer, has com- 
pleted plans for warehouse to cost $201,000, 
one-story, 600 x 120 feet. Albert Kahn Inc., 
Detroit, architect. 


MISSOURI 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Sharp & Dohme Inc. plans 
to spend $75.000 on improvements at its 
local plant. J. W. Jester, engineer. 


ST. LOUIS—Wolff Pipe & Iron Co., 3727 
Chouteau avenue has acquired additional 
site for erection of warehouse. 


WISCONSIN 


LAU CLAIRE, WIS.—White Machine Works 
has acquired plant of Wisconsin Refrigerator 
Co. to be converted into machine shop and 
other steel manufacturing use, enabling Whit» 
Machine Works to increase present produc- 
tion eight or ten times. 


DETROIT 
LELAND 
+IOTEL 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MARTINSBURG, W. VA.—Explosive Products 
Corp., Washington building, Washington, will 
build 18 buildings, including power house. 
Estimated cost is $2,000,000. Workmens 
Housing Corp., W. F. Bennett Jr., United 
Bank building, Cleveland, engineer. 


CALIFORNIA 


ALAMEDA, CALIF.—United Engineering Co., 
foot of Main street, will construct 70 x 200- 
foot warehouse addition. Younger Con- 
struction Co., Cheda buildings, San Anselmo, 
Calif., contractor. 


LOS ANGELES—aAero Die Stamping Co., 617 
East Fifty-sixth street, will erect 40 x 100- 
foot factory to cost $5000. 


LOS ANGELES—Crellin Machine Co., 114 
West Elmyra street, will build office and 
factory building, 50 x 100 feet, to cost 
$10,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Aircraft Tools Inc., 530 Gage 
avenue, will erect new machine shop, 43 x 
105 feet, to cost $7000. 


LOS ANGELES—Federal Tool & Supply Co. 
is firm name under which Fred H. White 
and Cornelius M. Sexton have published 
intention to conduct business at 1625 South 
Hill street. 


LOS ANGELES—Aero Magnetic Laboratories 
is firm name under which James Babcock 
and P. A. Robinson have published intention 
to conduct business at 4870 Santa Monica 
boulevard. 


LOS ANGELES—R.L.E. Tool and Experimental 
is firm name under which Robert L. Fortner 
has published intention to conduct business 
at 718 West Wilson avenue, Glendale, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Southern California Mag- 
nesium Inc., newly organized, will be rep- 
resented by Hansen & Sweeney, 842 Title In- 
surance building. Directors are: Thomas 
Sheedy, 1201 El Vago street, La Canada, 
Calif.; George Sheedy, 4840 Hillard avenue, 
La Canada, Calif.; and T. D. O'Neil, 10544 
Dunlear avenue, Los Angeles. 


LOS ANGELES—Pioneer Steel Co., 311 West 
avenue Thirty-three, has been formed by 
Darwin C. Singletary and Joseph H. Wiser- 
man. 


LOS ANGELES—Lee Davis Precision Machine 
Works, 2135 West Manchester avenue, has 
been formed by Harry W. Lee and Charles 
F. Davis. 


HAWTHORNE, CALIF.—Crozier Machine and 
Tool Co., 684 Prairie avenue, has been 
formed by H. E. Crozier and C. P. ‘Crozier. 


OREGON 


PORTLAND—Pacific Chain & Mfg. Co., 1901: 
N. W. Wilson street, have plans by J. W. 
DeYoung, 730 S. W. Salmon street, for one- 
story 100 x 220-foot frame, cast steel foundry 
with two craneways. Cost is $200,000. 


CANADA 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—MacDonald Bros. Air- 
craft Ltd., 50 Robinson street, will build 
plant addition at Stevenson field,, Fraser, 
MacDonald & Co. Ltd., 911 Somerset boule- 
vard, contractors. Estimated cost, with 
equipment, about $100,000. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Waterous Ltd., Market 
street south, D. M. Waterous, manager, has 
had plans prepared and wili let contracts 
for repairs and addition to foundrv plant 
to cost, with equipment, about $30,000. 


COLLINGWOOD, ONT.—Collingwood Ship- 
yards Ltd., Huron street, will build plant 
addition for welding shop to cost $35,000. 
Bradford-Hoshal Ltd., 1170 Yonge street, 
Toronto, general contractor; Frankel Bros. 
Ltd., Eastern avenue, Toronto, strictural 
steel contractors. 


DELORO, ONT.—Deloro Smelting & Refining 
Co. Ltd., R. A. Elliott, manager, will build 
plant addition to cost $27,500. M. Sullivan 
& Son Ltd., Amprior, Ont., contractors. 


GUELPH, ONT.—Guelph Spring & Axle Co. 
Ltd., Wellington street, has given general 








contract to J. D. Oaks, 365 Woolwich street, 
and work will be started immediately on 
plant addition 48 x 98 feet. to cost about 
$15.000. B. A. Jones, 15 King street west, 
Kitchener is architect. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Steel Co., of Canada 
Ltd., Wilcox street, has plans by Hutton & 
Souter, Pigott building, for construction of 
two-story, 50 x 50-foot chemical laboratory 
to cost $65,000 with equipment. 


LONDON, ONT.—Canada Vulcanizer & Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd., 1109 York street, is — 
plans prepared for erection of plant i- 
tion to cost, with equipment, about $15,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—lInternational Harvester 
Co. of Canada Ltd., Sherman avenue north, 
has given general contract to W. C. Brennan 
Contracting Co. Ltd., 400 Gage avenue 
north, for construction of addition to armor 
plate machinery plant, one story, 64 x 80 
feet, to cost about $25,000. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—Foster Wheeler 
Ltd., 81 Eastchester street, has given gen- 
eral contract to H. A. Wickett Co. Ltd., 156 
Front street east, Toronto, for construction 
of pattern building, 40 x 60 feet, to cost 
about $15,000. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONT.—McKinnon Indus- 
tries Ltd., Ontario street, has had plans pre- 
pared and will let contracts soon for further 
plant addition and installation of equipment 
to cost about $97,000. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Shipbuilding Co. 
Ltd., Fleet street west, has given general 
contract to F. S. Milligan & Co., 378 Yonge 
street, and let number of sub-trades in con- 
nection with plant addition to cost, with 
equipment, about $60,000. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Electro-Metallurgical Co. 
of Canada Ltd. has given general contract 
to Gardner Construction Co. Ltd., 7 River- 
bank, for construction of plant addition at 
Crowland works to cost about $150,000. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Atlas Steels Ltd. has given 
general contracts to Pigott Construction Co 
Ltd., Pigott Bldg., Hamilton, at $121,600 
and to Standard Steel Construction Co. Ltd., 
Port Robinson, at $57,000 for construction 
of further additions to plant here. Prack & 
Prack, Pigott Bldg., Hamilton, are architects 
and engineers. 


WELLAND, ONT.—Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., 
100 Church street, Toronto, Arthur McFad- 
yen, general manager, has given general 
contract to Dickie Construction Co. Ltd., 
17 Yorkville street, Toronto, for construc- 
tion of plant addition at Crowland near 
here, to cost about $30,000. Margison and 
Babcock, 210 Dundas street west, Torento, 
consulting engineers. 


WOODSTOCK, ONT.—Truck Engineering Ltd. 
165 Wellington street south, Vernon King, 
manager, has given general contract to James 
A. Vance, 288 Light street, for construc- 
tion of plant addition on Henry street, 54 
x 70 feet, to cost, with equipment, about 
$30,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Ayerst, McKenna & Har- 
rison Ltd., 485 McGill street plan to con- 
struct laboratory plant buildings to cost, with 
equipment, $240,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Johnson Wire Works Ltd., 
4760 Dagenois street, plan two-story, 
20 x 100-foot plant addition. J. Pringle Ltd., 
485 McGill street, engineer. 


MONTREAL, QUE.— Keating Forging & 
Foundry Co. Ltd., 335 Bourgeois street, will 
build steel, brick plant, Island street. 
E. Barabe, 1274 St. Elizabeth street, con- 
tractor. Estimated cost, $70,000. 


STE. THERESE, QUE.—Commonwealth Ply- 
wood Co. Ltd., is receiving tenders through 
Nobbs & Hyde, architects, 1240 Union av- 
enue, Montreal, for construction of plant 
addition and installation of equipment to 
cost about $40,000. 


VALLEYFIELD, QUE. — Canadian Bronze 
Powder Ltd., 9 East Park street, will rebuild 
sections of plant at cost of $80,000. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Pacific American Steel 


& Iron Corp., Everett, Wash., will construct 
100,000-ton per year steel mill. 
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Write for Prices and © 
Delivery on Natco 


LONGER LENGTH , © 
SLEEVES and 
RUNNER BRICK © 
also on other 

types of 

NATCO POURING PIT REFRACTORIES 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


Mw PA 
Nat it Refra R 


[ SMALL ELectRicsTeeLcasTincs | | TOLEDO STAMPINGS 


Our Engineering Department has had 
WEST STEEL CASTING CO. long experience in working out difficult 


LEVELAN ont stamping problems. We want to work 
’ » oD he with you on your development work as 
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“He Profite Most Better Steel we have had great success in changin 

Who Serves Beat” ae ale Castings our pennies parts and units into oa 
=————_——_—— <== —— stam — Our produc- 
tion facilities can amply 


take care of almost all 


stamping requirements. 
m e rl 6 Fr | n Give us the opportunity 
of working with you. 
PLATED METAL We Solicit Your Prints and Inquiries 


n> on Coane Toledo Stamping and Manufacturing Co. 


90 Fearing Bivd., Tolede, Oh 
Detroit Office: Stormfeltz-Lovely Bidg., a Mich. 
Chicago Office: 333 Nerth Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Til. 


HOT-DIP 
GALVANIZING PRACTICE 


By W. H. Spowers Jr. 

Ss . This 200-page book, just published, gives full and carefully reasoned ex- 
45 Illustrations planations of the why and wherefore of galvanizing. All the latest methods 
s and processes are described and very copiously illustrated by a large number 
of diagrams and photographs. 




















4 Tables The author, W. H. Spowers Jr., a mechanical and metallurgical engineer, 
oe long identified with the galvanizing industry as an operator and consultant 

£ has sought to gather and make known an array of facts on zinc coatings of 

7 Charts steel that will appeal to tnose who daily are engaged in surfacing metals 
e with zinc. 


The demand for a work which would give reliable information on modern 
Especially emp hot-dip processes for protecting iron and steel from corrosion has finally been 
is the 6l-page Bibll- | met by the publication of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE. 

ography of articles on 
the subject of galvan- Highly recommended to the man on the kettle, the designer of galvaniz- 
izing. ing plants, the metallurgists, as well as to those who zinc coat steel commodi- 
ties and containers, etc. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY!...PRICE $4.00 POSTPAID 











THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY Date 
Book Department 

1213 W. Third 8t., Cleveland, Ohio 

Enclosed is $4.00 for which please send postpaid, one copy ADDRESS 


of HOT-DIP GALVANIZING PRACTICE. by W. H. Spowers 
Jr.. Just published. 
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SPECIAL | ATTENTION! 


BLAST volearas soe FOUNDRIES! 
For Sale: 


ALLOY (“CRITICAL’’) SCRAP 


TURNINGS: $9.00 G.T. Houston Lang pay- 
able OPA Nickel or Moly. Premiums 
15 C/L SAE 8100; WPB No. 
5 C/L SAE 4800; WPB No. 
20 C/L Moly.-Cr.; WPB No. 
15 C/L Ni.-Mo.-Cr.; WPB No. 


TURNINGS: $12.91 G.T. Tracks, Chicago, 
plus payable OPA Nickel Premium. 
9 C/L 1.00-3.75% Nickel; WPB No. 6 


FLASHINGS & CROPS: $16.50 G.T. Hous- 
ton plus payable OPA Nickel or Moly. 
Premiums. 

8 C/L SAE 3100; WPB No. 6 

8 C/L SAE 4800; WPB No. 6 

9 C/L Mo.-Cr. WPB No. 7 

5 C/L Ni.-Mo.-Cr.; WPB No. 
ye E: Relative quantities of Turnings must 

rchased with Flashin ro} 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13462 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago, Mlinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 








ddd 








c-) 


FOR SALE 
GRAY PLANER 


One (1) 30” x 30” x 10’ gray planer. 
Table 25” wide 10’ between oil pockets 
4%” thick. Self-contained direct connected 
motor drive with motor base mounted at 
top of housing. 7% H.P. motor required. 
Speed of pulley 350 RPM. Wt. 13000 Ibs. 
Good condition. 


NORMALIZING FURNACE 


One (1) continuous normalizing furnace 
90’ long, 5’ wide, 20” clearance above 
rolls. Alloy rolls 3” diameter on 5” cen- 
ters suitable for normalizing castings, sheet 
or strip steel. Furnace divided into 3 units: 
One 35’ heating zone; one 10’ quench 
zone and one 45’ cooling zone. Furnace is 
oil underfired and the equipment includes 
burners, pump, oil heating blower, and 
valves but no furnace control instruments. 


McLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit, Michigan 





FOR SALE 


1—Reconditioned, used 8” Sundstrand Stub 
Lathe, Model H-900, 40 to 265 R.P.M., 
less motor and tailstock .... 600.00 
1—Used Landis Internal Grinder, 50” x 72” 
floor space, fixed ways, 36” wide cross 
slide table, 18” clearance from ways 
to center line of spindle, equipped with 
15” spindle, less motor .. $550.00 
1—New not used 50 Ib. Bradley ‘Hammer 
with dies, Serial No. 657 $650.00 
1—Used No. 5 American Gas Forge Fur- 
nace, 20” x12”x8"’ LD. 34”"x 24” 
Floor space, 50’’ high $100.00 
1—Used 1," Model B Cleveland Auto- 
matic Screw Machine, Serial No. 33864 
with new individual drive $2750.00 
1—Used 1%"-1%" Model B_ Cleveland 
Automatic Screw Machine, Serial 

















RAILS 


AND ACCESSORIES 


RELAYING RAILS — ity machine- 
reconditioned—not ordinary Relayers. 

NEW RAILS, Angle om or o> Nuts, 
Although our tonnages are nae 
tofore, lass cieas ane usually avelabie ~ 
Every effort made ergency 
requirements. Phone, ay on Wire. pEivas 

L. 8B. FOSTER COMPANY, Ine. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FOR SALE 


STEEL BUILDINGS 
AND TANKS 
PIPE AND BOILER TUBES 


30S. GREENSPON’S SON PIPE CORP. 
National Stock Yds., Illinois 


No. 28840 with new individual! 
drive $2750.00 
AGERSTRAND CORPORATION 
Muskegon, Mich. 
FOR SALE 


USED PIPE, FITTINGS, VALVES, 
STEEL RODS, STEEL BUILDINGS, 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT. 


INDUSTRIAL 
SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


1044 Canal Bidg., New Orleans, La. 

















LOCOMOTIVES FOR SALE 


6 American Type 0-6-0, 6 wheel switchers. 
Weight 80 tons. Cylinder size 21 x 28. 
Tractive power 33,140 Ibs. Superheated, 
with Walscheart valve gear. Very good con- 
dition. Ready to go under ICC. Immediate 
delivery. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT CO. 
503 Locust St. St. Lowis, Mo. 


—REBUILT— 


BLOWERS - FANS - EXHAUSTERS 


pp og pesive. blowers. 
Sand biast, grinder and dust exhausters. 
Ventilating fans and roof ventilators. 


GENERAL BLOWER CoO. 


404 North Peoria St. Chicage, ti. 














RAIL-ACCESSORIES 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
. sovucHrT > soto . 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
DULI STEEL P Inc. 
414 First Ave., So. "200 wi 
Seattle, Wash. New York, N. Y. 

















AT BIG SAVINGS 

We can furnish rails; spikes; bolts; tie- 
pletes; angle bars, and other track acces 
sories. Steel equipment of all kinds. Write, 
















SELLERS—BU YERS—TRADERS 
More WRON & STEEL 55 





for Your PRODUCTS Years’ 
Dollar! INC. Experience 
13462 S$. Brainard Ave. 
= Chicage, IHineols 


“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 
—$$_—___—____-- 


RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights—Any quantity. Im- 
mediate shipment, strictly first quality re- 
conditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
Write, Wire, or Phone 
MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charteston, W. Va. 











ROLLING MILLS 
ana sphpitittess: | 


FOA* ha 











28th Street & A. V. KR. R 

















? y /8 
STRAIGHTENER, 12-roll H. & J., 84° x 1/2”, M.D. 


LANG MACHINERY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








IF YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


good used or rebuilt equipment or materials—Place an advertisement in this 


section. 





Write STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 




































Positions Wanted 


y CLASSIFIED « 





Help Wanted 








QUALIFIED MANAGER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent small plant or assistant larger plant. Years 
broad manufacturing and consulting experience 
including priorities. Engineering college gradu- 
ate. Age 36 with family. Now employed but be- 
low highest skill. Interested only permanent con- 
nection sound, aggressive, going concern. Reply 
Box 906, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


CHIEF ENGINEER, GRADUATE, LICENSED, 
14 years experience with steel fabricating and 
construction companies; desires position in charge 
of design work on plate and structural steel 
work. Reply Box 907, STEEL, Penton Bldg.. 
Cleveland. 


Employment Service 








yar Baie oe advertising serv- 
ice of 38 recognized standing negotiates 
for high salaried supervisory, technical and ex- 

Procedure will be individualized 
ith Manpower" Comming Rotating 


oarey Commissien yay es 
ms aSIXBY Le Inc., ho 0 Delward bide” Batelo Buffalo, 








EXPAND 


YOUR REPRESENTATION... 


An advertisement here puts 
you in touch with trained, ef- 
ficient, reliable men looking 
for new lines. Write STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 














est “yt 


Puy, 





Help Wanted 





GENERAL MACHINE SHOP 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced in both large and 
small machine work, produc- 
tion and jobbing. Permanent 
position, not affected by war 
conditions. Plant now 100% on 
defense work. 


Write Box 905, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 














WANTED: MECHANICAL ENGINEER TO 
assume full charge of designing and drafting 
jigs, fixtures, tools, and sheet metal dies for 
small Ohio company. Must have knowledge of 
acoustical engineering as applied to internal 
combustion engine mufflers. Applicant must be 
eligible under W.M.C. regulations. State age, 
draft classification, and experience. Reply Box 
908, STEEL, Penton Bidg.. Cleveland. 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


All classifications other than “Positions Wanted,” 
set solid, minimum 50 words, 5.00, each addi- 
tional word .10; all capitals, minimum 50 words, 
6.50, each additional word .13; all capitals, 
leaded, minimum 50 words 7.50, each additiona! 
word .15. “Positions Wanted,” set solid, mini- 
mum 25 words 1.25, each additional word .05; 
all capitals, minimum 25 words 1.75, each 

additional word .07; all capitals, leaded, minimum 
25 words 2.50, each additional word .10. Keyed 
address takes seven words. Cash with order 
necessary on “Positions Wanted” advertisements. 


Replies forwarded without charge. 

Displayed classified rates on request. 

Address your copy and instructions to STEEL, 
Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


HEAT TREATING 
FURNACE DESIGNER 


Permanent position for experienced 
engineer with long-established and 
progressive Eastern manufacturer of 
heat treating furnaces. Applicant 
must have had at least ten years of 
designing experience on heat treating 
furnaces, be thoroughly familiar with 


standard furnace construction and 
capable of advanced designing for 
future operations. 


Very substantial salary with unlim- 
ited peace-time possibilities. 

For an interview at our expense, 
kindly furnish detailed experience and 
qualifications in writing. 











Address Box 897, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland. 
WANTED: MAN WITH GENERAL OFFICE 


or field sales experience by large reputable manu- 
facturer of seamless and electric welded tubing 
Please 
to Box 894, 


apply giving full 
STEEL, 


alloy and carbon steels 
information, experience, etc., 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 


IN NEED OF QUALIFIED NIGHT SUPERIN- 
tendent in welded sheet and steel plate fabri- 
cating shop. Good salary and future for right 
person. Reply Box 886, STEEL, Penton Bidg., 
Cleveland. 








WANTED 
TOOL AND DIE JIG AND FIXTURE WORK 
also 
STAMPINGS UP TO 125 TON PRESS CAPACITY 
Plant located in Northeastern Ohio is fully 
equipped to turn out finished product. 
Reply Box 902 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland. 














Castings 





KING FOUNDRIES, INC., NORTH WALES. 
Pa. Grey Iron and Semi Steel Castings. also 
alloyed with Nickel. Chrome. and Molybdenum. 
Wood. Iron. Brass. and Aluminum Pattern work. 
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SHEET STEEL FABRICATORS 


Welded or Riveted Construction. Can 

handle No. 10 gauge and lighter. 

Send us your inquiries for estimates. 
THE HAINES COMPANY 

1931 W. Lake St. Chicago, I. 








Send your inquiries for 
SPECIAL ENGINEERING WORK 
to the 
A. H. ss MACHINE COMPANY, 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


designers and builders of wire and 
stock forming machines. 


ribbon 





We also solicit your bids for cam milling 








WELDED MACHINE BASES 
PEDESTALS and FRAMES 


LATHE PANS 
BELT GUARDS 


GEAR and 


t ‘ ee i Vver Pane 


Plates 


rat KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 

















the fuel. 


Airplane engines operating on modern fuel, and used for high 
altitude flying, need superchargers to deliver the full power in 


TO GET Maximum Performance FROM YOUR 
FURNACES OPERATING ON PREHEATED AIR— 





Modern Soaking Pits using preheated air, equipped with Bloom Burners. 


BLOOM 


ENGINEERING CO. 


857 West North Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


You Need 


BLOOM 


MODERN DESIGN 


BURNERS 


Preheated air offers you many advantages 
—greater production, better fuel rates, 
lower costs—but experience shows that 
old-fashioned gas or oil burners wan't 
deliver the full values available to you in 
preheated air. Just as an airplane engine 
needs a s pompano for high altitude 
flying, so does a furnace operatrng on 
“rarehed” superheated air need special 
burners to gain maximum benefits. 

For many years, Bloom Engineering 
has studied the problems arising in the 
— of burners for preheated air. 

oday, we are able to offer you busners 
developed through that experience, in 
which the following practical advantages 
are incorporated 


1. Low resistance to flow of air through the 
burner (Pressure drop—' inch of water). 
2. Uniform flow of air into combustion chamber, 
provided by built-in angle deflectors. 
3. Absence of localized hot spots or excessive 
fame temperatures assured by delayed com- 
stion. 


4. Peoner body protected from heat by refractory 
ining 

5. Extensive combustion engineeri 
to guide in the arrangement one 
of your burners. 


Whether used for soaking pits, billet 
heating, heat treating, — or other 
types of furnaces, BLOOM BURNERS 
will help you increase output and im- 
prove fuel rates. 


experience 
installation 
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Ingot Tilters 
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Soaking Pit 
Cranes 


... on Modern Soaking 
Pits and Blooming Mills 


With your urgent need to make every production minute count, you appreciate 
more than ever the quiet, dependable performance of the sturdy Cleveland 
Units that are driving your present Soaking Pit and Blooming Mill equip- 
ment. Doubtless you are specifying Clevelands for new machines as well. 
For 25 years you have been installing Cleveland Worm Gear Speed Reducers 
successfully on your toughest jobs, knowing they will take punishment in 
their stride and come up smiling. Clevelands stand the gaff—require but 
nominal maintenance—with no parts replacements for years on end. 


The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company «+ 3270 East 80th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Affiliate: The Farval Corporation, Centralized Systems of Lubrication 
In Canada: PEACOCK BROTHERS LIMITED 
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The Phillips Auto Parts Co., Elgin, Ill., 
uses Timken Graph-Mo Steel in the manufacture of cartridge 
punches. Says Mr. Phillips: “This steel machines more easily 
than other steels we have used and is less subject to distortion. 
Our men like to work with it.” 


Many other producers of munitions and munition dies and tools 
are using Graph-Mo Steel for these same reasons. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
Steel and Tube Division 
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Digest of 


Controlled Materials Plan 













Controlled Materials Plan has at- 
tained its position as the dominant in- 
strument of the government for effect- 
ing a balance between the supply and 
demand of steel, copper and aluminum 
in the forms and shapes indicated in the 
CMP Materials List (pages 13, 19, 20). 
Because these metals form the key- 
stone of the entire war production 
structure of the country, their efficient 
use will go far in determining the ulti- 
mate use of the bulk of other critical 
materials. 


All other orders and regulations issued 
by WPB, including “E”, “L”, “M”, “P” 
and “U” orders, remain in effect until 
amended or revoked. Nothing in any 
CMP regulaticn shall be construed to 
relieve any person from complying with 
any applicable priorities regulation ex- 
cept as expressly provided; or except 
where such compliance would require 
violation of a provision of a CMP regula- 
tion. Pending clarification by WPB in 
each case of conflict, the CMP Regula- 
tion must prevail. 

After July 1, however, no controlled 
material shall be shipped or received ex- 
cept in accordance with the Plan, and 
with respect to controlled materials, no 
preference ratings, individual allocations 
under “M” orders or similar procedures 
or authorizations under the Production 
Requirements Plan shall be valid. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULING 


Special directives have been issued, 
establishing the following rules for de- 
termining production schedules: 


Steel Mills 


Orders for steel placed prior to March 
22 and promised by mills as of March 
22 for shipment during the second quar- 
ter, were frozen until April 15, 1943. 
Any order not validated as of that date 
may be replaced by any new order that 





M.. 10, 1948 





has been validated. Preference rated 
orders validated between March 22 and 
April 15 take the date of original place- 
ment of the order. Orders or validation 
of orders received after April 15 may be 
displaced by authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders. 


Copper Wire Mills 

Authorized controlled material orders 
for copper wire mill products calling 
for May and June deliveries must be 
accepted and scheduled in accordance 
with the provisions of CMP Regulation 
No. 1 ahead of orders bearing preference 
ratings only. 


Brass Mills 

In the case of brass mills, authorized 
controlled materials orders for May and 
June deliveries (for other than Navy 
and Army ordnance programs designat- 
ed N-1l, O-1, and O-4) must be accept- 
ed up to 100 per cent of production 
directives issued with respect to such 
programs. If no special production di- 
rectives have been issued, brass mills 
are required to accept such orders up to 
100 per cent of capacity. 

Where an order for either copper 
wire mill or brass mill products previ- 
ously placed is converted into an author- 
ized controlled material order, the effec- 
tive date of the conversion is the date 
on which the allotment number is re- 
ceived by the producer. Delivery of such 
orders may be refused if the allotment 
number is not received in accordance 
with time limits for placement of con- 
trolled materials orders as established 
in Schedule III (see page 17) of CMP 
Regulation No. 1. 


Aluminum Rod and Bar Mills 

If the user of aluminum rod or bar 
failed to assign May or. June CMP al- 
lotment numbers with proper certifi- 
cation to its orders before May 1, mills 
have been directed to remove these or- 








ders from their production schedules. 
No consumer may receive an amount of 
these products during the second quarter 
in excess of amounts which have been 
authorized under CMP for May and 
June delivery plus amounts authorized 
for April delivery. Preference is now 
given to all CMP authorized controlled 
aluminum 


material orders in securing 


rod and bar supplies. 


CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Control over the entire Plan is cen- 
tralized in the WPB Requirements Com- 
mittee, consisting of the following: a 
representative of the State Department 
and a representative of each of the 
Claimant Agencies. Supply and de- 
mand are reconciled and balanced and 
the Requirements committee awards al- 
lotments to the Claimants. The CMP 
Divisions supervise the supply but the 
Claimant Agencies determine what they 
will buy. 

Claimant Agencies and Industry Di- 
visions then allot the tonnages they re- 
ceive to prime consumers who use these 
allotments to obtain controlled materials 
used in the production of finished prod- 
ucts or allot them to their suppliers, 
called secondary consumers. 

Under operation of CMP, all products 
are divided into two classes: Class B 
products are specified by name in the 
official Class “B” Product List (see pages 
14 and 15); Class A products are all oth- 
er products containing controlled mate- 
rials. 

The maker of a Class A product re- 
ceives his allotment of controlled mate- 
from the appropriate Claimant 
Agency, if he is a prime consumer. 
He receives his allotment from his cus- 
tomer, if his product is a Class A part 
or sub-assembly. 


rials 


The maker of a Class B product gen- 
erally obtains his allotment directly 
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trom the appropriate WPB Industry 
Division, regardless of whether his prod- 
uct is a finished product or a part or 
sub-assembly. 

A Bill of Materials or other equivalent 
mformation is required as a basis for 
estimating requirements. Such informa- 
tion, however, is prepared by the manu- 
facturer only upon receipt of a request 
from his customer or a Claimant Agency 
or Industry Division. The mechanics of 
this operation have been explained fully 
in the preceding edition of this Gume. 
While still important, details of the Bill 
of Materials are overshadowed now by 
the mechanics of distribution. 

Before making allotments to prime 
consumers, Claimant Agencies re- 
adjust their schedules to fit their al- 
lotments. Claimant Agencies and In- 
dustry Divisions then advise their prime 
consumers of their allotments and 
authorized production schedules. 


APPLICATION FOR MATERIALS 


Applications for controlled materials 
for any purpose are made on the “appli- 
cation form” to the appropriate Claimant 
Agency or Industry Division or to con- 
sumers. In the case of construction and 
facilities, these applications are made 
to the Agency, if the project is for the 
Agency’s sole benefit; otherwise to the 
appropriate Industry Division. 

Applications are made as follows: 


By manufacturers of Class A prod- 
ucts on form CMP-4A as issued by the 
appropriate Claimant Agency, except in 
the case of MRO and when physical 
delivery is made to a distributor; 

By manufacturers of Class B prod- 
ucts on form CMP-4B as issued by 
WPB, 


Although allotments are made by 
quarters, applications must show month- 
ly requirements where required by the 
applieation forms, so that information 
as to overall requirements may be com- 
piled on a monthly basis by the Claimant 
Agencies and the Controlled Materials 
Divisions. 

Requirements for maintenance, re- 
pair or operating supplies (MRO) are 
not included in either Bills of Materials 
or applications for allotment. Require- 
ments for such purposes are obtained 
separately as provided in CMP Regula- 
tion 5 and 5A. Such industries as mining 
and railroads have special arrangements 
for obtaining MRO. Lend-Lease and 
the Bureau of Economic Warfare make 
special applications. Applications for 
operating supplies should be made to 
the Agency in the case of plants wholly- 
owned and operated by the agency. 





OPERATING PROCEDURE 


The prime consumer is responsible for 
the accuracy of the Summarized Bills of 
Materials and Applications which he sub- 
mits to the Agency or Industry Division, 
including those submitted to him by sec- 
ondary consumers. The secondary con- 
sumer is responsible in turn for the ac- 
curacy of the Bills of Materials and ap- 
plications he submits ‘to the prime 
consumer, including those submitted 
to him by his secondary consumers. 


A manufacturer gets his non-con- 
trolled materials by means of a prefer- 
ence rating issued to meet the author- 
ized production schedule. He is only al- 
lowed to buy these materials in quantities 
and at the rate required by the schedule. 
Certain non-controlled materials are al- 
located at present under “M” orders. 
The “M” orders will continue in effect, 
but will be administered with the author- 
ized schedules in mind. 

“B” product applications, allotments 
and authorizations are always han- 
dled by the Industry Divisions with the 
following exception: In certain cases 
where the “B” product allotments can 
be handled more suitably by an Agency, 
the consumers deal with such agency 
but only upon specific instructions to 
the consumer. 


CONTROLLED MATERIALS 
PRODUCERS 


Controlled materials producers obtain 
materials required for incorporation in 
their products by procedures established 
by CMP Regulation No. 8. This reg- 
ulation provides a preference rating of 
AA-1 and an allotment symbol, X-l, 
which may be applied to purchase orders 
for other than controlled materials by 
those controlled materials producers who 
apply for and receive specific authori- 
zation to operate under the regulation’s 
terms. Non-integrated producers also 
obtain their controlled materials for con- 
version by allocation under Regulation 
No., 1. 

Applications for controlled materials 
or Class A products to be physically 
incorporated by a producer in 
a controlled material item are made 
on form CMP-4B, addressed to the 
Controlled Materials Division which 
supervises the producer's operations. 
Under this procedure, a copper wire 
mill, for instance, requiring | steel 
for the manufacture ef steel-armored 
copper cable should direct its applica- 
tions for the steel to the Copper Divi- 
sion. 


In the case of aluminum, however, re- 
quired for deoxidizing and alloying pur- 


poses, thermit reaction, chemical uses 





= 


and wire for armoring cable, controll: | 
materials producers use form CMP-) } 
in making applications for allotment 
These applications on CMP-13 shou! | 
be directed in all cases to the Aluminw 
Division. 

Allocations of controlled materials f: ; 
further conversion are made to produce: ; 
in the same manner as allotments for th» 
manufacture of Class A and Class 3 
products. 

An exception is made to this pro- 
cedure when the controlled material re- 
quired is made of the same basic metal 
as that produced by the applicant. In 
such cases, requirements are filled only 
by directives issued according to the 
terms of CMP Regulation No. 1. Since 
there is also an exception to this, the 
regulation is being revised. 

CMP Regulation No. 8 also provides 
that no consumer of controlled materials 
is to include in any Bill of Materials or 
applications for allotment requirements 
for controlled materials needed for the 
manufacture. of the controlled: material 
to be included in his product. Using 
the example mentioned earlier, a con- 
sumer requiring steel-armored copper 
cable must not include in his bill of 
materials or application the steel which 
will be needed by the copper wire 
mill to turn out the cable as the mill 
itself will obtain all of its requirements 
in the manner provided by the regula- 
tion. He will include, however, the 
copper in his bill of materials. 


In cases where a consumer already 
has received an allotment of controlled 
materials for the production of any 
controlled material, or of a Class A 
product to be incorporated in it, he 
makes an allotment to the controlled 
materials producer, and the latter is 
then to cancel the allotment and report 
this cancellation to the appropriate Con- 
trolled Materials Division within 15 
days. 

The regulation also specifies in de- 
tail the manner in which the preference 
rating of AA-l and allotment symbol 
X-1, which it assigns to approved con- 
trolled materials producers, may be 


used. 


ALLOTMENT NUMBERS 


Each allotment of controlled mate- 
rial to a prime consumer by a claimant 
agency will be assigned full allotment 
number. For example: W 1234-567-16. 
The first letter represents the Claimant 
Agency (War Department); next four 
digits, the authorized schedule (assigned 
by the Claimant Agency or Industry 
Division); the next three digits, the 
authorized production schedule of the 
prime consumer; the last two digits, the 
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qu: rter in which delivery is required. Or- 
dex; placed by consumers with con- 
trolled materials producers are identified 
by cach month instead of quarterly num- 
ber. A revision of “quarter” numbers 
is under consideration. 

The accompanying table will serve 
as a ready check of the numerical 
identification of months and quarters 
as they stand at this writing. 

The allotment number must be noted 
on all authorized purchase orders or 
releases against purchase orders placed. 
The complete allotment number goes 
only to prime consumers. 

If the order is placed with other 
than a controlled materials producer in 
connection with an allotment of con- 
trolled materials by the purchaser to his 
customer, the two digits denoting the 
quarter for which the allotment is valid 
must be added. If the seller is a pro- 
ducer, the “month” number applies. 

Claimant agencies and industry divi- 
sions may allot controlled materials for 
the third and fourth quarter of 1943 
and the first quarter of 1944. 


Any prime consumer using controlled 
materials in the production of Class A 
products will obtain allotments of con- 
trolled material for such products from 
his claimant agency, except MRO and 
“A” products handled through distribu- 
tors. 

Any consumer, using controlled mate- 
rials in the production of Class “A” 
products supplied as component parts 
or sub-assemblies to any other consumer 
making class “A” or Class “B” products, 
will obtain his allotments from such oth- 
er consumer. 


Prime consumers immediately upon 
receipt of “Allotment” divide these allot- 
ments among their secondary consumers 
(keeping whatever portion they need for 
themselves) and issue authorizations to 
them. This is an important step in the 
smooth operation of CMP. WPB has 
warmed that the flow of materials into war 
production is impeded seriously whenever 
a manufacturer who has received allot- 
ments fails to pass on the authorizations 
in proper form to their suppliers. Manu- 
facturers operating under CMP, whose 
suppliers receive allotments through 
them must do two things immediately to 
make sure that they will receive parts 
and materials when needed: 


(1}—Authorize production schedules 
for their suppliers and 


(2)—Make allotments of the neces- 
sary controlled materials to the 


suppliers. 


A manufacturer cannot make an al- 
lotment without authorizing a produc- 
tion schedule, and an authorized pro- 
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DATING PROCEDURE 
——Numeral Assigned——— 
Month 1942 1948 1944 
NS yes ee 1 18 25 
SET Gu c's's sale 2 14 26 
March ....... 8 15 27 
ee is Bok a 4 16 28 
St sw édewaee 5 17 29 
ie at .a 8% 6 18 80 
rE. és be bow 7 19 $1 
ie. os cere’ 8 20 82 
PUN odd% ware i) 21 33 
ks eoubons 10 22 34 
Nov. ll 23 85 
ere 12 24 86 
Each quarter is identified by the nu- 
meral for the first month in the quarter. 











duction schedule without an allotment 
cannot be carried out. 

A consumer may make an allotment 
to his secondary consumer by either: 


1—Executing and returning one of 
the copies of the, application (CMP-4A) 
furnished to the consumer by his sec- 
ondary consumer or, in the event an ap- 
plication has been waived, by indicating 
on the prescribed application form the 
controlled materials allotted and exe- 
cuting and delivering such form to the 
secondary consumer; 

2—Placing on his delivery order for 
one or more Class A products the short 
form of allotments (CMP-5, see page 16) 
subject to specific instructions. 

A production schedule may be author- 
ized on forms available in War: Produc- 
tion field offices. An alternative pro- 
cedure is provided in paragraph (n) (2) 
of CMP Regulation No. 1, under which 
the delivery date specified on an order 
constitutes an authorization of the mini- 
mum production schedule necessary to 
make delivery on time. 

Allotments of controlled materials may 
be made to a supplier on form CMP-5 
as provided in Schedule II (see page 16), 
of CMP Reg. No. 1, or on form CMP-4A, 
at the time a production schedule is 
authorized. ‘The allotment must speci 
fy the amount of controlled material al- 
lotted and must bear the abbreviated 
allotment number. 

The abbreviated allotment number 
consists of a Claimant Agency symbol, 
the first digit of the Major Program 
Number, and the two digits indicating 
the quarter for which the allotment is 
valid. For example, in the case of an 
allotment to a prime consumer desig- 
nated W-1234-567-16, the abbreviated 
allotment number would be W-1-16. A 
person receiving such an allotment in 
this manner must indicate on his order 
for controlled materials the month in 
which delivery is required. 

At the time of making allotments, 








the preference rating assigned to the 
authorized preduction schedule must be 
passed on to the supplier so that he 
may be in a position to obtain products 
and materials, other than controlled ma- 
terials, required to fulfill the schedule. 


In those cases where orders for Class 
A products were placed before the pur- 
chaser was in a position to make allot- 
ments, the necessary allotments may be 
made by filing duplicate copies of the 
purchase orders, following the procedure 
outlined above, or the purchaser may 
furnish a supplier with a list of orders 
for which he is making allotments, so 
long as each allotment is indicated 
with the order for which it is made. 
As a matter of convenience, the order 
identification may be included in a sep- 


arate column on form CMP-5. 


AUTHORIZATION OF PRODUCTION 
SCHEDULE 


The delivery date specified on orders 
already placed constitutes authoriza- 
tion of a production schedule. 

The following sample purchase or- 
der illustrates a proper method of mak- 
ing an allotment and authorizing a pro- 
duction schedule: 


“Deliver 10,000 Type X Supporting Arms 
July 15, 1948. Allotment No. W-1-16- 50 
Tons Carbon Steel. The above allotment 
is made for use in filling this delivery 
order in compliance with CMP Regula 
tion No. 1. 


X Y Z Company 
By: John Doe, Purchasing Agent 
Dated: April 10, 1943” 


The manufacturer receiving such an 
allotment will be in a position to place 
an authorized controlled material or- 
der with a steel producer for delivery in 
the second quarter. 


Authorized controlled material orders 
placed with a mill must be endorsed 
with the abbreviated allotment number, 
with the last two digits indicating the 
month in which delivery is requested. 
In addition, these orders must bear 
the following certification prescribed in 
paragraph (s) (3) of CMP Regulation 
No. 1 or the alternate optional sin- 
gle standard form (see page 6) made 
available by CMP Regulation No. 7. 

The undersigned certifies, subject to the 
criminal penalties of Section 85 (A) of the 
U. S. Criminal Code, that he has received an 
allotment or allotments of controlled materiale 
(or delivery orders not requiring allotments) 
authorizing him, pursuant to CMP Regulation 
No. 1, to place an authorized controlled mate- 
rial order in the amount herein indicateed for 
delivery in the month specified, and that he is 
authorized to use the allotment number. 
Such orders must be in sufficient detail 
to permit entry on mill schedules and 
must be placed by the times specified 
in Schedule III (see page 17) of CMP 
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Regulation No. 1, depending on the 
type of controlled material ordered. 


General Restriction 

The general restriction on “Placement 
of Authorized Controlled Material Or- 
ders” is: No consumer shall place (un- 
less previously authorized in writing 
by the appropriate Division) author- 
ized controlled material orders request- 
ing delivery of the same controlled 
material either: 


1—In the first month of any quar- 
ter in an amount exceeding one-third 
of the aggregate amount of such con- 
trolled material for which he has re- 
ceived allotment for the quarter as of 
the time of placing his order, or 


2—In the first two months of any 
quarter in an amount exceeding two- 
thirds of such aggregate; 


Provided, That in the case of alumi- 
num, during the second quarter of 1943, 
the limitations shall be 30 per cent for 
the first month and 63 per cent for the 
first two months. 


No consumer is required by this re- 
striction to reduce a delivery order be- 
low the minimum mill quantity speci- 
fied in Schedule IV of Regulation. No. 1 
(see page 17). In no event shall a 
consumer request delivery in a greater 
amount or an earlier date than re- 
quired to fill his authorized production 
schedule, or in an amount so large or 
on a date so early that receipt of such 
amount on the requested date would re- 
sult in his having an inventory of con- 
trolled materials in excess of the limita- 
tions prescribed by CMP Regulation 
No. 2 or by any other applicable regu- 
lation or order of the War Production 
Board. 


CMP has been placed in full opera- 
tion with respect to aluminum rod and 
bar production. Mills were directed to 
consider orders covered by authorizations 
made in March or earlier as if they ac- 
tually were CMP authorized controlled 
materials orders in determining the 
amount of other orders they could ac- 
cept within the limits of a production 
directive. If the provisions of the direc- 
tion unfavorably affected any critical 
requirements of any consumer because 
his CMP allotments had been used up 
for the second quarter, he was instruct- 
ed to submit a CMP-4A form to his 
Claimant Agency for supplemental al- 
lotment. 


Producers of controlled materials are 
prohibited from discriminating between 
customers in rejecting or accepting or- 
ders which are filed later than the pre- 
scribed time or which call for deliveries 
of less than the minimum mill quanti- 








CERTIFICATION OF ORDERS 


The single standard form of certification 
may be placed on any delivery order, in 
lieu of any other certification required by 
any CMP regulation. CMP Regulation No. 
7 provides that any delivery order under 
CMP may be validated by endorsing it or 
accompanying the order with the follow- 
ing certificate; 

“The undersigned purchaser certifies, sub- 
ject to the penalties of Section 35 (A) of 
the United States Criminal Code, to the 
seller and to the War Production Board, 
that, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, the undersigned is authorized under 
applicable War Production regulations or 
orders to place this delivery order, to re- 
ceive the item (s) ordered for the purpose 
for which ordered, and to use any prefer- 
ence rating or allotment number or symbol 
which the undersigned has placed on this 
order.” 

If an applicable CMP regulation requires 
an allotment number or symbol, preference 
rating or other identification be included 
in a certification, it must be placed on the 
delivery order if the form above is used. 











ties (see page 17). The provisions of 
Regulation No. 1 mean that, in similar 
situations, different customers must re- 
ceive similar treatment. A _ controlled 
materials producer who has rejected 
a late order or small order from one 
customer is not prohibited from accept- 
ing such an order from another cus- 
tomer, if the difference in treatment 
of the two orders is based in good 
faith on differences in the practicability 
of filling the orders in view of the na- 
ture of the material ordered, the con- 
dition of the production schedule at 
the time the orders are received, or sim- 
ilar factors. 


SECONDARY CONSUMERS 


As soon as secondary consumers re- 
ceive their allotments and authorizations, 
they must divide their allotments among 
their secondary consumers and them- 
selves. No allotments are issued to 
“B” Product consumers by other con- 
sumers at any level. 

Under an alternate procedure for 
the distribution of controlled materials, 
the prime consumer accumulates an 
accurate list of all Class “A” secondaries 
who will eventually obtain allotments 
from his initial allotment. This list 
should not include any “B” product 
consumers or any “A” product consum- 
ers operating under “B” product con- 
sumers. Upon receipt of allotment, the 
prime consumer advises all direct sec- 


ondaries (and the direct secondaries ad- 


vise their secondaries, etc.) of their 
schedules. 
If all secondaries subsequently re- 


port how much controlled materials is 
needed to produce the schedule, and if 
the total material needed by all (and 


by the prime consumer) does not ex- 





ceed the allotments, the prime consum- 
er immediately issues allotment num- 
bers directly to each secondary con- 
sumer on the list. 

A preference rating is assigned with 
each allotment number. The prefer- 
ence rating does not affect. deliveries 
of controlled materials or programmed 
products, except in cases of manufac- 
turing conflict between programs. It 
should be noted that the preference rat- 
ing extends no authority for the delivery 
of controlled materials from the sup- 
plier. This authority is vested in the 
allotment number. If a conflict does 
arise between programs, it will be re- 
solved by application to the proper 
agency or industry division. In the case 
of controlled materials, only the applica- 
ble Division can instruct a producer. 


STATUS OF PREFERENCE RATINGS 


The place of preference ratings under 
CMP is defined in Regulation No. 8 
Preference ratings are assigned to de- 
liveries of all materials necessary to 
complete an authorized production 
schedule for which allotments of any 
of the controlled materials are made 
to a prime contractor manufacturing 
Class A or B products. 


When an allotment is passed on to 
a secondary consumer manufacturing 
Class A products, the prime consumer 
making the allotment applies to the sec- 
ondary’s authorized production sched- 
ule the same rating he has received for 
his own related schedule, for use with 
the appropriate allotment or symbol. 


An order bearing a preference rat- 
ing and an allotment number or symbol 
out-ranks an order bearing the same 
rating but no allotment identification. 
It is not, however, superior to another 
order bearing a higher rating. Author- 
ized controlled material orders requir- 
ing May and June deliveries must be 
accepted and scheduled for delivery, 
except as otherwise expressly author- 

















































RANKING OF ORDERS 
With Without 
Allotment Allotment 
Number Number 
e or symbol or symbol 
l AA-1 
2 AA-1 
3 AA-2X 
4 AA-2X 
5 AA-3 
6 AA-3 
7 AA-4 
8 AA-4 
y AA-5 
10 AA-5 


*AAA takes precedence over all others 
and is only customer's rating that can 
be extended (but not to replenish in- 
ventory) by Class B producer. 
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ized by WPB, in accordance with the 
provisions of CMP Regulation No. 1 
ahead of approved orders bearing prefer- 
ence ratings only. 

Any authorized controlled material 
order rated AAA, placed with a ware- 
house or another party who is not a 
controlled material producer, takes 
precedence over all other orders. 

However, authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders placed with a producer 
of controlled materials must be ac- 
cepted and filled as provided in CMP 
Regulation No. 1 without regard to 
ratings and in preference to all other 
orders. To the extent that producers 
are able to fill other orders, prior to 
July, 1948, they must do so in accord- 
ance with the preference ratings as- 
signed or extended. After July 1, 1943, 
no controlled materials may be delivered 
except on orders bearing an alloment 
number or symbol such as MRO, SO, 
WH, PI, FC, etc. 

A prime consumer who manufactures 
Class B products and has received an 
authorized schedule, accompanied by a 
preference rating to be used with his 
allotment number, may not extend any 
other rating received from a customer, 
except an emergency rating of AAA. 
This rating may be extended in such 
cases only to obtain production mate- 
rial required to fill the order to which 
it is applicable and not for the purpose 
of replenishing inventory. 

The following form of certification, 
or the standard form authorized by 
Regulation No. 7, (see page 6) must 
be filed by a prime or secondary con- 
sumer when placing an allotment num- 
ber or symbol on a rated delivery order: 


“Preference rating . Allotment number or 


tained in section 35 (A) of the United States 
Criminal Code, that he is authorized under 
CMP Regulation No. 3 to apply or extend the 
above preference rating and allotment number 
or symbol to the delivery of the items covered 
by the attached delivery order.” 


A prime or secondary consumer who 
receives a preference rating for an 
authorized production schedule may 
use the rating with the appropriate al 
lotment number or symbol only to ob- 
tain production materials in the mini- 
mum practicable amounts required to 
complete the schedule, or to replace 
production materials in his inventory. 
Production material includes items pur- 
chased by a manufacturer for resale to 
round out his line, if these items do 
not amount to more than 10 per cent of 
his total sales. 


Regulation No. 3 permits a manufac- 
turer who has received a rating with an 
authorized production schedule to ap- 


May 10, 1943 





DISTRIBUTORS’ ORDERS 


have not been applied. 
Orders without allotment numbers or sym- 


deemed of equal rating to orders bearing 
the same grade of rating with allotment 
numbers or symbols. 

ies which supply distributors, job- 
bers, and dealers will have to take this fac- 
tor into account in adjusting production 
and delivery schedules of items ordered for 
delivery prior to the beginning of third 
quarter operations under CMP. 











ply to deliveries to be made to him 
during the second quarter of this year 
any rating previously received includ- 
ing his PRP rating which he is author- 
ized to use despite the provisions of 
Priorities Regulation No. 12 regarding 
the compulsory extension of downward 
re-ratings. In authorizing production 
schedules for secondary consumers of 
controlled materials to whom he has 
already extended a rating previously 
received by him, such a manufacturer 
may extend the appropriate allotment 
number for use with the earlier rating 

Materials “other than controlled 
materials” are authorized by preference 
ratings only (except that “M” orders 
will continue in force and operation for 
specific materials other than controlled 
materials until amended or revoked.) 

The authorized product schedules 
govern the quantity of “other” mate- 
rials which may be purchased and the 
rate at which they may be purchased. 

The prime consumer may not procure 
“other” materials in greater quantities 
or at a more rapid rate than required 
by his product schedule as authorized 
by an agency or industry division. 

The secondary consumer may not 
procure “other” materials in greater 
quantities or at a more rapid rate than 
required by hjs schedule for parts or 
sub-assemblies as authorized by his 
prime consumer or another secondary 
consumer. 


Housing Projects 


Under CMP the National Housing 
Agency, as claimant for the war hous- 
ing program, assigns preference ratings 
and allots controlled materials in con- 
nection with the processing of applica- 
tions for privately-financed housing con- 
struction. Consumers must file a PD- 
105, the application form used for resi- 
dential construction, and a PD-1O05A 
form, which contains a materials list. 


Consumers are then granted a P-55-b 
form, which authorizes the beginning 
of construction provided that only those 
materials are used which have been ap- 
proved on the materials list (PD-105<A). 
To obtain materials, must 
submit to the National Housing Agency 
form CMP-H-1 requesting allotments 
and preference ratings. 

For privately-financed housing proj- 
ects, the CMP-H-1 form is filed with the 
same field office of the Federal Housing 
Administration with which the original 
application (PD-105) was filed. 

The CMP-H-1 form is a request to 
the NHA for an allotment of controlled 
with the ap- 
proved quantities as shown in the sum- 
mary of the (PD-1LO5A). 
The form also is used for allotments, 


consumers 


materials in accordance 


materials list 


and, on the basis of the consumer's re- 
quest, the NHA may allot materials and 
assign preference ratings under a pro- 
gram determination by WPB which in- 
volves the assignment of AA-3 ratings. 

One 
procedure is that which limits the pe- 


significant specification in the 
riod of time during which the P-55-b 


is operative. This authority to begin 
construction is operative only for a spe- 
cified time, and, if no request for allot- 
ment of controlled materials or assign- 
ment of preference ratings is made on 


CMP-H-1 


authorization is withdrawn 


within this period, the 
The speci- 


fied period of time varies according to 


the type of construction being under- 
taken 
ORDERING AND DELIVERY 


OF MATERIALS 


allotment the 
controlled 


These 


Upon the receipt of 
consumer places orders for 
materials with suppliers. con- 
trolled materials are to be delivered as 
authorized. For the convenience of the 
cohsumer’s purchasing procedure, “pur- 
chase orders” governing controlled ma- 
terials and 
contract may be placed. 

No part of a “purchase order” can be 


“authorized until 


“other” for a long term 


deemed an order” 
the applicable 


that part of the order has been released, 


allotment number for 
specifying deliveries consistent with al- 
lotment schedule and covered by al- 
lotment number. 

No authorized order can be placed 
(or “release” issued) to specify delivery 
for “other” materials at a more rapid 
rate than that required by an author- 
ized allotment schedule covered by an 


allotment number. 


COMBINING ORDERS 


A consumer of controlled materials 


who receives numerous purchase orders 
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bearing allotment numbers authorizing 
the purchase of small quantities of con- 
trolled materials may combine such 
small allotments into one purchase or- 
der from the material supplier (subject 
to regulations detailed in CMP). 


A controlled material supplier, re- 
ceiving an authorized order or release 
(bearing an allotment number) may ship 
such order under restricted conditions 
any time from the 15th of the month 
preceding the month specified to the 
last day of the month succeeding the 
month specified. 


TRANSITION PERIOD 


Some consumers of controlled mate- 
rials cannot obtain allotments of con- 
trolled materials in time for operations 
during the present quarter. For these 
cases the PD-25A authorization for the 
first quarter of 1943 has been extend- 
ed for the same quantities of materials 
or adjusted by PD-25F. 

If a PRP unit receives allotments 
under CMP after having received author- 
ization on PD-25A for the second quar- 
ter, or vice versa, the authorizations on 
PD-25A must be reduced by the amount 
of allotments made under CMP. 

Orders bearing CMP allotment num- 
bers for controlled materials or for 
products containing controlled materials 
will be given preference over orders 


under the PRP. 


SALES BY WAREHOUSES 


Warehouses handling controlled ma- 
terials are considered a part of supply 
and distribution of their products is 
governed by provisions of CMP Regu- 
lation No. 4. 


Steel 


Deliveries of steel from stock by dis- 
tributors are prohibited except to fill au- 
thorized controlled material orders and 
other orders as specified below. Each 
distributor must fill all authorized con- 
trolled material orders to the extent of 
his available stocks, subject to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) A distributor must reject any au- 
thorized controlled material order call- 
ing for delivery at any one time, to 
any one person, at any one destination 
of 40,000 pounds or more of steel un- 
less such order includes 10 or more in- 
dividual items; or unless all items cov- 
ered by the order consist of oil country 
tubing, casing, or drill pipe. Each item 
in this provision is designated as being 
of a different specified quantity, length 
or cross-section, and no item weighing 
more than 8000 pounds. 

(2) A distributor may apply to WPB 
for authority to reject an authorized 





order (and may delay filling the order 
until the application is acted upon) if 
filling of the order calling for delivery 
of steel would deplete his stocks to a 
point where his function in the distribu- 
tion of materials would be seriously im- 
paired. 

In addition a distributor is permitted 
to fill delivery orders for steel other 
than authorized controlled material or- 
ders as follows: 


(1) Orders in amounts of $10 or less; 


(2) Orders bearing preference ratings 
of AA-5 or higher on which delivery 
is made prior to July 1, 1943, subject 
to the same quantity restrictions which 
apply, as stated above, to deliveries on 
authorized controlled material orders. 


(3) Orders calling for delivery of 
carbon steel which are authorized under 
Food Production Order No. 3, issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture; 


(4) “Orders calling for delivery of 
not more than the following amounts in 
pounds of each product classification and 
type indicated below, to the same cus- 
tomer, at the same destination, during 
any calendar quarter: 


Stain- 
Carbon? Alloy! less 
Structural shapes and 
piling 8000 
Plates 8000 2000 800 
Hot rolled bars, in- 
cluding concrete re- 
inforcing bars 6000 2000 800 
Cold finish bars 4000 2000 300 
Tool steel, including 
drill rod 800 300 
High carbon spring 
steel 800 
Tool steel bits 5 
Mechanical tubing *1000 800 
Pressure tubing *2000 , 
Sheets and strip, hot 
rolled 6000 
Sheets and strip, cold 
reduced 6000 800 
Sheets and strip, gal- 
vanized be 6000 
Sheets and strip, all 
other, including 
black plate wa 6000 
Pipe MPEP ; 4000 
Wire, wire products.. 4000 100 
2000 


Tin and terneplate 


*Feet. Including wrought iron. 
tOther than stainless. 


Provided, however, That each order 
placed under this subparagraph (4) 
shall be accompanied by or endorsed 
with the following certificate: 


The undersigned hereby certifies to the dis- 
tributor with whom this order is placed and to 
the War Production Board, subject to the crim- 
inal penalties provided in section 35 (A) of 
the United States Criminal Code, that receipt 
of the steel covered by this order, together 
with all other steel received by, or on order 


of CMP Regulation No. 4. 


The regulation specifically prohibits 
any person who obtains steel pursuant 
to the above quantity provisions from 











obtaining steel from any sources in the 
same calendar quarter in amounts aggre- 
gating more than the amounts shown in 
the above table. 


Copper 

A warehouse may fill an authorized 
controlled material order, or an order 
bearing a preference rating of AA-5 or 
higher for brass mill or wire mill prod- 
ucts, from his stocks, provided that, 


(1) Such order does not require de- 
livery of more than 500 pounds (cop- 
per or alloy weight) of any item to any 
one destination, at any one time; and 

(2) Such order is accompanied by 
or endorsed with the following certifi- 
cate: 


The undersigned hereby certifies to the ware- 
house with whom this order is placed and to 
the War Production Board, subject to the crim- 
inal penalties provided in section 35 (A) of the 
United States Criminal Code, that the amount 
of each item of brass mill or wire mill prod- 
ucts covered by this order, together with all 
other amounts of such item received by, or on 
order for delivery to the undersigned, at any 
one destination from warehouse stock, during 
the same month, does not exceed 2000 pounds, 
and that such items will not be used by the 
undersigned for any purpose in violation of 
any order of the War Production Board. 

No person who obtains any item pur- 
suant to the above provisions can accept 
deliveries of the same item at any one 
destination aggregating more than 2000 
pounds, during any one calendar month, 


from warehouse stocks. 


Aluminum 

Each distributor must, to the extent 
of his available stocks, fill authorized 
controlled material orders, except that 
he must reject any authorized order call- 
ing for delivery at any one time, to any 
one person, at any one destination, of 
more than 500 pounds of any gage, alloy 
and size of aluminum sheet, or more than 
800 pounds of any alloy, shape and size 
of aluminum wire, rod or bar, or more 
than 200 pounds of any alloy, size and 
shape of aluminum tubing, extrusions, or 
structural shapes: 

Provided, however, that any distrib- 
utor may fill an authorized controlled 
material order calling for delivery of 
2000 pounds or less of aluminum sheet, 
1000 pounds or less of aluminum wire, 
rod or bar, or 500 pounds or less of 
aluminum tubing, extrusions or structural 
shapes (under the same conditions as 
stated above) if such distributor shall 
first have requested the mill supplying 
him to fill such order and such mill 
shall have advised him to fill the order 
from his stock. This request and ad- 
vice may be made verbally but must be 
confirmed in writing. 

A distributor may fill orders other 
than authorized controlled material or- 
ders, calling for delivery of aluminum 
required for essential maintenance, re- 
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peir and operating supplies, in the 
amount and subject to limitations pro- 
vided in CMP Regulation No. 5. 


Warehouses also carry “earmarked” 
stocks for claimant agencies to the 
amount agreed upon between the claim- 
ant agencies. Warehouses also fill small 
orders up to the amount specified by 
controlled material divisions without al- 
lotment number for this type of order. 

A delivery order for steel, brass mill 
products, wire mill products or aluminum 
are deemed an authorized controlled ma- 
terial order only if it is specifically de- 
signated as such by any regulation of 
WPB; or if it is endorsed with the ap- 
propriate allotment number as required 
by CMP Regulation No. 1. 

Any delivery order requiring shipment 


within seven days may be placed ver- 
bally but written confirmation of the 
order must be furnished within that pe- 
riod complying with the requirements 
of Regulation No. 4. In case of failure 
to receive written confirmation within 
seven days, the distributor or warehouse 
is prohibited from accepting any other 
order from or deliver any additional ma- 
terial to the purchaser until such con- 
firmation is furnished. 

Every distributor or warehouse who 
has received in the prior month a de- 
livery order by telephone must notify 
the WPB Compliance Division of any 
case in which a purchaser has failed 
to furnish to him the written confirma- 
tion when due. 

An authorized controlled material or- 
der, placed with a distributor or ware- 
house bearing a rating of AAA must be 


Schedule ‘‘A’’ of Regulation 2 


If a user of controlled materials would be authorized under paragraph (b) to accept deliv- 
ery of a quantity of an item of controlled material less than the minimum shown opposite the 
appropriate class of controlled material on the following schedule, he may accept delivery 


of the full minimum shown on the schedule. 





Minimum 
quantities 
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COPPER AND COPPER RASE ALLOYS 
Pound 
Brass mill products: 
(A) Copper base alloys 
3001 Ammunition cups, disc:, and slugs 5, 000 
301! Sheet and strip (other than cups and 
discs) 500 
3021 Rods, bars, and wire (incl. extruded 
shapes, not incl. slugs) 500 
3041 Tubing = pipe 500 
(B) Coppe: 
3051 Plate, Sheste, and strip 500 
3061 Rods, and bars, including extruded 
shapes (not including wire bars and 
ingot bars) 500 
3071 Tube and pipe 2 500 
Wire mill products: 
Co yper: 
310) fire and cable (incl. coprer content 
of insulated wire and cable) . . 
Fountry products: 
Copper and cee os atage: 
3201 astings .. 500 
STEEL. 
Carbon stecl Godudies bands a iron): 
2001 Rars, cold finished ...... ........... 10, 000 
2005 Bars, hot rolled... ............ 10, 000 
2011 Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube 
rounds, skelp and sheet and tin bars | 56,000 
2016 Pipe .. : SR -.. «-] 10,000 
2021 cae 10, 000 
2026 Rails and track accessories . |56, 000 
2031 eo = strip . | 10, 000 
2036 a 10, 000 
2041 prea mee pes and pil ne 40, 000 
2046 Tin eats, ¢ terne plate and tin mill black 
Ce etl i os sbicemecdes .|10, 000 
2051 Tubing 10, 000 
Wheels and axles 40, 008 
2061 Wire rods, wire and wire ucts 10, 000 
Alloy steel —Including stain 
2501 Bars, finished . . 2, 000 
2505 Bars, ae 2, 000 
2511 Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube 
rounds, bar .. ‘ . }10, 000 
2516 Pipe... .| 2,000 
2521 Plates : 2, 000 
2531 Sheets and strip... .. ..| 2,000 
2536 Steel cast ee 2, 000 
2551 Tubing ( pipe) .. 2, 000 
2556 w axles. ies -[* 088 
2561 Wire rods, wire, and wire products. 2, 000 











filled in preference to any other order, 
regardless of time of receipt. 

Resellers of controlled materials who 
ship them to foreign countries (other 
than Canada) are permitted to accept 
allotments from their foreign customers 
and pass them along to producers of 
steel, copper, and aluminum in this 
country in placing orders for these items. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 


The cardinal ruling in CMP Regula- 
tion No. 2 is that manufacturers and 
other users of controlled materials must 
hold their inventories at a practicable 
minimum working inventory and in any 
event at a maximum of 60 days’ forward 
requirements. 

Inventory limitations are on the basis 
of “item of controlled material” which 
is defined as “any item in any class of 
controlled material listed in Sched- 
ule A which is different from all 
other items in that class by reason of 
one or more of its specifications, such as 
length, width, thickness, temper, alloy, 
finish, method of manufacture, etc.” 

Inventories of all other items remain 
subject to Priorities Regulation No. | 

Users of controlled materials, includ- 
ing government-operated consuming es- 
tablishments, must file reports on form 
CMP.-7 if requested by WPB. If the an- 
swer to item 1 and item 2 on this form is 
“no,” it is necessary to fill in the head- 
ing of the form only, sign the certifica- 
tion at the bottom of the page and re- 
turn it to WPB. 

A form which combines the Plant Re- 
port of Operations (WPB-732) with the 
quarterly Report on Shipments of Prod- 
ucts and Inventories of Critical Mate- 
rials (CMP-7) is used by some 15,000 
manufacturers working on the principal 
war contracts, Use of this form elimi- 
nates the necessity of an additional ques- 
tionnaire on the consumption of power. 


General Exceptions 


Delivery of items of controlled mate- 
rials in excess of the above prescribed 
limitations may be accepted under the 
following circumstances: 

1—If any producer of controlled ma- 
terial exercises his privilege under CMP 
Regulation No. 1 of making delivery 
prior to the delivery date specified by 
the user; 

2—If a user has promptly instructed 
a supplier to reduce, postpone, or cancel 
a delivery, and the material has been 
shipped or loaded for shipment before 
receipt of such instruction, delivery of 
the material may be accepted, provided 
the supplier promptly advises the user 
why the delivery has been made despite 
the instructions. 
3—lIf a user would be authorized un- 
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der the general restrictions to accept 
delivery of a quantity of any item less 
than the minimum shown on Schedule A, 
he may accept delivery of the full mini- 
mum shown on the Schedule. 


4—If a user has promptly instructed 
a producer to reduce or postpone a de- 
livery of a special item which cannot be 
readily disposed of in the course of the 
producer's business, and if production 
of the item has already been started, 
delivery may be accepted of the mini- 
mum quantity which the producer will 
have to complete in the light of the 
production he has started. This excep- 
tion applies only to the acceptance of 
delivery of such special items before 
they are needed and not to acceptance 
of items which will not be needed at 
all. 

The regulation also provides that ex- 
cess inventories of controlled materials, 
including inventories of materials which 
are not in such form as to be usable by 
the holder are subject to redistribution 
to other persons by voluntary action, pur- 
suant to Priorities Regulation No. 13, or 
if necessary, through requisitioning by 


WPB. 


Specific Exceptions 

Regulation No. 2 provides that WPB 
may fix by specific direction longer or 
shorter periods or otherwise vary the in- 
ventory limits for any person or class of 
persons. The following modifications 
have been issued: 


Communications 


Telephone companies have been ex- 
empted from the 60-day inventory re- 
strictions and are now subject to restric- 
tions imposed on inventories in Utilities 
Order U-3. The exemption applies to 
“operators” in the communications field 
to the extent that they are engaged in 
rendering telephone communication serv- 
ice (and such telegraph and teletype 
service as may also be conducted by 
them) within, to, or from the United 
States, its territories, or possessions. 


Petroleum, Mining, Utilities 

Petroleum operators, mining producers, 
utilities and certain can manufacturers 
also have been exempted from the inven- 
tory provisions of Regulation No. 2. 

P-98-c, relating to production, trans- 
portation, refining and marketing of pe- 
troleum, will continue to govern their 
operations. In the case of mining pro- 
ducers, provisions of P-56, as amended 
March 17, limit delivery of material 
which would increase a producer's in- 
ventory to an amount no greater than 
the minimum necessary to sustain his 
current level of operations. 

Electric power, natural and manufac- 
tured gas, water, and central steam heat 
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suppliers will continue to be governed 
by the inventory provisions of Utilities 
Order U-l. In the case of electric 
power producers it provides in part that 
not more than 50 per cent of permitted 
deliveries of wire, cable, and bus bar 
may be scheduled for delivery from a 
supplier other than another producer of 
electric power. In the case of producers 
of gas, water, central steam heat and 
public sanitation, it provides in part that 
not more than 75 per cent of permitted 
scheduled deliveries of iron and steel 
pipe may be scheduled for delivery 
other than to another producer. 

Can manufacturers in Washington, 
Oregon, and Utah are permitted to car- 
ry a 90-day inventory of tinplate for the 
making of cans during the canning sea- 
son, or until Sept. 30, 1948. After that 
date, the normal limitation to a 60-day 
supply will apply again to stocks of tin- 
plate for the manufacture of cans in the 
areas affected. 


MRO SUPPLIES 


Regulation No. 5, controlling pur- 
chases of maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies, establishes required 
procedures for obtaining both controlled 
and non-controlled materials. 


Persons engaged in the manufacture 
of products or in the business activities 
listed in Schedules I and II (see page 18) 
of the regulation are permitted to ob- 
tain necessary controlled materials, other 
than aluminum, for MRO by use of the 
following certification: 

“CMP allotment symbol MRO-—(P order No. 

. . )—The undersigned certifies, subject to 
the criminal penalties for misrepresentation con- 
tained in section 85 (A) of the United States 
Criminal Code, that the controlled materials 
covered by this order are required for essential 
maintenance, repair or operating supplies, to be 
used for a purpose listed in Schedule I or 
Schedule II of CMP Regulation No. 5 and that 
delivery thereof will not result in a violation 
of the quantity restrictions contained in para- 
graph (f) of said regulation.” 

An order bearing this certification is 
deemed an authorized controlled mate- 
rial order and has the same status as an 
order bearing an allotment number un- 
der all applicable CMP regulations, un- 
less otherwise expressly provided. 


Any person listed in these schedules 
requiring aluminum for essential main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies, 
may obtain them in amounts of not to 
exceed 100 pounds per calendar quarter, 
provided the order is accompanied by the 
following certificate: 


“The undersigned certifies, subject to _ 
criminal penalties for misrep tati 
tained in section 35 (A) of the U. S. Criminal 
Code, that the materials covered by this order 
po) tral sagen Ppramae 9 pe repair 

or operating supplies, to be used for a purpose 
ee eee Se oe ee 
No. 5; that the use of other materials for such 
purpose is impracticable; and that the amount 
of aluminum covered by this order. together 





with all other amounts received by, or on ord 
for delivery to the undersigned, from all source 
for such purposes during the same quarter, wi 
not exceed 100 pounds.” 

The regulation assigns a preferenc: 
rating (see page 18) of AA-l, to de- 
liveries of all materials needed fo: 
maintenance, repair and operation b» 
persons covered by Schedule I; AA-2\ 
to those covered by Schedule II; and 
A-10 for MRO supplies needed by a!! 
other persons producing any product 
or conducting any business. 

The above preference ratings may be 
applied only by use of the following 
certification (in lieu of the endorsement 
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specified in Priorities Regulation No. 3): 


“Preference rating . . . (specify rating) 
MRO. The undersigned certifies subject to th: 
criminal penalties for misrepresentation con- 
tained in section 85 (A) of the United States 
Criminal Code, that the items covered by this 
order are required for essential maintenanc: 
repair and operating supplies; that this order 
is rated and placed in compliance with CMP 
Regulation No. 5; and that the delivery re- 
quested will not result in a violation of thé 
quantity restrictions contained in paragraph 
(f) of said regulation.” 

These quantity restrictions (now be- 
ing revised) include the following: 
Use of the ratings cannot be used 
to obtain MRO supplies during any 
quarter exceeding the average 1942 quar- 
terly rate, except that a person engaged 
in a seasonal business may use the allot- 
ment symbol or preference ratings to ob- 
tain during any quarter the same amount 
as purchased in the like quarter of last 


year. 


Effect on “P” Orders 

In general, the “P” orders will re- 
main in effect and the provisions con- 
tained in them will continue to be op- 
erative until changed or revoked. The 
regulation affects these “P” orders as 
follows: 

(a) When a person using the MRO 
certification for controlled materials is 
covered by a P order he must also show 
the number of such P order; 

(b) The restrictions as to the amount 
of expenditure for maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies specified in CMP 
Regulation No. 5 apply in addition to 
any quantitative restrictions contained in 
any P order unless the particular P or- 
der expressly provides that the restric- 
tions of CMP Regulation No. 5 shall be 
inapplicable; 

(c) The preference ratings assigned 
by the regulation supersede the prefer- 
ence ratings assigned by all “P” orders for 
MRO with respect to materials or prod- 
ucts to be delivered after March 31, 
1948, except as may be otherwise pro- 
vided by amendments to such orders 
specifically providing to the contrary; 

(d) All other terms, provisions, and 
restrictions in all P orders covering 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
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p ies, including definitions, requirements 
fir making applications, and filing re- 
ports remain in force until modified or 
revoked; 

(e) In addition, each person, who, in 
accordance with existing priorities pro- 
cedures not covered by P orders, is re- 
quired to file applications or reports with 
respect to his requirements for, or use 
of, maintenance, repair or operating sup- 
plies, or is limited in the amount of such 
supplies which he is permitted to ac- 
quire or use, shall continue to comply 
with such procedures until they are 
modified or revoked. 


MRO FOR GOVERNMENTAL AND 
PRIVATE AGENCIES 


Necessary procedures for obtaining 
maintenance, repair and operating sup- 
plies by governmental agencies and pri- 
vate institutions, such as_ schools, 
churches, hospitals, libraries and welfare 
establishments, are provided for in CMP 
Regulation No. 5A. The regulation as- 
signs an allotment symbol, MRO-5A, and 
preference ratings of AA-1, AA-2X and 
A-10 for use by the groups it covers 
(see page 17). 

Excepted from the provisions of the 
regulation are the following services: 
gas, light, power, water and central heat- 
ing and communications, which are cov- 
ered by other orders. 

No agency or institution to which a 
rating for MRO supplies is extended on 
form PD-408 may use during the quar- 
ter for which that rating is assigned 
any rating provided in Regulation 5A. 
It may place, however, an authorized 


controlled material order for the amount 
of controlled materials rated on its PD- 
408 in the manner prescribed in the new 
regulation, if the supplies are needed in 
connection with any of the activities list- 
ed in Schedules I and II. 

Minor items of productive capital 
equipment and minor capital additions 
or replacements not exceeding 500 (ex- 
cluding cost of labor) may be included 
as MRO supplies*. The acquisition and 
use of materials for construction are sub- 
ject to the provisions of conservation or- 
der L-41. No item specified in List A 
can be included as MRO supplies, even 
if it would otherwise come within the 
foregoing definitions. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FACILITIES 


The following notice has been issued 
by WPB regarding the proposed CMP 
Regulation No, 6@—Construction and Fa- 
cities which is now in draft form: 

The issuance of proposed CMP Regu- 
lation No. 6 covering procedures for ob- 
taining controlled materials for construc- 
tion and facilities under the CMP has 
been postponed (as of March 22) pend- 
ing a revision of processing procedures 
and standardization of forms. 


All current construction jobs author- 
ized in accordance with WPB orders 
prior to Feb. 17, 1943, have been as- 
signed to individual Claimant Agencies. 


Claimant Agencies ‘have contacted 
jobs under their jurisdiction requesting 





*Expect clarification of this provision at an 
carly date. 





applications for controlled materials. 
The following forms are being used: 
Form CMP-OCE No. 1—War Depart- 
ment; CMP-14, CMP-15 and CMP-4C— 
Office of Civilian Supply; Forms CMP- 
16, CMP-17 and CMP-4C—Facilities Bu- 
reau; and Form CMP-4C—AIll 
Claimant Agencies. 


other 


In the case of construction projects au- 
thorized subsequent to Feb. 17, 1943, 
instructions are issued to the consumers 
involved indicating the Claimant Agency 
to which applications for controlled ma- 
terials are to be directed and the spe- 
cific application forms to be used. Ap- 
plications for authorization to construct 
will, until further notice, be made in 
accordance with existing procedures. 


All of the provisions of CMP Regula- 
tion No. 1 are applicable to construction 
operations with the following exceptions. 
None of the provisions of such regulation 
respecting the authorization of or com- 
pliance with production schedules applies 
to construction and the provisions of 
paragraph (s-1), restricting the placement 
of authorized controlled material orders 
to specified quantities, do not apply to 
construction. Preference ratings assigned 
to construction projects may be applied 
or extended only for the purpose of ac- 
quiring those items of materials specifi- 
cally approved in connection with the is- 
suance of the authorization to construct. 
Numbers identifying allotments for con- 
struction may be used along with such 
preference ratings in the same manner 
as provided in CMP Regulation No. 3 
governing preference ratings assigned to 
production schedules 








General Endorsement (Regulation No. 1) 


Single Standard Form (Regulation No. 7) 


Copper Warehouse Sale (Regulation No. 4) 
Steel Warehouse Sale (Regulation No. 4) 
MRO Orders (Regulation No. 5) 


INDEX OF CERTIFICATIONS 


Preference Rating Form (Regulation No. 3) 
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CMP-14 


CMP-15 


CMP.-17 


CMP-23 


CMP-16.. 


CMP-19. . 


Title 
Summary bill of materials 


Detail bill of materials 


. Listing of Class B, Group 1 products and GFE for bill of materials 


. Application for allotment of controlled materials for Class A products 


(3rd quarter, 1943) sheds ; 


. Application for allotment of controlled materials for Class B products 


.. Application for allotment of controlled materials for construction and 


. Supplementary application for allotment of aluminum forgings, press- 
. 5th of month 


. Steel warehouse purchase (and shipment) authority 


facilities (2nd quarter, 1943) 


Quarterly report on shipments of products and inventories of critical 
materials 


ings or impact extrusions (3rd succeeding month) 


Aluminum products: cumulative report of authorized orders ac- 
cepted for delivery (preceding week) . 


. Aluminum Metal: application for allotment for alloying, deoxidizing, 


thermit reaction and chemical uses (succeeding quarter) 


Application for allotment of critical materials for construction and 
facilities 


. Requirements for Class B products for construction and facilities . . . . 


CMP-20... 
CMP-21.. 


. Facilities Bureau: claimant agency requirements for controlled ma- 
. as requested 


terials for construction and facilities 


Facilities Bureau: claimant agency requirements for Class B items for 
construction and facilities .. 


. Aluminum Castings: Monthly report of operations, inventory, orders 


(same month) 
Furniture: additional information required for CMP-4B 


Aluminum distributors’ weekly report of orders accepted for delivery 
(preceding week) 


. Aluminum primary producers’ and secondary smelters’ monthly re- 


port of ingot shipments and unfilled orders 


CMP Forms 


When filed 


2-22-43 


on application 


25th of 2nd pre- 
ceding month 


. as specified 


as requested 


. as requested 


10th of month 


upon receipt 


. Wednesday 


10th of month 





Building, Cleveland, O. 





Additional copies of this special section on 
Priorities, Allocations and Prices may be ob- 
tained by regular subscribers by addressing 
STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton 
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Allotment means (i), a determination by the 
Requirements Committee of the WPB of the 
amount of controlled materials which a 
Claimant Agency may receive during a spec- 
ified period, or (ii) a further determination 
pursuant thereto by a Claimant Agency, In- 
dustry Division, prime consumer or second- 
ary consumer, as to the portion of its allot- 
ment of controlled materials which may be 
received by one of its prime consumers or 
secondary consumers, as the case may be. 


Authorized controlled material order 
means any delivery order for any controlled 
material as such (as distinct from a product 
containing controlled material) which is 


is specifically designated to be such an order 
by any regulation or order of the WPB. 


Authorized production schedule means «a 
production schedule specifically authorized 
within the limits of an authorized program 


Committee or by a Claimant Agency or In- 
dustry Division within the limits of its al- 
lotment. 


Claimant Agency means the following gov- 
ermment offices and such others as may be 
designated from time to time. (Identifying 
symbols are shown) 

A—Department of Agriculture. 

C—Aircraft Resources Control Office (agent 
for Army Air Forces and Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of United States Navy). 

E—Board of Economic Warfare. 

F—Facilities Bureau of the WPB. 

H—National Housing Agency. 

L—Office of Lend-Lease Administration. 

M—Maritime Commission. 

N—Navy Department. 

O—Ordnance. 

P—Petroleum Administration for War. 

R—Office of Rubber Director. 

S—Office of Civilian Supply. 

T—Office of Defense Transportation. 

U—Office of War Utilities Director. 

W—War Department (except Ordnance). 

The symbol (D) will be used in lieu of Claim- 

ant Agency symbols to identify certain pro- 

grams covering items destined for the Do- 
minion of Canada. 


Class A Product means any product containing 
any controlled material fabricated beyond 
the forms and shapes specified in the CMP 
Materials List, except a Class B product. 


Cless B Product means any product containing 


ny controlled material fabricated beyond 
the forms and shapes specified in the CMP 
Materials List, which is contained in the 
Class B List of the Controlled Materials Plan. 
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CMP Materials means the materials on the list 


Glossary 





attached to copies of the plan. The list in- 
cludes controlled materials and other mate- 
rials for inclusion in bills of materials and 
inventory reports. 





CMP MATERIALS LIST 
( Units: pounds except for wood) 
Materials: 


; ercury; 








der, contract, release or shipping instruction 
which constitutes a definite and complete 
instruction from a purchaser to a seller call- 
ing for delivery of any material or product. 
The term does not include any contract, 
purchase order, or other arrangement which, 
although specifying the total amount to be 
delivered, contemplates that further instruc- 
tions are to be given. 


Distributor (with respect to steel) means any 


person (including a warehouse, jobber, deal- 
er or retailer) who is engaged in business 
of receiving steel for sale or resale and who 
does not process the material so sold other- 
wise than by performing such operations as 
cutting to length, shearing to size, torch cut- 
ting or burning to shape, sorting, and grad- 
ing, or pipe threading; but a person who, in 
connection with any sale, forms, bends, 
punches or performs any fabricating opera- 
tion designed to prepare steel for final use 
of assembly shall not be deemed a distribu- 
tor with respect to such sale. 


Distributor (with respect to aluminum) means 


any person who is specifically authorized by 
the WPB to engage in the business of re- 
ceiving aluminum for sale or resale. 


Warehouse (with respect to copper) means any 


industrial supplier, mill supplier, plumbing 
supply house, or other person engaged in 
the business of distributing brass mill prod- 
ucts or wire mill products to industry or 
trade otherwise than as a controlled mate- 
rial producer. 


Item of Controlled Material means any item in 


any class of controlled material listed in 
Schedule A (see page 9) of Regulation No. 
2 which is different from all other items in 
that class by reason of one or more of its 
specifications, such as length, width, thick- 
ness, temper, alloy, finish, method of man- 
ufacture, etc. 


MRO means maintenance, repair and operations 









supplies. Maintenance means minimum up- 
keep necessary to continue a facility im 
sound working condition. 


Repair means restoration of a facility to 
sound working condition when the same has 
been rendered unsafe or unfit for service by 
wear and tear, damage, failure of parts or the 
like: provided, that neither maintenance nor 
repair shall include the improvement of any 
plant, facility or equipment, by replacing 
material which is still usable, with material 
of a better kind, quality or design. How- 
ever, MRO may include minor items of pro- 
ductive capital equipment and minor capital 
additions or replacements not exceeding 
$500 (excluding cost of labor), subject to 
approval by WPB. 


Operating Supplies means any materials or 
products which are normally carried by a. 
person as operating supplies according to es- 
tablished accounting practice and are not 
included in his finished product, except that 
materials included in such product which 
are normally chargeable to operating expense 
may be treated as operating supplies. The 
term also includes such items as hand tools, 
customarily purchased by the particular em- 
ployer for sale to his employes for use only 
in his business, in those cases where they 
would constitute operating supplies under 
established accounting practice if issued to 
employes without charge. The term does 
not include any of the items specified in List 
A (see page 00) of Regulation No. 5. 






“PY” is the abbreviation for “Producers Inter- 


change” and must be used as an endorsement 
on orders for deliveries of steel from one pro- 
ducer to another, when the purchasing pro- 
ducer resells it at the mill price together 
with steel of his own production. A ocon- 
trolled materials producer may reject such 
orders, but may not discriminate between 
customers in rejecting or accepting them. 


Production schedule means a plan specify- 


ing the total amount of an item or class of 
items to be produced by an individual con 
sumer in a specified period of time. 


Production Material means material or products 


(including fabricated parts and subassemblies) 
which will be physically incorporated into 
his product and includes the portion of such 
material normally consumed or converted 
into scrap in the course of processing. It 
also includes items purchased by a manu- 
facturer for resale to round out his line, if 
such items do not represent more than 10 
per cent of his total sales. It does not in- 
clude any items purchased by him as manu- 
facturing equipment of for maintenance, re- 
pair and operating supplies. 


Program means a plan specifying the to- 


tal amount of an item or class of items to 
be provided in a specified period of time. 


Prime Consumer means any person who receives 


an allotment of controlled material from a 
Claimant Agency either directly or through 
an office of such Agency. Prime consumes 
whose requirements are handled by the Of- 
fice of Civilian Supply receive their allot- 
ments from WPB Industry Divisions. 


Secendary Consumer means any person who re- 


ceives an allotment of controlled material 
from a prime consumer or another second- 
ary consumer. 
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This is the official CMP Class B 
Product List. WPB has announced that 
no amendment in this “B” list is con- 
templated for the third quarter of 1943. 

The alphabetical list is for convenient 
reference and is divided into Class B 
Group I products and Class B Group II 
products for guidance in the prepara- 
tion of bills of materials. 

The Class B products described under 
Group I are to be listed on CMP-3 in 
the detail shown in “Controlled Materi- 
als Plan—General Instructions on Bills 
of Materials.” 

The Class B products described under 
Group II are not to be listed on CMP-3 


Product Classification 
Class B—Group I 


*Aircraft equipment and components (selected) 


Bearings, ball and roller (except main thrust 
bearings for s ) 

Blowers (see fans, blowers, and exhausters) 

Brake actuating 

Brakes, automotive—air and hydraulic 

Burners, combination oil and gas— industrial 

Burners, gas 

Burners, oil— industrial 

Busways and bus ducts 


Capacitors, power (except radio and radar) 
Capacitors, radio and radar 

Carburetors (except aircraft) 

Circuit breakers, air 

Coaxial cable, radio frequency 


Compressors and dry vacuum pumps, recipro- 
cating—air and gas 

Condensers, radio and radar 

Condensers, steam—surface, jet and baro- 


metric (except pumps and instruments) 

Condensers, synchronous and frequency changers 
(over 500 kilowatt capacity at 0.8 power 
factor) 

Contral valves and regulators, industrial type 
(for plant facilities, etc.) 

Conveyors and conveying systems 

Crystal assemblies, radio and radar 


Electric motor control equipment (except gun 
fire controls and controls) 

Eagines, internal combustion 

Exhausters (see fans, blowers, and exhausters) 


Fans, blowers, and exhausters 

Filters, radio and radar 

Frequency changers (see 
chronous) 


condensers, syn- 


Generators, electric (see motors and generators) 
Generator sets, steam-turbine 


Heat exchangers 


Instruments, combat type (except fire-control 
equipment, aircraft and navigation instru- 


ments) 
Instruments, industrial type (for plant facilities, 
etc.) 


Microphones, radio and radar 
Motors and generators, electric 


Panel boards and distribution boards 
Pressure vessels 

Pulverizers, 

Pumps, dry y vacuum (see compressors) 
Pumps, hand-operated 

Pumps, 


(over 36 square feet grate 
Switches, knife and enclosed 
Switchgear 
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Class “B” Product List 


Test sets, standard, radio and radar 
Transformers, power and distribution 
ransformers—reactors, radio and radar (in- 
cluding coils and chokes, other than IF 
Sanat 
ransformers, specia (natural draft dry ) 
Tubes, radio ad a ens 
Turbines, gas 
Turbines, hydraulic 
Turbines, mechanical drive-—steam 
Turbo-blowers and turbo-exhausters, centrifugal 
—multistage 
Turbo-blowers and turbo-exhausters, centrifugal 


—single stage 
Turbo-blowers, turbo-exhausters, rotary 


radio and radar 


Vibrators, 


Wheel assemblies, automotive type 


Class B—Group Il 


products, manufactured (synthetic 
and natural) 

Agricultural machinery as described in a 3 
, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in WPB order TS 
at fertilizing, spraying iio 
etc 

Agricultural machinery as described in groups 
6, 7, and 8 in WPB 9 L-170 (harvesting, 
haying machinery, etc. 

Agricultural machinery as ‘tensinl in groups 
12 and 16 in WPB order L-170 (farm 
wagons and trucks, dairy equipment, etc.) 

Agricultural machinery as described in groups 
9, 18, 14, 15, 17, 18, and 19 in WPB 
order L-170 (farm elevators, barn yard and 
emp A farm equipment, irrigating equipment, 

ps, etc.) 

Air-conditioning equipment (see refrigeration) 

Aircraft equipment and components (selected) 

Alarm and signal systems, protective 

Animal and fish oil machinery and equipment 

Animal traps and cages 

Anodizing equipment 

Apparatus, laboratory (see instruments) 

Apparel findings (see hooks and eyes) 

Asbestos building materials 

Asbestos textiles (metallic yarn, friction mate- 
rials, mechanical packings, and gaskets) 

Automotive accessories and replacement parts 
(except spare parts for military vehicles) 

Automotive repair shop special machinery and 
equipment 


Baby carriages and similar equipment 

Bag filling and closing machines 

Bag ties, metal 

Bakery machinery 

Barrels, steel (see drums) 

Baskets and nome rs, veneer 

Batteries, dry ce 

Batteries, aay 

Bearings, journal and sleeve (see bushings) 
Bedsprings and mattresses 

Bells and gongs, non-electric 

Bending machines—roll, plate, pipe, and other 
structural shapes 

Bicycles 

Blast detonating equipment 

Boilers, low-pressure, cast-iron 


Boilers, low-pressure, steel 
Bolts, nuts, rivets (except aluminum), washers, 
screws, and pins (cotter, clevis, brake, 


knuckle, and taper) 
Boring machinery, earth and rock (see drilling) 
Bottling machines 
Boxes, wooden, wire-bound 
Boxes and crates, wooden, nailed 
Route and Rane 

razing 
Broom, oa and king machine: 
Buckles (see hooks and eyes) Y 
Building mesh, metal 
Building products, nonmetallic mineral 
Building poncaae, eepanstel (see sheet-metal 


= : oe my gee yah and sleeve bearings 


Can ma and can closing machines 
Canning plant machinery 





Cans, metal, as defined by WPB order M-81 

Carbon brushes 

Carbon products, industrial 

Cars and locomotives, underground mine haul- 
age 

Case packers 

Case sealing machines 

Castings, iron 

Ceramic manufacturing machinery 

Cereal manufacturing machinery 

Chains, except anchor 

Chemical producing machinery, including 
pomp So pee ayi/ for fats and oils, chlorine 
cells, colloid mills, degreasing machinery, and 
electrolytic cells (for water decomposition) 

Church goods 

Clocks and watches, including chronometers 

Closures, glass, home canning, as defined by 
WPB order M-104 

Closures, glass, except home canning, 
fined by WPB order M-104 

Coal-cutting machines 

Coils, blast heating 

Cold cathode light systems (see fluorescent) 

Collapsible tubes, including clips 

Communication equipment—special military 

Construction equipment, tractor mounted, in- 
cluding angledozers, bulldozers and power 
control units 

Construction machinery, power cranes and 
shovels, draglines, buckets, stiff-leg derricks 
and dredges 

Construction machinery, such as road brooms, 
concrete buggies and carts, bins, center line 
marking uipment, road discs, ditchers, 
aggregate dryers, joint and crack filling 
machinery, road forms, form tamping ma- 
chines, mud jacks, portable snow loaders, 
tamping rollers, scarifiers, 


as de- 


concrete towers, 


contractors’ crawler wagons, and _ similar 
equipment 
Construction machinery—scrapers, maintainers 
and graders 
Construction machinery—winches and hoists, 


contractors’ elevating 

Construction material mixers, spreaders, pavers, 
surfacers, finishers, tampers, vibrators, and 
related construction machines 

Construction material processing equipment, 
including asphalt plants and portable crushers 

Containers, paper—consumer type, including 
paper bottles, milk bottle caps and closures, 
folding cartons (stitched), set-up boxes 
(stitched), and fiber cans (metal ends) 

Convectors, heating 

Conveyors, portable underground mine type 

Cooking and heating appliances, commercial and 
domestic 

Cooperage, slack 

Cooperage, tight 

Cork products, including lagging, pipe cover 
ing gaskets, and washers, daubers, textile cots 

Cosmetics machinery (see drugs) 

Cotton ginning and delinting machinery 

Cranes, hoists and winches 

Crates (see boxs) 

Crowns, metal 

Crushing and grinding machinery, 

Cutlery 

Cut-outs and fuse links 

Cylinders, gas, and ton containers 


stationary 


Dairy and milk products plant machinery 

Dental instruments, apparatus and equipment 

Dental supplies, and orthodontic appliances 

Diamond dies 

Die casting and moulding machines, metal 

Dishwashing machinery 

Doors and windows, metal 

Drilling and boring machinery, earth and rock, 
including core drills, rock drills, pneumatic 
electric coal drills, churn drills, earth borers, 
and horizontal augers 

Drilling equipment, oilfield, including rigs and 
accessories 

Drilling machinery, water well 

Drug, pharmaceutical, and cosmetics machinery 

Drums and barrels, steel 

Drums, fibre 

Drums, plywood (see boxes) 

Dry cleaning machinery, commercial (see laun- 
dry, dry ~_~ and press machinery ) 

Dry kilns and riers 

Dust collecting equipment, industrial 


Electric lanterns, portable (see flashlight) 
Electrical appliances, commercial 
Electrical appliances, domestic 
Electrical conduit and conduit fittings 
Electrical connectors 


STEEL 
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E ectroplating equipment 

Elevators, (except for use on aircraft 
carriers) 

Elevators, shore 


Engineering instruments and equipment (in- 


pene surveyors’, drawing, and mathe- 

Envelopes and tablets, paper 

Ext machi 

Ferro-cerium 

Fertilizer machinery and equipment 

Fibre drum makin 

Fibrous glass ucts, including pipe insula- 
tion 60), pipe insulation 


Fire apparatus, motorized and auxiliary 
Fire exti , portable; and stirrup pumps 
Fire extinguisher systems, piped, and generator 


ets 
Fire hose, hose dryers, racks, reels, and related 
products such as couplings, nozzles, and 


fittings : 
Fish oil machinery and equipment (see animal) 


Floor finishing and 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures and transformers, 
commercial and industrial and cold cathode 
lighting systems ; 

Food preparation and serving fixtures, equipment 
and appliances, commercial 

Forging machi 

Foundry machinery, equipment and supplies 

Furnaces, electric, metal-melting 

Furniture, 

Fuse links (see cut-outs) 

Fuses, under 2,300 volts 


Gages and machinists’ precision measuring tools 

Generator sets, gas engine driven 

Glue pots 

Gongs (see bells) ’ 

Grinding machinery (see crushing) 

Hairpins, bob pins, and hair curlers 

Hampers, veneer (see baskets) 

Hardware, builders’ 

Hardware, pole line , 

Hardware, transportation equipment _ 

Hardware, except builders’, transportation equip- 
ment and pole line 

Heat-treating equipment, metal 

Heating appliances (see cooking) EE 

Heating equipment—warm air distribution 
equipment, registers, stove and smoke pipe 

Heating equipment—warm air furnaces, includ- 
ing furnace burner units, as defined by 
WPB order L-22 

Heating system controls, including thermostats 

Hoists (see cranes) 

Hoists, mine 

Hooks and eyes, slide and snap fasteners, 
buckles, buttons and miscellaneous apparel 


Hospital beds, metal 

Hot-water equipment, domestic (except electric) 

Household articles as defined in WPB order 
L-30 (see kitchen) 


Identification plates, badges, emblems, pin 
tickets and tags (except military) 

Incandescent lighting fixtures 

Infra-red heating and drying equipment (except 
physiotherapy heating units) 

Instruments and apparatus, laboratory 

Insulators for electric lines and equipment and 
communication equipment 


Jewel bearings 

Jewe 

Kitchen, household, and other miscellaneous 
articles as defined in WPB order L-30 

Kits, shipping (see shipping) 


Lamp bulbs and tubes, electric 

Lamps, liquid fuel 

Lamps, portable electric 

Lanterns, electric (except portable electric lan- 


terns 
Laundry, dry cleaning, and pressing machinery, 


comme 
Laundry machinery, domestic, as defined by 
WPB order L-6 


Lighting equipment and accessories, airport 

Lighting fixtures, special black-out and dim-out 

Lighting fixtures street and highway; and traffic 
control signals 

Lighting fixtures, marine 

— underground mine haulage (see 
cars 

Lo and sawmill machinery and equipment 

Lubricating equipment, industrial 

Machine tools, defined as non-portable, power- 
driven machines that shape metal by grinding 
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or progressively cutting away chips 

Machine tool and metal-working machinery 
attachments and accessories for work-ho 
devices and other aids to the process o 
metal cutting and 


measuring tools 
Magnets, e i lifting, 5” diameter and 
Marking devices (see office supplies) 
Mattresses (see ings ) 
Meat packing house 
Medical instruments and equipment (see 


Medical supplies (see surgical) 

Metal-working machinery attachments and ac- 
cessories (see machine tools) 

machines and tools, portable 

Metallic tubing and hose, flexible 

Meters, gas and water 

Mine loaders, underground 

Mirrors 

Morticians’ goods 

Moulding machines, metal (see die-casting) 

Musical instruments 


Nails (except steel wire nails) and tacks 

Needles, domestic; including crochet, hand 
sewing, knitting, and domestic sewing ma- 
ce 


hines 
Nibblers, power driven (see shears) 
Nuts (see bolts) 
Office machinery 


Office supplies, including marking devices 

Ophthalmic g¢ 

Optical and ophthalmic goods making machinery 

Ore dressing and coal preparation equipment, 
including classifiers; ore concentrators; sedi- 
mentation and conditioning equipment; and 
sizing equipment 

Orthopedic appliances (see surgical) 


Packa: machines, 
packaging machines 

Pails, shipping (see shipping) 

Paint and varnish making machinery 

Paper bag making machines 

Paper can and tube making machines 

Pens and penci 

Petroleum refinery machinery and equipment 

Photographic equipment and accessories 

Physiotherapy apparatus, electrical 

Pins, common and safety 

Pins; cotter, clevis, brake, knuckle, and taper 
(see bolts) 

Pipe fittings, steel 

Pipe fittings, except steel 

Plastering bases and plastering 
metal 

Plastic molding machinery 

Plugs and flanges for steel shipping containers 

Plumbing fixtures, fittings, and trim 

Power cycles (except motorcycles) 

Power-transmission equipment, mechanical 

Presses, baling (except agricultural) 

Presses, hydraulic and mechanical 

Pressing machinery, commercial (see 
machinery ) 

Printing trades machinery and equipment 

Pumps, measuring and dispensing 

Punches, power-driven (see shears) 


including combination 


accessories, 


laundry 


Radiators, cast-iron 

Railroad and transit maintenance-of-way 
equipment 

Railroad and transit signal equipment 

Railroad and transit track equipment 

Railroad car accessories (except air-brake actu- 
ating mechanisms) 

Railroad locomotive accessories (except airbrake 
actuating mechanisms) 

Rapid transit and street railway car accessories 
(except air-brake actuating mechanisms) 

Rasps (see files) 

Razors (except electric) 

Razor ies 

Refrigeration and air-conditioning 

Refrigerators, ice (domestic) 

Rivets (see bolts) 

Rolling mills and allied equipment 

Rubber goods, mechanical (except tires and 
tubes) 


work 


equipment 


Safety equipment, industrial, such as masks, 
inhalators, machine guards, industrial goggles, 
helmets, protective clothing and footwear 

Salt-processing machi 

Sani ware 

Saws (see tools) 

Sawmill machinery (see logging) 

Scales and balances 

Screen cloth, insect—metal 

Screws (see bolts) 

Searchlights (see floodlights) 

Sewer cleaning equipment and machinery 

Sewing machines, industrial 

Shears, punches and nibblers—power-driven 

Sheet-metal building products 

Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber- 


board 
Shipping containers, fluid milk (including extra 
covers) 


Shipping kits and pails, steel 

Signal systefns (see alarm) 

Silverware, plated 

Silverware, sterling 

Slide and snap fasteners (see hooks and eyes) 

— and refining equipment (except fur 
naces 


Spark plugs 

Sporting goods 

Spraying equipment, industrial 

Sprinkler systems, automatic 

Stirrup pumps (see fire extinguishers) 

Stokers, domestic (grate area 36 square feet 
or less) 

Stoves, heating (domestic) including space 
heaters and floor and wall furnaces (except 
electric) 

Stoves and ranges, cooking (domestic), includ- 
ing laundry stoves, hot plates, and portable 
ovens (except electric) 

Strapping, metal, round and flat 

Structural metal building products, fabricated 

Sugar mill and refining machinery, cane and 
beet 

Surgical and medical instruments and equip- 
ment 

Surgical and medical supplies and orthopedix 
appliances 


rablets, paper (see envelopes) 


Tacks (see nails) 

Telegraph equipment, outside plant (see tel 
hone ) 

Telegraph equipment (except outside plant) 

Telephone and telegraph equipment, outside 
plant 


Teiephone equipment, central office 

Telephone equipment, subscriber station 

Textile machinery 

Thermostats (see heating system controls) 

Tires and tubes 

Tire molds and tire mold inserts 

Tire retreading, recapping, and repairing ma 
chinery and equipment 

Tobacco manufacturing machinery and equip 
ment 

Ton containers 

Tools, edge; saws 
saw blades 


(see cylinders) 
(except metal-cutting) and 


Tools, hand, except mechanics’ hand service 
tools 

Tools, mechanics’ hand service 

Tools, metal-cutting (cutting agents to be 


used in conjunction with machine tools) 
rractors, industrial (see trucks) 

Tractors, track-laying 

Tractors, wheel type, as described in Group 10 
of WPB order L-170 

Traffic control signals (see lighting fixtures) 

Trolley bus and motor bus accessories (except 
air-brake actuating mechanisms) 

Truck and tractors, industrial——hand-operated 
including trailers, platforms, dollies, casters 
portable elevators (platform type) 

I'rucks and tractors, industrial—power-propelled 

lube cleaners 

Tubes, electronic (except radio and radar) 


Tube expanders 

Tubes, rectifier (tungar, rectigon, and similar 
types) 

Tubes, X-ray (see X-ray) 


Umbrellas and parasols 
Unit heaters and unit ventilators 


Vacuum cleaners, industrial 

Valves, steel 

Valves, except steel 

Varnish making machinery (see paint) 
Vegetable oil machinery and equipment 


Washers (see bolts) 

Water purification equipment, except complete 
portable water-purification plants purchased 
by the Army and Navy 

Welding equipment and apparatus, electric 

Welding equipment and apparatus, nonelectric 

Welding rods and electrodes (for gas welding 
and arc welding) 

Winches (see cranes) 

Windows, metal (see doors) 

Wire-drawing machinery 

Wire-working machinery 

Wiring devices and supplies, electrical 

Wooden box making machinery 

Woodworking machinery, remanufacturing and 
fabricating (except container-making machin 
ery) 

Wrapping machines 

X-ray apparatus and tubes 





*The following items under the heading 
‘Aircraft Equipment and Components’’ in the 
list arranged by classes. of products are Class 
B Group I: Bombing armament (all items) 
gunnery armament (all items); ordnance (both 
items); photographic cameras; instruments and 
instrument accessories (all items) ; mp as- 
semblies (all items); pontoons and skis; bear- 
ings (antifriction); belts, safety; fire extin- 
guishers and fire extinguishing accessories; oxy- 
gen equi mt; rafts, life. All other items under 
this heading are Class B Group II 
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STEEL 
Carbon Steel 

Forms and shapes. 

Bars, cold finished. 

Bars, hot rolled. 

Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube rounds, 
skelp and sheet and tin bar. 

Pipe. 

Plates. 

Rails and track accessories. 

Sheets and strip. 

Steel castings. 

Structural shapes and piling. 

Tin plate, terne plate, and tin mill black 
plate. 

Tubing. 

Wheels, tires and axles. 

Wire rods, wire and wire products. 


Alloy Steel 

Forms and shapes. 

Bars, cold finished. 

Bars, hot rolled. 

Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube rounds, 
sheet bar. 

Pipe. 

Plates and structural shapes. 

Sheets and strip. 


Schedule 1 of Regulation 1 


Steel castings. 

Tubing. 

Wheels, tires and axles. 

Wire rods, wire, and wire products. 

NOTE: Steel in any of the above forms and 
shapes constitute controlled materials, but al- 
lotments of steel are made in the terms of (1) 
carbon steel (including wrought iron) and (2) 
alloy steel, without further breakdown. 


ALUMINUM 

Forms and shapes. 

Rod, bar, wire and cable. 

Rivets. 

Forgings, pressings and impact extrusions. 

Castings. 

Shapes, rolled or extruded. 

Sheet, strip, plate and foil. 

Tubing. 

Ingot and powder. 

NOTE: Allotments of aluminum are made 
in the forms and shapes specified above. 


oe oO ° ° 
Specific information with respect to coding 


and definitions may be found in “General In- 
structions on Bills of Materials.” 


COPPER 

Brass Mill Copper Base Alloy Products 
Forms and shapes. 

Ammunition cups, discs and slugs. 

Sheet and strip (other than cups and discs). 

Rods, bars, and wire (including extruded 
shapes not including slugs). 

Tubing and pipe. 


Brass Mill Copper Products 


Forms and shapes. 
Plate, sheets and strip. 


Rods, bars and extruded shapes (excluding 
wire bars and ingot bars). 


Tube and pipe. 
Wire Mill Copper Products 
Forms and shapes. 
Wire and cable (including copper content 


of insulated wire and cable). 
Foundry Copper and Copper Base Alloy 


Products 


Forms and shapes. 

Castings. 

NOTE: Allotments of copper are made in 
the forms and shapes specified above. 


Schedule 2 of Regulation 1 


SCHEDULE Il.—SHORT FORM OF 


ALLOTMENT 
Aliotment Controlled Material Products 
number allotted 


Above allotments are made for use in filling 
this delivery order in compliance with CMP 
Regulation No. 1. 


Instructions for Use of Short Form of Allotment 
The above short form of allotment may be 
used by any consumer for the purpose of mak- 





ing an allotment to a secondary consumer pro- 
ducing Class A products for him. The short 
form of allotment must be either placed on or 
physically attached to the delivery order calling 
for delivery of the Class A products. If it is 
attached the delivery order number or other 
identification must be indicated on the form. 

The form must be followed by the signature 
of an authorized official of the consumer mak- 
ing the allotment, but need not be separately 
signed if it is placed on the delivery order in 
such a position that the signature of the de- 
livery order by such an authorized official 
clearly applies to the allotment as well as to 
the order itself. 

The size of the form may be varied, but all 
information called for by the form must be 
supplied and the general arrangement and 
wording of the form must be followed. 

Under the heading “Controlled Material 
Products Allotted” the person making the al- 





lotment must designate the forms which are 
allotted. These must be shown in the break- 
down prescribed in Schedule I of CMP Regu- 
lation No. 1, and must be within the allot- 
ments received by such consumer for the same 
forms. Additional columns may be added de- 
pending on the number of forms of controlled 
material allotted. A sample form follows: 


Carbon ing and and cast- 

Allotment steel pipe strip ings 

number Tons Lbs Lbs. Lbs 
N-1-16 100 10,000 8,000 100 


Above allotments are made for use in filling 
this delivery order in compliance with CMP 
Regulation No. 1. 
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TIME FOR PLACING CON- 
TROLLED MATERIAL ORDERS 


Note: Delivery orders may be placea m ad- 
vance of . and converted 
into rr. mtn as provided tm parosraph 
receipt of yy BB agg ——— 
(s) (6) of CMP Regulation N. 


Schedule III under 
CMP Regulation No. 1 


. STEEL 


No. of days in ad- 

vance of ist day 

of month in which 
shipment 


is re- 
Product quired 
Alloy steel (including stainless stee!): 
Hot rolled bars and semi-finished 75 
Bars—cold finished 105 
Sheet and strip—hot and cold rolled 105 
Plates—hot rolled 75 
Tool steel: 
Hot rolled products 90 
Cold finished products 120 
Cold finished bars: 
Carbon bars—standard sizes, grades 
and sections 70 


Carbon bars—furnace treated at hot 
mills or special section, odd sizes 


or s 9 grades 100 
Alloy 105 
Plates and tha 
Carbon Soul tetia 30 
Carbon —— structural shapes 45 
as Alloy steel patos and shapes 7! 
30 
Sheet and strip: 
Sheet—hot rolled — 16-gauge and 
heavier 80 
Sheet — hot rolled — 17-gauge and 
lighte: 45 
Sheet—cold rolled —galvanized—long 
terne 45 
we Allie) rolled (low carbon) 30 
> rolled (low carbon) 45 
ie carbon cold rolled strip (over 
-25 carbon) and other long proc- 
essed special carbon hot rolled and 
cold rolled sheets and hot and cold 
rolled strip (including electrical 
grade) 60 
Hot rolled carbon bars and semifinished: 
Except for carbon bars—heat-treated 
and annealed 80 
Carbon bars heat treated and annealed 60 
Tin mill products 30 
Tubing: 
Carbon steel—hot finished 30 
Carbon steel—cold drawn: 
1%” and larger 45 
Under 1%” 75 
Alloy steel—hot finished 90 
Alloy steel—cold drawn: 
1%” and larger 110 
Under 1%” 120 
Steel castings: 


Providing patterns are available: 
Weight per casting: 
pounds and under 80 
Over 500 pounds to 5000 pounds 45 


Over 5000 pounds to 30,000 
60 
Over 30,000 rr 7! 
Wire and wire products 
Hot rolled wire rods 30 
Merchant trade products 80 
Manufacturing wires 
Low carbon .0475” and heavier 45 
Low carbon under .0475” 60 
High carbon (0.40 carbon and 
higher) .0475” and heavier 45 
Under .0475” to .021” 60 
Under .021” 7! 
Wire rope and strand 
%” dia. and over 7! 
9/16” dia. and under 105 
Welded wire-reinforcing fabric 45 
COPPER 
Brass mill copper and copper base alloy 
products: 
Co r and non-refractory alloys 45 
Refractory alloys 60 
Wire and cable products: 
Bare wire and cable 10 
Weatherproof wire and cable 14 
Magnet wire 25 
Rubber inoulated building wire 80 
Paper and lead cable 40 
Varni cam 80 
Asbestos cable (type H-F) 60 
Rubber insulated and cable 
(mold or lead cured) 45 


_ castings, not ma- 


—assuming patterns are avail- 
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able) 
Small sim castin to fit 12” 

16” ‘fac ety eee 
Large intricate and centrifugal castings 14 


ALUMINUM 


All forms and shapes 45 
ee 

Where no time is specified in Schedule ITI 
for placing orders for a particular form or 
shape of controlled material, the time for plac- 
ing such orders shall be subject to agreement 
between the consumer and the controlled ma- 
terials producer, provided that no producer 
shall discriminate between consumers in the 
acceptance of orders. In the event of any dis- 
agreement, the matter should be referred to 
the appropriate Controlled Materials Division 


MINIMUM MILL QUANTITIES 
Schedule IV under 
CMP Regulation No. 1 


STEEL 
*Size and grade 
for shipment at 
one time, to one 
Product destination 
Alloy steel: 
Standard grades and sections: 
Rounds, squares 8” and under 5 NT 
Hexagon and flats—all sizes 5 NT 
Tool steel 500 Ib 
Cold finished bars 8 NT 


Hot rolled carbon bars and semifinished 
Round bars up to 8” incl., and 
squares, hexagons, half rounds, 
ovals, half ovals, etc., of approxi- 
mate equivalent sectional area 5 

Round bars over 3” to 8” (including 
squares within this range) 15 NT 
Flat bars, all sizes 5 
5 


Bar size shapes (angles, tees, chan- 
”) 


nels and zees under % 5 NT 
Forging billets, blooms and slabs (+) 
Rerolling billets, slabs, sheet bars, 
skelp 25 GT 
Plates and shapes: 
Plates: 
Continuous strip mill production 10 NT 
Sheared mill, universal mill or 
bar mill production 8 NT 
Structural shapes 5 NT 
Pipes (*) 
Sheet and strip: 
Sheets—hot and cold rolled 5 NT 
Strip—hot and cold rolled 8 NT 
Tin mill products (one gauge) 5000 Ib 
Tubing: 
Carbon and alloy steel—cold drawn 
O.D. (inches): 
Up to \%” inclusive 1000 ft 
Over \%” to 1%” inclusive 800 ft 
Tubing: 
Carbon and alloy steel: 
Cold drawn or hot finished 
Over 1%” to 3” inclusive 600 ft 
Over 3” to 6” inclusive 400 ft 
Over 6” 250 ft 
Wire and wire products: 
Hot rolled wire rods 5 NT 
Merchant trade products (Assorted 
Merchant Products) 5 NT 
Manufacturing wires (wires for fur- 
ther fabrication): 
Low carbon 1 NT 
High carbon (0.40 carbon and 
higher) .0475” and heavier 1 NT 
Under .0475” to .021” 1000 Ib. 
Under .021” 500 Ib 
Wire rope and strand 10001 
Welded wire reinforcing fabric (?) 
Rails and track accessories: 
Guard rail clamps. clip bolts, nut 
locks, S-irons, rail braces $8 NT 
Track spikes, track bolts. screw 
spikes. rail clips, gage rods 5 NT 
Rail anchors 15 NT 
COPPER 
Brass mill products 200 Ib 
Wire mill products 300 tbh 
ALUMINUM 
Sheet and strip 500 Ib 
Tu 250 Ib 
Extrusions 200 Ib 
Wire, rod and bar 200 Ib 
Rivets 50 Ib 
1Published carload minimum (mixed sizes 


grades). 
*Pull rolls of manufacturer's standard stock 


zes. 

® NT—Net tons; GT—Gross tons 
+ Product of one ingot. 

t Feet lengths. 


PREFERENCE RATINGS 
UNDER MRO REG. NO. 5A 


List A 

The following items are excluded from main- 
tenance, repair and’ operating supplies as de- 
fined in paragraphs (b) (3), (b) (4) and (b) 
(5) of CMP Regulation No. 5A regardless of 
whether they would otherwise come within 
such definitions. 

1. Fabricated containers (in knock-down or 
set-up form, whether assembled or unassem- 
bled), required for packaging products to be 
shivped or delivered 

2. Printed matter and stationery 

8. Paper. paperboard. and products manufac- 
tured therefrom; molded pulp products 

4. Fuel or electric power 

5. Office machinery or office equipment 

6. Clothing, shoes or other wearing apparel, 
if made of leather or textiles. except that the 
following types may be included in operating 
supplies when specially designed and used to 
furnish protection against specific occupational 
hazards (other than weather) 

a. Asbestos clothing, 

b. Safety clothing impregnated or coated for 
the purpose of making the same resistant against 
fire, acids, other chemicals or abrasives. 

c. Safety industrial rubber gloves and hoods 
and linemen’s rubber gloves and sleeves, 

d. Gauntlet type welders’ leather gloves and 
mittens. and electricians’ leather protector or 
cover gloves, 

e. Other safety leather gloves or mittens but 
only if steel stitched or steel reinforced, 

f. Safety industrial leather clothing 
than gloves or mittens, 

g. Metal mesh gloves. aprons and sleeves 

h. Plastic and fibre safety helmets, 

7. Fire hose, hose dryers, racks 
related products 

8. Fire extinguishers 

9. Any device, equipment, 
ration or other material designed or adapted for 
use in connection with 

a. air raid warnings or detection of the 
ence of enemy aircraft; or 

b. blackouts or dimouts: or 

c. the protection of civilians, 
ally or collectively, against enemy 
attack. 


other 


reels and 


instrument, prepa 


pres- 


either individu 
action ofr 


Schedule I 
PREFERENCE RATING AA-! 

Sewers—sanitary and sewage disposal 

Hospitals. 

Refuse collection and disposal 

Communicable disease control 

Alcan, Panamerican and Trans-Isthmian high 
ways 

Public transportation facilities 

Docks, wharves and terminals 

Police and law enforcement agencies 

Fire protection. 


Beacons, markers, and radio devices em 
ployed as aids to navigation 
Schedule II 
PREFERENCE RATING AA-2X 


highways providing immediate 
access to military or war production facilities, 
and the strategic network and its extensions 
into and through municipalities 

Federal aid system of highways 

Primary state highways, together with their 
extensions into and through municipalities and 
arterial streets and highways 

Airports and flight strips. 

Dams, levees and revetments 

Canals—waterways 

Flood control facilities 

Storm sewers. 

Public dispensaries, 


Streets and 


clinics and health sta 


tions, governmentally-owned or operated not 
for profit. 
Penal institutions including prison industries 
Mine satety. 


Printing and publishing. 
United States Mint. 
United States Bureau of Printing and En- 


graving. 

Processing, warehousing, distribution, prep 
aration, serving and inspection of f by 
Governmental agencies only. 


Over-all administration including staff serv- 


ices, such as fiscal. procurement, personnel 
etc., by Governmental agencies only. 
Repairs made necessary by reason of any 


breakdown of plumbing, hating, electrical wir- 
ing or equipment, or elevator service in any 
building or to provide against imminent break- 
down of any such facilities by Governmental 
agencies only. 

Educational institutions 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS 
UNDER MRO REGULATION 
NO. 5 


List A 

The following items are excluded from the 
definition of “operating supplies” in paragraph 
(b) (2) of CMr Keguiation No. 5, regardless 
of whether normally carried as such according 
to established accounting practice: 

1. Fabricated containers (in knock-down or 
set-up torms, whether assembled or unassem- 
bled), required tor packaging products to be 
shipped or delivered. 

2%. Printed matter and stationery. 

3. Paper, paperboard, and products manu- 
factured therefrom; molded pulp products. 

4. Fuel or electric power. 

5. Office machinery or office equipment. 

6. Clothing, shoes or other wearing apparel, 
if made of leather or textiles, except that the 
following types may be included in operating 
supplies when specially designed and used to 
furnish protection against specific occupational 
hazards (other than weather): 

a. Asbestos clothing. 

b. Safety clothing impregnated or coated 
for the purpose of making the same resistant 
against fire, acids, other chemicals or abrasives. 

c. Safety industrial rubber gloves and hoods 
and lineman’s rubber gloves and sleeves. 

d, Gauntlet type welders’ leather gloves and 
mittens, and electricians’ leather protector or 
cover gloves. 

e. Other safety leather gloves or mittens, 
but only if steel stitched or steel reinforced. 

f. Safety industrial leather clothing other 
than gloves or mittens. 

g. Metal mesh gloves, aprons and sleeves. 

h. Plastic and fibre safety helmets. 

7. Automotive replacement parts. 

8. Automotive maintenance equipment. 

9. Cellophane and similar transparent ma- 
terials derived from cellulose having a gauge 
of less than .003 inch and cellulose caps or 
bands of any gauge. 


SCHEDULE 1—PREFERENCE RATING— 
AA-l 


Manufacture of the following: 
Unfabricated and semifabricated products: 

Aluminum and aluminum alloy semi-fin- 
ished products. 

Copper and copper alloy semifinished 
products. 

Ferro-alloys. 

Iron unfabricated and semifabricated prod- 
ucts, including: forgings, pig iron, pipe, 
wire, wrought iron and foundry products. 

Magnesium and magnesium alloy semi- 
fabricated products. 

Nonferrous metal unfabricated and semi- 

_ fabricated products. 

Steel unfabricated and  semifabricated 
products. including: bars, forgings, 
pipe, rolling mill end foundry products, 
sheets, strips, structural steel, tubing. 
and railroad rails, frogs, switches and 
crossings. 


Iron and steel finished products: 


Aircraft landing mats; Boiler-shop products, 
including: boilers, gas cylinders, steam con- 
densers and tanks; Bolts; Cooking ranges and 
stoves, except electric; Fabricated pipe; Fur- 
naces, including: heating stoves and related 
equipment; Hand tools, except farm and 
garden; Metal barrels, drums, kegs and ship- 
piny pails; Nuts; Rivets; Saws; Screws; Steel 
springs; Stove pipe; Thermostats and other 
temperature control devices; Transportation- 
equipment hardware; Washers; Water heat- 
ers, tanks and boilers. 


Chemical products: 


Acids; Alcohols: Alkalies; Basic chemicals 
and intermediates; Coal tar and coal tar 
derivatives; Compressed and liquid gases: 
Dyes, colors, and pigments; Fats and oils 
(industrial only); Lacquers; Organic and in- 
organic chemicals; Paints; Plastics and syn- 
thetic resins; Soap; Solvents; Varnishes. 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Chemical manufacturing machinery and 
t. 


Conveying machinery and equipment. 
Cranes, derricks, hoists and winches. 
Electne furnaces. 

Electneal industrial equipment. 
Excavating machinery. 

Fans and blowers (industrial). 
Food-aehydration machinery. 








Furnaces and ovens (industrial). 

Gas generating equipment and apparatus. 
Heat exchangers. 

Industrial lubricating equipment. 


Instruments (industrial) 

Macnme tools and metal-working machin- 
ery, including: a hp ~ cutting, 
shearing, rolling, milling and pressing 
macninery,. 

Mechanical power-transmission equipment. 

Mining machinery and equipment. 

Ore milling, smelting and refining equip- 
ment. 

Petroleum refining equipment. 

Plastic working machinery. 


umps. 

Rubber-working machinery. 

Stone, clay, and glass products manufactur- 
ing machinery. 

Vacuum pumps. 

Welding equipment, gas and electric, includ- 
ing welding rods and electrodes. 

Well-drilling machinery. 

Woodworking machinery (except cooperage 
and wooden box making machinery). 


Direct-military products: 


Aircraft, propellers, engines and parts 

Ammunition. 

Ammunition boxes and chests 

Combat vehicles. 

Explosives. 

Ordnance. 

Pyrotechnics. 

Ships, equipment and parts, including ves- 
sels of all types. 

Tanks, engines and parts (combat) 


Electrical products: 


Electrical carbon and graphite products, 
electric motors and generators, electrical in- 
struments, floodlights, fuses, insulated wire 
and cable, motor-generator sets, physical- 
therapy equipment, pole-line hardware and 
insulators, searchlights, spotlights, storage 
batteries, switchgear, transformers, wiring 
devices and conduits, X-ray equipment 


Engines and turbines: 


Diesel engines, gasoline engines, hydro tur- 
bines, steam engines and turbines. 


Communication equipment: 


Communication equipment including tele- 
phone and telegraph systems and apparatus, 
fire alarm systems, phonographs, radio and 
radar equipment and tubes, railroad signals 
and accessories. 


Transportation equipment: 


Bicycles and parts, locomotives, diesel, elec- 
tric and steam, motorcycles, side cars and 
parts, railroad and street cars. 


Miscellaneous products: 


Abrasive wheels, stones, papers and cloths, 
Agricultural machinery, implements and 
equipment. 

Air conditioning and commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment (mechanical). 
Closures (pressed paper and molded plastic). 

Elevators. 

Escalators. > 

Fishing equipment (commercial) 

Glass containers. 

Jewel bearings. 

Laundry equipment (domestic). 

Motor vehicles, engines and parts (com- 
mercial). 

Navigation instruments. 

Optical instruments and _ lenses. 

Photographic apparatus. 

Professional, scientific and engineering in- 
struments and appliances. 

Refractories. 

Refrigerators (mechanical). 

Rubber and rubber products (natural and 
synthetic). 

Safety equipment, including helmets, gog- 
gles and Civilian defense items. 

Stokers. 

Tires and tubes. 

Tractors. 

Valves, faucets and fittings. 

Wooden, paper and fiber containers 


Persons engaged in the following industries: 


Analytical, research, testing, and control 
laboratories. 

Discovery, production, transportation, refin- 
ing and marketing of natural gas, petro- 
leum and petroleum products. 

Electroplating, galvanizing and other metal 

coating. 








Gas, light, power, water, central heating, 
and sanitary services. 

Industrial food production, processing, pack- 
aging, preservation and storage. 

Mining and quarrying. ae 

Public. transportation and terminal facilities 
including stevedoring. 

Ship repair and maintenance. 

Smelting. 


Wire communications industry. 














































































































SCHEDULE II—PREFERENCE RATING 
AA-2X 


Manufacture of the following: 
Iron and steel finished products: 

Boilers and radiators (heating). 

Cutlery. 

Fabricated iron and steel wire products. 

Gas conversion burners. 

Hardware except transportation-equipment 
hardware. 

Kitchen and household cans and pails. 

Lawn mowers. 

Metal bottle caps and closures, except bev- 
erage crowns. 

Metal cans. 

Metal doors, window sash, frames, molding 
and trim. 

Metal furniture. 

Metal sanitary ware. 

Milk cans (bulk). 

Razors. 

Screens and weatherstripping. 

Steamtables and restaurant equipment 

Tools, farm and garden. 

Vitreous enameled products. 


Non-ferrous metal products: 
Clocks. 
Collapsible tubes. 
Insignia. 
Pins, needles, hooks, eyes, snaps, buckles 
and fasteners. 
Time stamps and recording machines 
Watches. 


Non-metallic products: 
Lumber, logs, ply-wood and veneer 
Non-metallic sanitary ware. 
Textiles, clothing and leather goods 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Business machines. 
Construction material. 
Cooperage and box making machinery 
Food-processing machinery and equipment, 

except dehydration equipment. 

Laundry and dry-cleaning equipment. 
Leather working machinery. 
Metal container making machinery. 
Printing machinery. 
Pulp and paper machinery. 
Scales. 
Spraying equipment (industrial). 
Textile machinery. 
Water treatment equipment. 


Electrical products: 
Dry cell batteries, electric bulbs and tubes, 
electric ranges, electric sound signalling de- 
vices, lighting fixtures. 

Fire protection equipment: 
Fire engines, fire extinguishers, fire hose and 
related equipment, hydrants and _ related 
equipment, sprinkler systems. 

Transportation equipment: 
Busses, trailers (passenger-car). 


Miscellaneous products: 

Automotive testing equipment and _ instru- 
ments, baby carriages, church goods, drugs 
and medicinals, ice refrigerators, mattresses 
and bed springs, motion picture products, 
musical instruments, ophthalmic goods, pens 
and pencils and related office supplies, pho- 
tographic accessories, plumbers specialties, 
pulp and paper, sewing machines, signs, um- 
brellas and parasols, ventilating fans. 


Other products: 
Other direct military products, manufactur- 
ing and construction equipment, components 
of products listed elsewhere, and other con- 
struction materials. 


Persons engaged in the following industries: 
Aeronautics training (civilian), civil air patrol, 
commercial refrigeration and production of 
ice, construction, engraving on metal (ex- 
cept for printing), metal scrap salvage, sort- 
ing and processing of metal scrap, printing 
and publishing, public warehouses, radio 
communication and broadcasting, repair serv- 
ices for industrial and household equipment 

(motor and mechanical). 
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CMP Materials 
Code Number 


Bar and rod (excludi 
y tJ excluding 


4021 %”-%” inclusive; 4031 Over \%”-1%" 


inclusive; 4041 Over 1%”-3” 
4051 Over 3”. 

4121 Wire, excluding rivet wire.—Wire cov- 
ers maximum diameters under %” in 
rounds, ovals, squares, hexes, octagonals, 


inclusive; 


and rectangles 201-05 
4122 Rivets . 201-05 
4151 Cable ~ (electrical transmission 

only) 201-06 
4171 Forgings and pressings (before 

machini 201-09 


ing) 
Castings from high-grade ingot® (before ma- 
chining) : 
4202 Cylinder heads for air-colled ra- 
dial engines 201-11 
4208 Other heat treated sand castings 201-11 


4204 Non-heat treated sand castings 201-12 
4205 Heat treated permanent mold 
castings 201-13 
4206 Non-heat treated permanent mold 
castings 201-14 
4207 Cold-chamber die castings 201-15 
4208 Gooseneck die castings 201-15 
Castings made from low-grade ingot® (before 
machining) : 
4213 Heat treated sand castings 201-11 
4214 Non-heat treated sand castings 201-12 
4215 Heat treated permanent mold 
castings 201-12 
4216 Non-heat treated permanent 
mold castings 201-14 
4217 Cold-chamber die castings 201-15 
4218 Gooseneck die castings 201-15 
4251 Rolled structural shapes (angles, 
channels, zees, tees, etc.) 201-22 
Extruded shapes 
4301 2S, 3S, PS3S, and 61S alloys . 201-27 
4311 All except, 2S, 3S, 53S, 
and 61 201-28 
Sheet, strip and plate—excluding 
stock for foil, impact extru- 
sions, and forgings 
*Metallic content of alloys must be com- 
puted. 
4351 2S and 3S alloys 201-37 
4861 Alloys other than 2S and 3S 201-38 
Tubing 
4401 2S and 35 alloys 201-46 
4411 Alloys other than 2S and 3S 201-47 
450i Powder 4 201-51 
= s 


4601 Foil (.005” and thinner) 


4701 Impact extrusions 201-73 
Ingot—excluding ingot for alumi- 
num castings. late 


er 
4801 igh grade® 
4811 


*Low grade ingot means any aluminum which 
contains copper in excess of 4% by weight, and 
either iron or zinc in excess of 1% by weight. 
COPPER PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 


Brass Mill Products 
(A) Copper Base Alloys 
3001 Ammunition Cups, discs and slugs no 


number 
3011 Sheet and strip comer than cups 
and discs) 





3021 Rods, bars, 
extruded 
slugs) 
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3041 Tubing or pipe 


241-00 (1) 
(B) Copper 
$051 Plate, sheets and stri strip 212-32 
3061 Rods and bars, including extruded 
— (not including wire bars 
i bars) 212-19 
$071 Tube pipe 212-41 
212-42 
212-43 
Wire Mill Products 
Copper 
$101 Wire and cable (including copper 
content of insulated wire and 
cable) 212-08 
Foundry Products 
Copper and Copper Base Alloys 
$201 Castings 206-10 
207-10 
212-10 
222-10 


*Summarizations on basis of these codes 
should avoid duplication. Cupro-nickel (code 
241-00 in Official Classification List of Raw 
and Basic Industrial Materials) should be di- 
vided into appropriate —— under Brass Mil! 
Products Base loys. 


COPPER DEFINITIONS 


A brass mill product means sheet, wire (other 
than electrical), rod or tube made from copper 
or copper base’ alloy. 

A wire mill product means bare or insulated 
wire or cable for electrical conduction made 


from copper. 

A fo uct means cast copper or 
copper base a shapes or forms suitable for 
ultimate use at rolling, drawing, extrud- 


- The process of casting includes the re- 
of gates, risers and sprues, and sand 

me tumbling or dipping, but does not 

include any further machining or processing. 

Copper base alloy means any alloy in the 
composition of which the centage of cop- 
per metal by weight equals or exceeds 40% 
of the total weight of the alloy. 

Gross weight of copper or copper base alloy 
product is defined as the weight of the product 
delivered from a brass mill, wire mill or foundry. 

Net weight of copper or copper base alloy 
product is defined as the weight of the ma- 
terial in the finished item. 


*Code in Official 

Classification List 

CMP Materials of Raw and Basic 
Code Number Industrial 


5615 Beryllium 


5715 Cadmium 






5815 Cobalt other than in steel 


6515 Mercury 


8800 Mica 









6615 Monel—Natural 





6715 Nickel—other than in steel 















6915 Tin—Other than on tin plate 









other than in steel 





7015 Tungsten 











*Summarizations on basis of these codes 


should avoid duplication. 






MAGNESIUM PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 







CMP Materials 

Code Number 

5001 Extrusions: excluding extruded 
stick and forging stock 









5051 Forging, before machining 
5101 Sand Castings, heat treated, be- 
fore machining 217-11 
5111 Sand Castings, not heat treated, 
before mac 
5201 Permanent and semi-permanent 
mold castings, heat treated, be- 
fore machining 
Permanent and semi-permanent 
mold castings, not heat treated, 
before machining 
Die Castings, before machining 
Ingot and extruded stick, exclud- 
ing requirements for ingot for 
magnesium; castings; extru- 
sions; sheet, strips, and plate; 
and powder 













5211 









5301 
5401 











5501 
5601 


Sheet, strip, plate 
Powder 


























CMP Materials 





Code Number Industrial Materials 
Zinc 234-05 

















By grades: 
Special high grade, high grade 
and intermediate—zinc con- 
tent of 99.5% or higher. No number 
Brass special, selected, and 
prime Western No number 


codes 






7115 







7117 









*Summarizations on basis of these 


should avoid duplication. 
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2001 


2005 


2016 


2021 


2026 


2081 


2056 
2061 


2501 


2505 


2511 


2516 


2521 


CMP 
Code Number 


Carbon Steel (Gooden 00, 10, 11 and 138) 


Bars, cold finished 


Bars, hot rolled 


Ingot, billets, blooms, 
rounds, skelp and 


tin bar 


Pipe 


Plates 


slabs, 


sheet 


Rails and track accessories 


Sheets and strip 


Steel Castings 


Structural shapes and piling 


STEEL PRODUCT CLASSIFICATION 


tube 


and 


‘al ack terne plate, and tin 
k plate 


Wheels and axles 


Wire rods, wire, and wire products 


Alloy Steel—Including Stainless 


(all other grade codes) 


Bars, cold finished 


Bars, hot rolled 


Ingots, billets, blooms, slabs, tube 


Pipe 


Plates 


2531Sheets and strip 





DEFINITIONS 


Carben Steel: 

All Steel other than alloy steel 

Alley Steel: 

Steel is classified alloy the maximum 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
standard ranges given for ts 


Silicon in excess of 0.60% maximum; 
Copper in excess of 0.60% maxim 
Aluminum, cobalt, columbium, 
molybdenum, nickel, , tung- 
sten, , zi or any other 
alloying element in any amount speci- 
ape Gt Saat Deve Samm otded 


sectional dimension but excluding , tees, 
zees, channels and beams 8” and r in 
um cross-sectional dimensions (see Struc- 

tural Shapes below). A, <: a bars are pro- 
duced from billets o 
mensions within 
subsequent p' 
curacy or surface po They 
ly cut into ee t lengths but in small sizes 
may in coils 

For sneuiiene details as to description of 
hot rolled carbon steel bars and alloy steels 
see Steel Products Manuals covering these 
roducts, issued by the American Iron and 
teel Institute. 
Cold Finished.—Cold finished — 


several co processes, for the pur- 
pose of cae ecarburization, improving 
surface finish, dimensional accuracy, align- 


ment, or machinability; also in the case of cold 
drawn and cold rolled material, to increase the 


nprovemen 
or in combination include 
cold drawing, cold rolling, turning, grinding, 


pelishing, and straightening. 


Semi-Finished Steel: 


Fo a a steel castings of differ- 
Sapa, ane in an unworked condi- 
real of suitable form for subsequent work- 


r fo 
looms, Bi ts, and Slabs.—Are hot-rolled 


sectional 
minimum thickness 





ing. 
steel used for the manu- 


Sheet and Tin od pipe used for re-roll- 
ing into sheets and tin plate. 


Standard.—Standard pipe is used for convey- 
ing air, , steam, water, oil, and other fluids 
for miscellaneous purposes at relatively low 
pressnres. 

Line.—Line pipe is used for distance trans- 
ore? of A AF An. or oil. 

—Oil Country Goods is 
a poy term a in the oil and 


industries for three ¥ used in we 
namely, casing. tubing and pipe. 
Plates: 

Com 


pote Ont coe of us, bee celia’, fin- 
ished steel which includes: 
*%” @.1 75 in) or thicker, over 48” wide, 
carbon stee 


for 
*%” (0.1875 _— or thicker, over 10” 
wide, for stee 
%” (0.250 in.) or thicker, over 6” wide, 
r stcel. 






















































aE 
Bae 


guard rail pe guard rails, nut locks, 
anchors, rail c screw spikes, switch stands, 
tie plates, ag bolts, $ S-irons and rail braces. 


Sheets and Strip: 
This group comprises: Flat rolled aa 
products which include .2499” to 


cluding .2030” thick, over 6” to and including 
-2029” to and including .1875 
ide; under 


uce; 
lied products up to but not 

rn”) thick, any width; 
(except stain ) products 
%” thick, any width. 


Cast steel is steel that is poured into and 
allowed to solidify in metal or refractory moulds. 
are any cast steel objects that 
further mechanical working. 


Structural Shapes and Piling: 


Structural Shapes.—General term applied 
to flanged sections (3” and over cross- -sectional 
dimension), including Channel, I, L, Z, or T 


shapes, for construction of buildings, bridges, 
ships, transmission towers, railroad cars and 
many other structural purposes. 

(1) American Standard Sections is the desig- 
nation applied to the series of I-beams, chan- 
nels, large angles originally established in 
1896 by the Association of American Steel 
Manufacturers. 

ne Wide 2 Fangs Sections are those I- and 

beams and columns that are rolled 
> 7 having both vertical and horizontal 
rolls, by which meer it is possible to pro- 
duce ~ g ag wider than those of the 
standard beams, with inside and outside faces 
of the flanges ‘parallel or with a very slight 
taper on the inside face. 

.—Steel sheet piling consists of rolled 
steel pes having interlocks along two op- 
edges Faye a for the purpose of 
interlocking the edges of each unit to the edge 
of adjacent similar unit im order to create a 
continuous steel wall. 


= Plate, Terne Plate, and Tin Mill Black 
Includes hot rolled, cold rolled, hot dip and 
electrolytic tin and terne plate. Tin mill black 
ag is a fiat rolled uct .0141” and thinner 
thickness, over 12” to 32” inclusive wide. 


Tubing: 


Mechanical.— Welded or seamless in stand- 
sha sizes to standard 


purposes with- 


tically 
.—Incluide boiler tubing and other 
tubing subject to heat and pressure; tubing 
of various 


types 
internal and external pressure at elevated tem- 
peratures. Sizes refer to actual outside diam- 
eter and minimum wall thickness. 


and subsequently forged 


Wire Rods, Wire, and Wire Products: 
Includes wire rods, drawn wire, barbed and 
es wire, woven wire fence, wire nails 
staples, wire bale ties, wire rope and 
strand, welded fabric, and all other wire prod- 


re for Use in Determining Gross Weight 
Fi —WwW t of billet, bloom, bar 
orgings a ao 






Au 


Int 

















A set of Class B Product Symbols 
has been assigned to items falling with- 
in the jurisdiction of the various Indus- 
try Divisions of the War Production 
Board. These symbols replace the 
former S-3 designation which was used 
for B Products during the second quar- 
ter. The new symbols will not be ap- 
plicable until the third and subsequent 
quarters. 

The purpose of applying the new 
symbols to B Products is to provide the 
War Production Board with a means 
of determining at mill levels, the uses 
to which controlled materials will be 
put. 

Each symbol indicates a B Product 
program. The following examples will 
demonstrate their use: 

(1) Storage batteries, airline hydraulic 
motor brakes, automotive assemblies, 
carburetors other than those for aircraft, 
automotive repair shops except machin- 
ery and equipment, spark plugs, except 
for aircraft, all fall within the program 
designated B-4. This program is within 
the jurisdiction of the Automotive Divi- 
sion. 

(2) Electric motors, dynamotors, mo- 
tor-generator sets, mine locomotive mo- 
tors, and others, fall within the G-6 B 
product program, under the General In- 
dustrial Equipment Division. 

(3) Railway car accessories, trolley bus 
and motor bus accessories, railway and 
transit signal equipment and other re- 
lated transportations are designated 
M-8, under the Transportation Equip- 
ment Division. 

A special program designated S-4, is 
established to cover a miscellaneous 
group of B Products, including such 
items as loose-leaf binders, printing 
rolls, multigraph and printing presses, 
power coding machines, paper folding 
machines, wire stitching machines, and 
others. e plan for using the new B 
Products symbol calls for continued use 
of the S-1 symbol applying to repair 
parts. The new B Product designations 
completely replace the use of the former 
S-3 symbol. 

This means that in applying a pref- 
erence rating to industrial dust-collecting 
equipment, for example, the preference 
rating will be accompanied by the 
symbol J-5, which will give it an up- 
rating similar to that formerly granted 


by the use of the symbol S-3. 
Official B Product program identifi- 
cation symbols are listed as follows: 


AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
Symbol B-1 


Auto accessories and replacement parts 
Symbol B-2 
Internal combustion engines 
Symbol B-3 


Sleeve bearings, journal bearings and bush- 


ings 
Symbol B-4 


Storage batteries (aircraft) 
Brakes, automotive, air and hydraulic 
Wheel assemblies, automotive 

Carburetors (exc. aircraft) 


(Automotive) 
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Class B Product Symbols 


Automotive repair shop special machinery and 
equipment 

Spark plugs (except aircraft) 

Storage batteries (except aircraft) 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


DIVISION 
Symbol B-5 
Bolts, nuts, screws, rivets (exc. aluminum 
rivets) (aircraft) 
Bolts, nuts, rivets (exc. aluminum), washers, 


screws, and pins 


Symbol B-6 

Service entrance switches and multi-breakers 
for housing and industrial lighting circuits 

Electric conduit and conduit fittings 

Electric connectors 

Fuses, under 2300 volts 

Wiring devices and supplies, electric 

Symbol B-7 

Infra-red heating and drying equipment 

Lighting fixtures 

Floodlights and searchlights 

Fluorescent lighting fixtures (commercial and 
industrial), and cold cathode lighting sys- 
tems 

Incandescent lighting fixtures: Industrial, infra- 
red, mercury lamp (commercial and residen- 
tial) 

Marine lichting equipment and accessories 

Special blackout and dimout lighting fixtures 

Street and highway lighting fixtures and traf- 
fic control signals and controllers 

Tools, edge 

Tools, hand 
tools) 

Building mesh, metal 

Doors and windows. metal 

Fabricated structural metal building products 

Plastering bases and plastering accessories, 
metal 

Screen cloth, insect (metal) 

Sheet metal building products 

Hardware, builders’ 

Hardware, transportation equipment 

Hardware (exc. builders’ and _ transportation 
equipment); saddle and luggage hardware, 
furniture and refrigerator hardware, mail re- 
ceivers and boxes 

Non-metallic mineral building products 


(exc. mechanics’ hand service 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
DIVISION 


Symbol B-8 


Power cranes and shovels, draglines, buckets, 
stiff-leg derricks, and dredges 

Winches and hoists, contractors’ elevating 

Drilling and boring machinery, earth and rock 
(exc. well drilling) 

Drilling machinery, water well 


Symbol B-9 


Construction equipment, tractor mounted 
Track-laying tractors 


Symbol G-1 


Construction machinery, specialized 

Construction material mixers, spreaders, pavers, 
surfacers, finishers, tampers, vibrators, and 
related construction machines 

Construction material processing equipment 

Scrapers, maintain -rs and graders 


CONSUMERS DURABLE 
GOODS DIVISION 


Symbol G-2 


Clocks (aircraft) 

Watches - (aircraft) 

Camera accessories (aircraft) 
Plates, name (aircraft) 
Bicycles 


Power cycles (exc. motorcycles) 

Lamp bulbs and tubes, electric 

Cooking and heating appliances, 
(electric) 

Cooking and heating 
(electric) 

Electrical appliances, 
ing and cooking) 

Electrical appliances, 
and cooking) 

Dry cell batteries 

Tubes, electronic (exc. radio and radar, rec- 
tifier, X-ray, and physiotherapy tubes) 

Tubes, rectifier (tungar, rectigon, and similar 
tubes) 

Lawn mowers, hand and power 

Refrigerators, ice (domestic) 

Flashlight cases and portable electric lanterns, 
incandescent 

Lamps, liquid fuel 

Lamps, portable electric (incandescent) (exc 
industrial bench machine, and physiotherapy) 

Lanterns, electric, incandescent (exc. portable 
electric lanterns) 

Bedsprings 

Bunks and berths, metal 

Furniture, wooden 

Hospital beds, metal 

Photographic equipment and accessories 


commercial 
appliances, domestic 
commercial (exc. heat- 


domestic (exc. heating 


Food preparation and serving fixtures, equip 
ment and appliances, commercial (exc. cook- 
ing) 

Cutlery 


Razors (exc. electric) 

Razor blades 

Jewelry 

Silverware, plated 

Silverware, sterling 

Clocks and watches 

Animal traps and cages 

Bells and gongs, non electric 

Kitchen, household, and other 
articles as defined by W.P.B 
(exc. military and naval types) 

Identification plates, badges, emblems, pin- 
tickets, and tags (exc. military) 

Hairpins, bob pins, and hair curlers 

Needles, domestic 

Pins, common and safety 

Mirrors 

Morticians’ goods 

Musical instruments 

Office supplies (including marking devices) 

Pens and pencils 

Umbrellas and parasols 

Baby carriages and similar equipment 

Fishing equipment, commercial 

Sporting goods (exc. mechanical rubber goods) 

Church goods 


(including chronometers ' 


miscellanec us 


Order L-30 


CONTAINERS DIVISION 
Symbol G-3 


Cylinders. gas (aircraft) 
Gas cylinders (exc. flasks and containers 
Symbol G-4 
Drums and barrels, steel (50 gauge and 
heavier) 
Plugs and flanges for steel shipping containers 


Symbol G-5 


Bags (aircraft) 

Containers, paper-consumer type 

Shipping containers, corrugated and solid fiber- 
board, using wire or staples but not strap- 
ping (exc. fiber drums) 

Drums, fiber 

Beverage crowns, metal 

Crowns, metal (exc. beverage) 

Collapsible tubes, including clips 

Fluid milk shipping containers 

Shipping kits and pails, steel 

Bag tins, metal 

Baskets and hampers, veneer 

Boxes and crates, wooden—nailed 

Boxes and drums, plywood 

Boxes, wooden, wirebound 

Cooperage, slack 

Cooperage, tight 

Strapping, metal 
seals 


(round and flat), including 
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GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 


Symbol G-6 


Motors, electric (aircraft) 

Amplidynes, seJeynus, and dynamotors 

Motors and generators, including motor gen- 
erator sets, except generators for internal 
combustion engines, motors made by elec- 
tric appliance manufacturers for incorpora- 
tion therein, and motors for elevators and 
mine locomotives 


Symbol G-7 


Compressors and dry-vacuum pumps, recipro- 
cating 
Pumps, industrial 


Symbol G-8 
Mechanical power transmission equipment, in- 
dustrial (except speed changers) 
Speed changers 


Symbol G-9 


Heat exchangers 


Symbol J-1 


Welding equipment and apparatus, electric 
Welding equipment and apparatus, non-elec- 


tric 
Symbol J-2 
Welding rods and electrodes 
Symbol J-3 
Electric motor controls and control equipment 
Air circuit breakers (up to 600 amperes and 
600 volts): AB type, ET type 
Bus ways and bus ducts (up to 600 volts and 
4,000 amperes) 
Panel boards and distribution boards, 
tric (industrial) 
Switches, knife and enclosed, rated 30 amperes 
and above 


elec- 


Symbol J-4 
Refrigeration and air-conditioning equipment 
(exc, domestic refrigerators) 


Symbol J-5 

Switches and circuit breakers, electric (aircraft) 

Conveyors and conveying systems (exc. under- 
ground mine conveyors) 

Trucks and tractors, industrial (hand-operated) 

Trucks and tractors, industrial (power-pro- 
pelled) 

Fans, blowers and exhausters (exc, turbo blow- 
ers, soot blowers and domestic propeller 
type fans) of a portable nature 

Dust-collecting equipment, industrial 

Turbo blowers and turbo exhausters 

Elevators (exe. shipboard elevators, portable 
elevators to be reported as industrial trucks, 
mine hoists) 

Spraying equipment, industrial 

Presses, baling (exc. agricultural) 

Lubricating equipment, industrial 

Glue pots 

Bakery machinery 
ment) 

Canning plant machinery 

Cereal manufacturing machinery 

Dairy and milk products plant machinery 

Sugar mill and refinery machinery, cane and 
beet 

Fiber drum making machinery 

Paper bag making machines 

Paper can and tube making machines 

Dry kilns and redriers 

Logging and sawmill machinery and equip- 
ment 

Wooden box making machinery 

Woodworking machinery (exc. container mak- 
ing machinery ) 

Tobacco manufacturing machinery and equip- 
ment 

Ceramic manufacturing machinery 


(exc. field baking equip- 


Pressure vessels 

Chains, industrial power transmission 

Metallic tubing and hose, flexible 

Carbon brushes (including automotive) 

Carbon products, industrial, molded or ex- 
truded from a petroleum coke, graphite or 
other carbon base (other than brushes), ex- 
cept graphite electrodes over 1” in diameter 
and graphite electrolytic anodes 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND TECH- 
NICAL SUPPLIES DIVISION 


Symbol J-6 

Fire extinguishers and fire extinguishing ac- 
cessories (aircraft) 

Kits, emergency (aircraft) 

Litters (aircraft) 

Fire apparatus, motorized and auxiliary 

Optical and ophthalmic goods making machinery 

Physiotherapy apparatus, electrical 

X-ray apparatus and tubes 

Safety equipment, industrial 

Automatic sprinkler systems 

Fire extinguisher systems, piped and generator 
sets 

Fire extinguishers, portable; and stirrup pumps 

Fire hose, hose dryers, racks, reels, and related 
products 

Alarm and signal systems, protective 

Engineering instruments and equipment (in- 
cluding surveyors, drawing and mathemati- 
cal 

Balances and weights (laboratory) 

Analytical and industrial testing instruments 
and apparatus (laboratory) 

Magnifiers, microscopes, and microtomes 

Physical chemistry and chemical physics in- 
struments and apparatus 

Physics apparatus (for study of physics) 

Blowers and vacuum pumps (laboratory) 

Constant temperature apparatus and devices 
(laboratory ) 

Chemical laboratory apparatus 

Surgical and medical instruments and equipment 

Dental instruments, apparatus, and equipment 

Dental supplies and appliances 

Ophthalmic goods 

Surgical and medical supplies and orthopedic 
appliances 

Research laboratories (services) 


MINING DIVISION 
Symbol J-7 


Crushing and grinding machinery, 
(mine and smelter types) 

Cars and locomotives, underground mine haul- 
age 

Coal cutting machines 

Conveyors, portable underground mine type 

Hoist, mine types 

Ore dressing and coal preparation equipment 
(exec. crushers and grinders) 

Mine loaders, underground 

Smelting and refining equipment (exc. furnaces) 

Mining equipment, specialized 

Diamond core drills 


stationary 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
DIVISION 


Symbol J-8 


Dishwashing and glasswashing machinery, com- 
mercial 

Sanitary ware, plumbing 

Plumbing fixtures, fittings and trim 

Boilers, low-pressure, cast-iron 

Boilers, low-pressure, steel 

Coils, blast heating 

Convectors, heating 

Radiators, cast iron 

Cooking stoves and ranges, domestic (exc. elec- 
tric) 

Cooking equipment, commercial (exc. electric) 

Food preparation and serving equipment (steam 
connected ) 

Heating stoves, domestic (exc. electric) 

Unit heaters and unit ventilators 

Warm air distribution equipment, registers, 
stove and smoke pipe 

Warm air furnaces 


Burners, combination oil and gas (industrial) 


Gas conversion burmers, domestic 

Oil burners, i 

Stokers, domestic 

Heating system controls 

Hot water equipment, domestic (exc. electric) 


RADIO AND RADAR DIVISION 


Symbol J-9 


Capacitors, fixed, radio and radar 

Coaxial cable, radio frequency 

Condensers, radio and radar 

Crystal assemblies, radio and radar 

Filters, radio and radar 

Microphones, radio and radar 

Resistors, radio and radar 

Sockets, radio and radar 

Speakers, radio and radar 

Test sets, standard, radio and radar 

Vibrators, radio and radar 

Tubes, radio and radar 

Control valves and regulators, industrial 

Instruments, combat type (exc. 
equipment, aircraft, and navigation 
ments ) 

Instruments, industrial type 
ties, etc.) 

Radio hardware 

Hardware and sprockets, radio and radar 


type 
fire control 
instru- 


(for plant facili- 


SHIPBUILDING DIVISION 
Symbol K-1 


Valves, steel 
Symbol K-2 
Valves, except steel 


Symbol K-3 
Pipe fittings, steel 
Pipe fittings, except steel 


TOOLS DIVISION 
Symbol K-4 


Bearings, anti-friction (aircraft) 
Bearings, ball and roller (except aircraft and 
main thrust bearings for ships) 


Symbol K-5 


Machine Tools, non-portable 
Machine tools and metal-working 
attachments and accessories 


Symbol K-6 


Tools, metal-cutting 


Symbol K-7 


Tools, small (aircraft) 

Cranes, hoists and winches 

Die casting and moulding machines, metal 

Extruding machines, metal 

Forging machines 

Presses, hydraulic and 
working) 

Roll bending, plate bending, pipe bending 
and other structural shape bending machines 

Shears, punches and nibblers (power-driven) 

Foundry machinery, equipment and supplies 

Heat treating equipment, metal 

Metal-working machines and tools, portable 

Furnaces, electric, metal-melting 

Files and rasps 

Tools, mechanics’ hand service 

Gauges and machinists’ precision 
tools 

Chains, monel-metal 

Chains (exc. anchor, power transmission, and 
monel metal chains) 

Abrasive products, manufactured 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
DIVISION 


Symbol B-2 

Internal combustion engines—locomotives 
Symbol K-8 

Railroad car accessories 

Railroad locomotive accessories 

Rapid transit and street railway car accessories 

Trolley bus and motor bus accessories 

Brake actuating mechanisms, air 

Railroad and transit maintenance of way work 


machinery 


mechanical (metal 


measuring 


equipment 
Railroad and transit track equipment 


STEEL 
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Railroad and transit signal equipment 
Repair shops, railroad transportation equip- 
ment 


ALL OTHER WPB INDUSTRY 
DIVISION “B” PRODUCTS 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Symbol S-4 


Blast detonating equipment 

Sewer cleaning equipment and machinery 
Meat packing house machinery 

Chemical producing machinery 

Paint and varnish _making machinery 

Drug, pharmaceutical and cosmetics machinery 
Plastic molding machinery 

Fertilizer machinery and equipment 

Salt processing machinery 

Animal and fish oil machinery and equipment 
Vegetable oil machinery and equipment 
Cooking utensils, glass 


CORK DIVISION 
Symbol S-4 


Asbestos building materials 
Asbestos textiles 

Fibrous glass products 
Cork products 


MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS 


DIVISION 
Symbol S-4 
Diamond dies 
Brazing alloys 
Ferro-cerium 


Jewel bearings 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
DIVISION 


Symbol S-4 
Loose-leaf binders 
Printing rollers 
Presses, lithographic and printing 
Power Cutting machines (printing) 
Paper folding machines (printing) 
Wire stitching machines (printing) 
Paper drilling machines: Hand 
power (printing) 
Paper perforating machines (printing) 
Blue printing developing and drying machines 
Complete fonts of composing machine matrices 
(printing) 
Composing machine molds (printing) 
Remelt furnaces and molds (printing) 


Symbol S-4 


Complete fonts of foundry type (printing) 
Casting boxes (printing) 

Whirlers (printing) (plate coating machines) 
Plate graining machines (printing) 

Opaquing and line-up tables (printing) 
Photo-engraving screens 

Vacuum frames (printing) 


lever; foot 


PULP AND PAPER DIVISION 
Symbol S-4 


Envelopes and tablets, paper 


SERVICE EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
Symbol S-4 


Vacuum cleaners, industrial 
Office machinery 


Scales and balances (exc. laboratory) 






Laundry, dry cleaning and pressing machinery, 
commercial 

Laundry machinery, domestic 

Floor finishing and floor maintenance machines 

Electric and elevator repair shops 

Mechanical repair shops 

Electroplaters, galvanizers and other metal coat- 

ers (services) 


STEEL DIVISION 


Symbol S-4 
Nails (exc. steel wire nails) 
Castings, iron, rough 


TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND 
LEATHER DIVISION 


Symbol S-4 


Rope (aircraft) 

Cotton ginning and delinting machinery 
Sewing machines, industrial 

Textile machinery 

Leather working machinery 

Broom, brush and mop making machinery 
Bag filling and closing machines 
Mattresses 


Hooks and eyes, slide and snap fasteners, 
buckles, buttons, and miscellaneous apparel 
findings 

Brushes: Fiber, steel, wire 

Cut tacks 

VARIOUS 
Symbol S-4 

Repair shops (exc. electric, elevator and mechan 

ical repair shops); (services) 





PD-1A (Application for Rating) 
PD-3A (Army, Navy, Government Rating Cun? 


PD-4Y (Priorities Regulation) ....... No. 1 
PD-9C, 9E (Tungsten) . . .M-29 
( um) ... . .M-1-i 
PD-26M (Magnesium) : ‘ M-2-b 
PD-27, 27A, 27B (Nickel) .M-6-a 
PD-40A (Aircraft- _ eae 
PD-40M ( ET ¢ oa psvcwes M-2-b 
PD-49 (Rubber) Pes M-15-b 
PD-53B (Chromium) .. M-18-a 
PD-59 (Copper) M-9-a, M-9-b 
PD-59A (Copper, Copper-base Alloys) M-9-a, b 
PD-59B (Copper Foundries) M-9-b 
PD-59D (Copper, > ete Base Alloys) — 
PD-66A ( 2 M-38 
PD-69, 70, 71, 71D (Pig Sent M-17 
PD-72 -20-a 
PD-76 ( M-9-a 
PD-83, B, E, F, G, H, I (Warehouses) M-21-b 
PD-94A (Zinc) toll a the bograisten th laye. #0; ll 
P SID ai 3 ¥.0.0'0 00 P47 
PD-99 (Steel Production) -21 
(Iron Cast Iron Pipe). .M-21 
PD-99B (Steel Forgings) ..............- M-21 
Pee Get Ge ico et 
a ( of Laboratory for —_ 
PD-114 (Aluminum, Magnesium). .M-1-i, 2-b 


( 
PD-138, 139 ‘stect, Iron Product 

ments) 
PD-148 (Steel Plant Maintenance) — 


PD-169 (Steel Plates M-21 
PD-169A (Steel Plate Schedule). .M-21, M-21-c 
PD-174 ( ) M-2-b 
PD-192 (Cooking L-23, 23-b, c 
sy 194B, 195B (U Reports) rie 
PD-209A, 209B (Vanadium) ; M-23-a 
PD-213 (Tin Allocation) . a ..M-43 
PD-214A, B, C (Oil Industry Material). _M-68 


May 10, 1943 


Index of PD Forms 








PD-222A, C (Imports) M-63, M-70 
PD-226, B (Copper Scrap) M-9-b 


PD-228 (Steel Producers) P-68 


PD-235, 236 (Jewel Bearings) M-50 
PD-249 (Nonferrous Scrap) _M-9-b, M-72 
PD-254 ( and Secondary Tin, Lead) M-72 

54A ( Lead) M-72 
PD-272 (Alumin M-I-d 
PD-293, 293A, 294, 294A (CesmnBued M-89 
PD-295 (Rhodium) M-95 
PD-298, 299 (Steel Plates) M-2l-c 
PD-303A, B (Graphite) M-61 


PD-304 (Repairs, Operating Supplies). . .P-100 
PD-307, 308 (Shot, Bullet Core Steel). . .M-2! 
PD-315. (Chemical Plants) 

PD-321, 322 326, 326A (Motor Vehicles) M-100 
PD-325 (Mica) 1 


M- 


PD-333 ( Supplies) 

PD-336 (Disaribeter’s Report Form) L-63 
PD-338 (Jewel Bearing) M-50 
PD-359 (Molybdenum M-110, 110-a 
PD-360 a a um) M-110 
PD-371 (A tion for Serial Number) P-120 
PD-376, 377, 378 (Diamonds) M-109 
PD-380, (Antimony) M-112 


PD-385 (Industrial Power Trucks) L-112, = 
PD-387 (Farm Machinery Exports) L-I7 

PD-391, 391A ny 4 Rm Mais 
PD-399 (Emergency Air Conditioning -. 


) 
PD-400A, B, C (Mines’ Repair Parts) 
PD-4 (Elevators ) 


PD-412A (Heating Equipment) L-107 
PD-415, 416, 420 (Compressors L-100 
PD-418, 419 Equipment) L-91 
PD-424, 425A, » (Power) L-94 
PD-426 ( M-9-c 
PD-440 (High Speed Tool Steel) M-21-h 
PD-441, 442 (Cadmium) M 
PD-450, 451, 452, 453 (Zinc) M-11 
PD-466 (K M-143 
PD-474 (Iron Foundries) M-21 

(Mica) M-101 
PD-487, 488, 489 (Tantalum) M-156 
PD-494 (Cooking ) L-23-c 
PD-496, 497 M-160 
PD-500 (Appeals Form) 

(Request for Relief) 

. hots M-15-b, M-15-1, M-15-b 





PD-512, 513, 514 (Platinum) M-162 
PD-519 (Closures) — 
PD-520 (Appeals Refrigeration) oo 


PD-532 (Lamp Bases) .L- 
PD-535 (Telegraph, Utility Report). P- 130, 32 


PD-537, 538 (Utility Report) L-50, P-130 
PD-542 (Mines) P-56 
PD-559, 560 (Diamond Dies) M-181 
PD-571, 572 (Motor Vehicle) M-100-a 
PD-575 (Graphite) M-61 
PD-600, 601 (Chemicals) 

PD-612, 614 (Tin Plate, Short Ternes, 

Black Plate) M-2!1 
PD-615, 615B (Heat Exchangers) L-172 
PD-616, 616B (Turbo Blowers) L-16% 
PD-630 (Farm Machinery) L-170 
PD-639 (Cast Iron Boilers) L-187 
PD-665 (Heavy Power Equipment) L-174 
PD-680 (Heat Treating Furnaces) M-211 
PD-681 (Conveying Machinery) L-193 
PD-683 (Telegraph Facilities) P-132 
PD-684, 685 (Communications) P-130 
PD-695 (Foreign Mines) P-56 
PD-697 (Construction Machinery) L-192 
PD-701 (Steel Rail Producers) M-21 
PD-704 (Boilers, Furnaces) L-187 
PD-706 (Aluminum Scrap) M-I-d 


PD-707 (Nickel, Chromium, 
num, and Vanadium) 
M-6-a, M-18-a, M-23-a, M-110 


Molybde- 


PD-716 (Communications) P-130 
PD-717 (Steel Drums; Appeal Form) L-197 
PD-725, 726 (Water Heaters, Tanks) 
L-185, 199 
PD-727 (Plumbing Fixtures) L-42 
PD-728, 729 (Lithium Ores) M-253 
PD-733, 734, 735 (Hard-facing Mate- 
rial) L-228% 
PD-742 (Metal Mills) P-223 
PD-743 (Brass Mills) M-9-a, 9-b 


PD-748, 749 (Tin Plate, Mill Products). M-148 


PD-751 (Brass Ingot) M-9-b 
PD-751, 755, 758 (Zine Dust) M-Il-a 
PD-760 (Nonferrous Smelters, Refiners) P-73 
PD-776 (Bismuth) M-276 
PD-786, 787, 788 (Magnesium) M-2-b 
PD-792 (Truck, Trailer Bodies) L-2538 
PD-835 (Steel Drums) M-255 
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Index of WPB Regulations 


. 7 ls 

Machine Tools (United Kingdom) 
Second Hand Machine Toois 
Precision Tools 

Hand Service Tools 

Saw Blades 

Measuring Instruments 


“L” Orders 


Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 
Aircratt (Light) 

Amusement Machines 

Auto Vehicles & Parts 

Auto Repaw ag 


Baby 
Bearings (Aircraft) ‘ 
Beds, Springs, Mattresses 
Blackout Lighting Fixtures 
Blowers 
Boilers (Low Pressure Cast Iron) 
ork 


hte 126 
.L-48 


‘L-21 
L-2-, 106, 158 


Construction Equipment 
Containers (Glass) 
Controllers (For elec. motors) 
Conduit Electrical 
Cooking Appliances 
Cu 

Equipment 
Doors (Metal) 
Drums (Steel Shipping) . 
Electrical Appliances 
a, ewes 


— 


—. (air-cooled) — 
Fans (Portable amend 


Fluorescent Light Fixtures 
Fuel Oil ; 
Purnaces (Warm Air) 
Furniture ‘ 








Iding Machinery 
Smee Heating Products 


ps 
Power Equipment iy 
Radios, Phonographs . 
Railroad Equipment 
Rails, Joints : 
Razors, Blades 
Rectifier Tubes 
Refrigerators 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning 
Replacement Storage Batteries 
Rubber Machinery 
Scales 


Safety Equipment 

Sewing Machines 

Sextants 

Signs (Metal) 

Steel Products 

Stokers 

Stoves, Ranges 

Suppliers, Inventories 

Tanks, Plumbing and Heating 

Telephone Industry 

Tire Chains 

Tire Making Machinery 

Tools, Portable ; 
Tools, Woodworking and Light Machine L-237 
Toys, Games L-8 
Tractors (Track-laying) 
Truck Bodies 

Trucks (Hand) 

Trucks (Industrial Power) 
Trucks (Motor) & Parts 
Turbo-Blowers 
Typewriters, Office Machinery 
Utensils (Household) 
Umbrella Frames 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Valves 

Vending Machines 

Watches 

Watthour Meters 

Weldine Rods 

Wire Cloths 

Window Framework 

X-ray Equipment 


L-l-e, 3-f 106. 


“M” Orders 


Acrylic Resins 


Bauxite & Alumina 
Bearings (jewel) 
Benzene 


M 
M-18-a, 18-b. 21-¢ 
M-104, 119 
..M-97 


M-39 

M-212. 99° 

M-9-a, b, oc, c-1-2-3-4 
M.227 


Graphite : 

Heat Treating Equipment 

He ge (Strategic etipestate) 
Ink (Printing) 

Inventories 


_— — 


M-191, M-253 

.. .M-2-b 

....M-78 

..M-101 

M-200 

M-54 

M-110 

M-6-a, 6-b, 6-c, 21-g 
M-238 


Petroleum Solvents 
Phosphate Plasticizers 
P Iron 


She’ 


Silver 

Solvents 

Sodium Nitrate 
oil . 


Trucks (Motor) 
Tubes (Collapsible) 
oil 


Warehouse Products. .M-21, M-21-b-1, 21-b- 3 


Zinc 
Zine Sulphide Pigments M-128 


“Pp” Orders 


Aircraft Products 
Air ber mg Facilities 


H 
Laboratory Equipment & Chemicals 
ee Scrap Processors 


Paints (Marine) 

Petroleum Industry Supplies 

Plant Construction 

Plant Maintenance & R 
P-58, 68, 


a age ies Repairs 
ee 


Air-Cenditioning 


Ne ate la, 





aeeten eee kee Ds /* © 
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Priority, Allocation and 


Limitation Orders 





Issued by the War Production Board, 
New Social Security Building, Washington, D. C., 
Telephone Republic 7500. 


CMP Regulations ae Sa, en Py —— to their employers for MRO 

i : same basic metal as that produced by the 

No. 1, issued Jan. 12, 1943; last amended Feb. applicant, requirements will be filled only by E-6: Hand Service Tools, June 12, 1942, last 
27, 1943. Defines rights and operations of in- directives issued according to terms of CMP amended Oct. 29, 1942. Restricts sales by 
dustry under Controlled Materials Plan. Pro- Regulation No. 1. Prohibits any consumer of producers to orders rated A-9 or higher. 
vides manufacturers with an operating guide. controlled materials from including in any Limits alloy steel use in making hand tools 
Small order defined as one for Class A prod- bill of materials or application for allotment to NE 1300, 1800, 9200, 9400 and 9600 
ucts requiring total amounts of controlled requirements for controlled materials needed series. Other grades received by a producer 
materials not exceeding: 1 ton, carbon steel; for manufacture of the controlled material prior to Nov. 1, 1942 may be used. 

400 Ib. alloy steel; 100 Ib., copper or its to be included in his product. 

alloys; and 20 Ib., aluminum. Prohibits E-7: Metal Cutting Saw Blades, effective Aug 

breaking up of large orders in order to $1, 1942, last amended Oct. 6, 1942. Limits 

qualify under the small order procedure, and sae sales of band and hack saw blades to orders 

makes these figures monthly maximums E Orders rated A-9 or higher. Excepted are hand- 

which may be used to fill small orders. frame hack saw blades containing no alloy- 
E-l-b: Machine Tools, May 1, 1942; last ing elements in excess of 1.25% tungsten and 

No. 2, issued Jan. 9, 1943, Restricts consum- amended March 8, 1943, effective May 1, 0.75% molybdenum; no thicker than 0.025- 
ers’ inventories of aluminum, copper and steel 1948. Supersedes E-l-a which in turn super- inch or longer than 12 inches 
to minimum practicable working inventory seded E-10. Apportions deliveries 75% to 5 sup , 
and to a maximum of 60 days’ forward needs. Service purchases, 25% to foreign buyers and E-9: Precision Measuring Instruments and Test- 
Exempts producers who are subject to Utili- essential domestic and Canadian industries. ing Machines, effective March 10, 1943 
ties Order U-1 or Preference Rating Order Delivery schedules of orders from each of Restricts sales and purchases to A-l-a or 
P-56; operators in petroleum industry who seven service groups determined by ratio of better rated orders on prescribed forms. Per- 
are subject to Preference Rating Order each group’s backlog of orders to total back- mits sale and delivery of repair parts. Per- 
P-98-c; can manufacturers in Washington, log for all service groups. Other orders must mits filing of schedules. Supersedes provi 
Oregon, California, and Utah. be accompanied by certified or photostatic sions of E-1-b and E-5. 

? ; copy of preference rating certificate PD-1A, ‘ 9 hit : : 

No. 3, issued Feb. 9, 1943; last amended Feb. PD-3, PD-3A, PD-4, PD-408, PD-311; or E-10: Anti-friction Bearings, effective April 15, 
27, 1943. Sets up operating procedures under rating order P-19-h. Existing schedules frozen 1943. Requires producers to schedule pro- 
Controlled Materials Plan. Defines. place of until May 1. Producers file PD-669, PD-670, duction, commencing June 1, for successive 
preference ratings under CMP. Permits deal- PD-671 and WPB-417 or WPB-1440. 90-day periods. Quarterly output and de 
ers, distributors and jobbers to use allotment liveries must be scheduled as follows: 85% 
number or symbol on orders received in ex- E-l-c: Machine Tools, effective June 16, 1942, for “production orders” and 15% for miscel- 
tending the rating. assigns A-l-a rating to orders of certain Can- laneous orders, subject to minor variations 

. adian buyers. Amendment, Aug. 13, 1942, Requires preference ratings on all orders ex- 

No. 4, issued Feb. 6, 1943. Governs sales of provides for re-allocation of tools after certain cept for automotive replacement parts and 
controlled materials by warehouses and dis- quotas have been filled. farm machinery and equipment. Purchasers’ 
tributors, effective Feb. 15 in the case of inventories limited to 60-day supply or mini- 
copper and March $1 for aluminum and steel. E-2-b: Cutting Tools, effective Aug. $1, 1942, mum practicable working inventory 

supplanti E- E-2a; st amend 

No. 5, issued Feb. 9, 1943; last amended April Dew in ion A. rw = higher — E-11: Foundry Equipment and Electrical Met- 
8, 1943. Provides methods for obtaining ing for sale or delivery of any of 32 types al Melting Furnaces, effective April 23, 1943. 
maintenance, repair and operating supplies. of listed tools. Orders for special tools Prohibits sales, transfers or deliveries of 
Excludes specified materials. placed before Aug. $1, 1942, need A-10 sabe specified types ot coupons after June 1 ex- 

‘ cept on orders aring rating of AA-4 or 

No. 5A, issued March 19, 1943; last amended speed por tipped, poem ly wc Ape Fo om higher. Prohibits purchase by the applica- 

; . Provides ental agen- rating. Order specifies production and sched- tion of any preference rating on forms PD- 
uling procedure for tool producers. Permits 25A, PD-25F or CMP Regulation 5 or 5A 
delivery of ‘producers’ minimum practicable Exempts repair and maintenance of such 
pplies. Assigns J. linge anubeb, manufacturing quantity”. equipment. 
MRO-5A, and aoe of AA-l, AA- x. and 
or speci purposes. Excludes spe- £-3: Machine Tools, allocation for United 
cified materials. ppotem,, sfective Jan. 12, 1941, expired “"L" Orders 
No. 7, issued March 2, 1943. Provides single a L-l<e: Meter Trucks and. Troi 

form of certification to validate any  E-4: Second Hand Machine Tools, effective  “NMarch 13 1945 mpemeding Lele te 
delivery order under CMP. Feb. 3, 1942. Authorizes WPB to prohibit March 13, 1943, superseding L-l-a and L-! 
ake af ther ain ie a nt ‘haan nw wae ya wy <— < wy oe 

No. 8 . C posa y seco n ighway” trucks. ers have AA- rating 
a Production ag sere eT machine tool and to determine allocations. L-I-g._ effective July 1; last amended Jan. 
Provides ate > od estricts _production to specific 
a en aah oe be cee ee Refi Gaaay, Fendiden: Mocentag Tosi, Testing WPB schedules. Permits manufacture of 
a Galion Gee ether than, pont mr pig ice 800 semi-trailer petroleum tanks to be 
rials by ¢ revised. allocated under M-100. 


controlled prod ; i x : 
who apply for and &. lm mw meg = to orders with A-10 or higher : 
under the regulation’s terms. L-l-h, effective Jan. 7, 1948; last amended 
E-5-a: Gages, Precision Measuring Tools, Test- March 31, 1943. Permits scheduling of 
M —— without regard to orders rated 
ower than AA-4. Bans protection except as 
specifically authorized by WPB. Producers 

file PD-571 on first of each month. 


Sante it certain listed ments, specified producti es, to 
im CMP-1 to be used used in eek ay wy a w L-2-g: Passenger Automobiles, effective Jan. 2!. 
application which ld be addressed to the 1942. Production banned. L-2-i, March 9, 


May 10, 1948 25 
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1942, prohibits automotive companies from 
selling alloy steel except on orders of A-1-k 
or higher rating; ali other steel on A-3 or 
higher rating. Sales must be certified to Dis- 
tressed Stocks Unit Iron & Steel Branch, 
WPB. 


L-3-f: Light Motor Trucks, effective Jan. 21, 
1942. Production for any purpose banned. 


L-5-d, Mechanical Refrigerators, issued Sept. 
5; last amended March 27, 1943. Provides 
for distribution of “frozen” stocks. 


L-7-c: Domestic Ice Refrigerators, effective 
Nov. 14, 1942; last amended March 29, 
1948. Revokes L-7, L-7-a, L-7-b. Limits 
production to quotas assigned to manufac- 
turers plus units to fill AA-5 or higher or- 
ders. Prohibits production of any ice re- 
frigerator containing o- rubber or any met- 
al other than iron steel, except metal 
used in galvanizing, pla or coating steel; 
or having an iron and steel content of more 
than 6 lb. or having net ice capacity of 
other than within 10 per cent of 50 to 75 Ib. 


L-11: Chlorine, effective Nov. 15, 1941. Re- 
stricts use in manufacture of pulp and paper 
board. 


L-13, L-13-a: Metal Office Furniture, Equip- 
ment, effective Aug. 5, 1942. Supplementing 
L-13. Halts work on all orders except as 
authorized by WPB. 


L-18-b: Domestic Vacuum Cleaners, effective 
Nov. 26, 1942. Supersedes L-18 and L-18-a. 
Prohibits production of all domestic types, 
regardless of ultimate use. Bans output of 
attachments. 


L-20: Cellophane and similar Transparent Ma- 
terials derived from cellulose effective Nov. 
8, 1941, last amended Jan. 4, 1943. Bans use 
of material over .003-inch thick for pack- 
aging, sealing or manufacture of specified 
products. 


L-21: Automatic Phonographs, Weighing, 
Amusement and Gaming Machines, effectiye 
Dec. 10, 1941. Prohibits use of aluminum 
in production. L-2l-a, March 16, 1942 
prohibits production of machines and spare 
parts for slot machines. Material stocks 
may be used to fill orders rated higher than 
A-2. 


L-22-a: Warm Air Furnaces, effective Dec. 14, 
1942. Bans production of steel furnaces 
except as authorized on PD-704 for urgent 
military purposes. Restricts use of iron and 
steel to make replacement parts. 


L-23-c: Stoves, Ranges, other Domestic Cooking 
Appliances, effective Dec. 2, 1942. Prohibits 
production by manufacturers with factory 
sales $2,000,000 or more in year ended June 
30, 1941 and by smaller makers in specified 
labor shortage areas. Small makers not in 
labor shortage areas permitted to make only 
“permitted ” and limited in iron, steel 
use in manufacturing stoves and ranges to 
70% of base period average. Bans attach- 
ment of thermostats to cooking stoves. 


L-23-b, May 2, 1942, last amended March 6, 
1948. Forbids disposal of electric ranges ex- 
cept on authorization on PD-556 and to ulti- 
mate user upon certification of necessity. 
Prohibits production after March 6, 1948. 
Bans use of copper in manufacture of parts 
except to conduct electricity. 


L-27: Vending Machines, effective Dec. 31, 
1941. L-27-a, March 17, 1942, prohibits 
production and limits production of spare 
parts to rate in year ended June 30, 1941. 


L-28: Incandescent & Fluorescent Lamps, ef- 
fective Jan. 24, last amended Oct. 24, 1942. 
Bans production of Christmas tree, adver- 
tising and decorative incandescent lamps. 
ae uction of incandescent and 
uorescent p bases limited to 125% of 
1940 rate on metal weight basis. Delivery 


20th of month. Pla steel must 
be substituted for certain . brass, 
: : a oe parts. rass bases 
or ‘or m exem , 

sc wae or lamp Reads 


Use of nickel-clad 
| prea of —- lamps 
i only military ers. 

L-28-a, effective Nov. 1, 1942, orders simpli- 

fication and standardization in manufacture 

of electric t bulbs and lam 

production lamp parts. 


L-29: Metal Signs, March 25, 1942. Bans use 
of all metals. Exempts signs containing less 
than 5% of metals by weight and railroad 
and highway signs. 
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L-30: Household Utensils, effective March 31; 
last amended Aug. 24; revoked Nov. 17, 
1942, L-30-a effective Nov. 12, 1942, last 


amended March 22, 1943. Restricts pro- 
duction of anized ware and non-metal 
coated me articles. Manufacturers 


PD-655 on 10th of each month. 

L-30-b: effective Oct. 24, 1942, restricts pro- 
duction of enameled ware, except for com- 
pee of articles from materials already 
lanked out and articles for military use. 
L-30-c: effective Oct. 23, 1942. Limits 
production of cast iron ware to 5s 
articles and establishes quota for each item 
based on percentage of iron used during 
ear ended June , 1941. 

~30-d: effective Nov. 23, 1942; last amend- 
ed March 26, 1948. Prohibits use of metal in 
production of kitchen gadgets, cooking uten- 
sils and housewares, except as specifically 
provided in the order or in other orders of 
the L-30 series. 


L-31: Natural Gas, effective Feb. 16, 1942; 
last amended Jan. 1, 1943. Bans gas use 
for structures unless heating equipment in- 
stalled or specified in construction contract 
and main f ation completed by s i 
dates. Installation of gas equipment pro- 
hibited after Nov. 30 if delivery of gas for 
such equipment is not permitted. WPB may 


operate auxiliary equipment; or if consumer 
fails to convert equipment under certain 
conditions. 


L-32: Metallic License Plates, effective March 
18, 1942. Prohibits state and local govern- 
ments from issuing plates in one year in 
quantity more than 10% of weight of plates 
issued in corresponding year ending between 
June 30, 1941 and July 1, 1942, and then 
only to replace destroyed or lost plates, for 
new licenses or for. “date tabs” not more 
than 4 square inches in size. 


L-33: Portable Electric Lamps, Shades, effec- 
tive March 23, 1942; last amended Dec. 10, 
1942. Prohibits production of lamps and 
shades containing critical materials. Lamps 
and shades may be made for Army, Navy, 
— commission but ban on metal ap- 
plies. 


L-36: Umbrella Frames, Nov. 12, 1942. Limits 


output to 30% of 1941 total. Restricts use 
of steel in women’s umbrellas (exclusive of 
tips and handles) to four Ib. per dozen 
frames, if they have non-metallic tips and 
ferrules; 4.35 Ib. if they have steel tips and 
ferrules; ribs limited to 10 of max. 20 in. 
length; men’s umbrellas, to 5 Ib. of steel 
per dozen frames; ribs to 8 of max. 25 
in. length. Use of iron and steel for repair 
parts limited to 5% of total consumed by 
any manufacturer for frames under provisions 
of the order. 


L-37: Musical Instruments, effective Feb. 17, 


1942. L-37-a, May 29, prohibits processing 
critical materials. Permits production of 
instruments containing not over 10% of criti- 
cal materials at rate of 75% of critical ma- 
terial use in 1940. Repair parts output cut 
to 75% of 1940 rate. 


L-38: Air Conditioning, Commercial Refrig- 


eration, effective May 15, 1942; last amend- 
ed April 14, 1943, effective April 6, 1943 
Restricts delivery of parts (1) to emergency 
repair service and to fill AA-4 or higher or- 
ders; (2) to fill authorized purchase order; 
(3) to orders for direct use by armed serv- 
ices; or (4) to orders accepted prior to April 
6 on A-l-c or higher rating. All replaced 
metal parts must be delivered to dealer 
or producer, if required, or to scrap dealer 
within 30 days. Apply for authorization 
to rchase industrial refrigeration or air 

itioning on PD-830; for small com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment on PD-831. 
Lists uipment that may or may not be 
nem whey or may be delivered to specific 
users; purposes for which equipment may 
be manufactured; categories of users of 
“comfort cooling systems” to whom repair 
parts cannot be delivered except under 
certain conditions. 


> and Alarm Equip- 
ment, effective Feb. 24, 1942; last amended 
Jan. 20, 1948. Restricts production of fire 
extinguishers, sprinkler systems, fire hydrants 
and fittings, ee pe and dryers, —_ 
ning rods, signal alarm equipment. Spe- 
cifies products for which strategic materials 
may be used. Permits manufacture of stir- 
rup pumps containing no critical materials 
and conforming to certain specifications. 


L-41: Construction, effective April 9, 1942, last 
Prohibits construc- 


amended Feb, 19, 1948. 


L-44: Radio Receivers, Pho 


L-49: Beds, Springs, Mattresses, 
last amend 

Prohibits use of iron and 
and of lounges. Establishe: 
quotas for production of and sets limits or 
use of irom and steel in bed springs. Sets 


tion unless specifically authorized by WPB or 
unless estimated cost of the project is limited 
to $200 for residential and specifically stated 
types; $1,000 for multiple residential; $1,000 
for agricultural; $5,000 for industrial; and 
$1,000 for “other restricted” construction 
not otherwise classified. When prioritites as- 
sistance not required, application for au- 
thority to begin construction made on PD- 
200; project amendment on PD-200B. Cer- 
tain reconstruction may be started without 
authorization. Authorization to complete the 
job is required. L-4l-a, May 23, 1942, stops 
work of $5000 or more on public amusement 
projects, except Und —igg and temporary 
structures. L-4l-b, Aug. 10, last amended 
Oct. 2, 1942. Extends to entire country limit- 
ed exceptions granted to convert heating 

uipment to permit use of fuel other than 
oil, gas, electricity. Permits certain types of in- 
sulation work using nor-metallic materials 
without specific authorization, if begun prior 
to Jan. 1, 1948. Manufacturers under PRP 
should file with Plumbing and Heating 
Branch PD 25F, others PD-1A for iron and 
steel for furnace grates. L-4l-c, Dec. 22, 
1942, removes operational construction by 
any logger from provisions of L-41. 


L-42: Plumbing and Heating Products, effec- 
tive Feb. 11, 1942; last amended April 17, 
1943. Simplifies various items manufac- 
tured by plumbing and heating industry. 


Schedule 1 revoked Jan. 23, 1943. 
Schedule Il. revoked April 17, 1943. 


Schedule III, issued March 7, 1942, elim- 
inates metal jackets, fusible plugs and pet- 
cocks from low pressure heating boilers. 
Bans production of metal jackets. 

Schedule IV, effective April 1, 1942, directs 
discontinuance of manufacture of medium 
soil pipe; elimination of use of brass pipe 
plugs and brass-trap screws with soil pipe 
fittings; limitation of production between 
“standard” and “medium’’. 

Schedule V, effective April 1, 1942, lists spe- 
cific plumbing fixtures which may be made 
of copper, copper-base alloy or die-cast zinc. 
Schedule V-a, effective June 15, 1942, last 
amended Jan. 23, 1943. prohibits use of cop- 
per or its alloys in making various domestic 
plumbing fixtures. 

Schedule VI, April 16, 1942. establishes 
types and sizes for tubular radiators, elim- 
inating production of larger units. 

Schedule VII, revoked Dec. 19, 1942. 


Schedule VIII establishes specifications for 
low pressure thermostatic radiator traps, 
float and thermostatic traps, boiler return 
traps, strainer and supply valves, effective 
June 15. 

Schedule IX, revoked Dec. 19, 1942. 


Schedule X, June 16, prohibits production 
of electric sump pumps and cellar drain- 
ers except in accordance with stated speci- 
fications. 

Schedule XII, June 20, bans manufacture of 
various bath and wash room items other 
than those conforming to defined specifica- 
tions covering metal use. Producers must 
file PD-727 monthly. 


L-43: Motorized Fire Apparatus, effective Feb 


27, 1942, last amended April 16, 19438 
Eliminates use of fire bells which contain 
any metal other than steel. Aluminum, cop- 
per, nickel, chromium, cadmium, tin, zinc, 
steel, synthetic rubber, except fer limited use 
in specific list of products. Manufacturers 
of motorized apparatus must file monthly 
production and shipping schedules on PD- 
774. Restricts production and sale of 
specified types. 


mographs, effective 
Tan. 23. 1942. L-44-a, March 7, 1942, pro- 
hibits production after April 22, 1942. Use 
of more than $500 worth of materials, other 
than wooden cabinets, ordered after Feb. 
11, 1942, banned. Replacement parts not 
affected. 


L-46: Electric Power, effective Feb. 27, 1942. 


Provides for integration of generating sys- 
tems by utilities industries and curtail- 
ment of consumption in Niagara frontier 
area in event of power shortage. 


L-48: Light Aircraft, effective Feb. 17, 1942. 


Sales, other than to government agencies and 
Allied nations, prohibited, unless approved by 
WPB. Manufacture limited to planes with 
airframe content of 12% aluminum, regardless 
of rib material. 


effective 
ed Feb. 23. 1948 
steel in production 
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lessen, springs, founges and of gba a 
springs, lounges other prod 
Exempts manufacturers of bedspring parts. 


L-50: peaiene Dee effective March 2, 
1942; revoked March 25, 1943. 


.-52: Bicycles and Parts, effective March 12, 
amended a... A 16, 1942. Bans production of 
juvenile models. No models may weigh more 


models a 
. may pro- 


Limits output to 10,000 victo 
month, of which Westfield Mfg. 
duce 6000 and Huffman Mfg., 4000 


L-53: Track-laying Tractors, effective Feb. 19, 
1942. Includes bulldozers, power control 
units, winches, etc. Prohibits producers and 


distributors from selling unused tractors or 
equipment, 
ized. L 


except as specifically author- 
April 9, 1942; last amended 
une 15, 1942. Bans production of 17-35 
rsepower tractors; prohibits sale, lease or 
delivery except on specific release. L-53-b 
restricts deliveries to not more than 40% to 
military agencies; not less than 20% to war 
projects; not less than 20% to essential ci- 
vilian operations; not less than 15% to ex- 
port; 5% for miscellaneous . Per- 
centages based on number of win. of each 
critical repair part produced each month. 


L-54, L-54-a: T. effective March 17, 
1942; last Bs, wry March 12, 1948. Prohibits 
manufacture except by Woodstock Typewriter 

Co. which — produce not more than 1600 
per month. All new typewriters are reserved 
for the Army, Navy and Maritime Commis- 
sion. Sets quotas of parts for export on same 
percentage basis as for production of new 
typewriters. 


L-54-c: Office Machinery, June 1, 1942, last 
amended Jan. 15, 1943, revoking L-54-b. Re- 
stricts production to rmit stockpile accu- 
mulation to neat on. needs of essential 
users until June 30, 1944. Production quotas 
fixed for each type machine. Also regulates 
distribution. 


L-55: Shotguns, effective Feb. 23. 1942. Limits 
shotgun production in other than 12-gauge 
size to one-half average 1940 rate. Prohibits 
use of machinery suitable for making 12- 
gauge guns in turning out shotguns of other 
sizes. 


L-56: Fuel Oil, effective March 14, 1942, last 
amended Feb. 5, 1948. Restricts uses and 
prohibits deliveries except in accordance with 
OPA rationing regulation. 


L-57: Gas Masks and Anti-Gas Devices, ef- 
fective March 3, 1942. Prohibits manufac- 
ture or sale, unless ordered by government 
agency and built to Army specifications. 


L-58: Sextants, effective March 11, 1942. Pro- 
hibits sales except to government agencies, 
dealers or those with Coast Guard certifi- 
cate. Imports from Great Britain prohibited 
unless approved by Lend-Lease Administra- 
tion. 


L-59: Metal Plastering Bases, effective March 
23, amended July 11, 1942: L-59-b: Prohibits 
manufacture except: for government agencies; 
for use in connection with insulation blankets 
and pipe covering; rib type metal lath. Per- 
mits sale of bases in inventory prior to 
April 2, 1943. 


L-60: Pistols, Rifles, Shotguns, effective Feb. 
27, 1942. Prohibits disposition of new guns, 
except sales to federal. state, local and 
Allied governments and for Lend-Lease. 
Certain types released May 26. 


L-61: Rubber M: » effective March 11, 
1942, last Bie Jan. 18, 1943. Restricts 
production, sale and delivery of equipment 
used to retread or recap tires to orders 
rated A- : or higher on PD-1A. PD-1X, PD- 
200 or 8 certificates. Excludes from 
control Ghee or spot equipment valued 
at $100 or less, and tire spreaders valued 
at $25 or less. 


ers’ construction, dairy, electrical, farm, 
foundry, _ elevator, hardware, industrial, 
plumbing and heating, refrigeration, restau- 
rant, textile i transmission or welding 
& cutting supplies from stock. Limits inven- 
tories in eastern and central time zones to 
twice sales from stock in second preceding 
month or to two-thirds sales in preceding 
three months; in other zones to three times 
sales in second preceding month or to total 
sales in preceding three months. Suppliers 
must record inventories and sales on PD-336 
for WPB inspection. Seasonal lines may be 
stocked at previous year’s rate. Exempted 
are sw rs with total inventory of less 
than $ _ or with stocks of each type of 
supplies of less than $10,000. “Supplies” 
do not mean steel warehouse products, 
materials made of aluminum, auto and truck 
replacement parts, functional replacement 
parts for machinery and equipment, ma- 
chinery or equipment costing more than 
$500 per unit, material rationed by OPA, 
non-critical building materials. 


L-64: Burial Equipment, March 28, amended 
Sept. 24, 1942. Limits use of iron and steel 
in joining hardware to 4 Ib. per casket; bans 
use of iron and steel in handle hardware, 
except fabricated assemblies in inventory 
prior to Sept. 24, 1942. Restricts amount of 
iron and steel in each liner to 50 Ib., not 
exceeding 26 standard gage thickness, except 
thicker maftrial in inventory prior to March 
28, 1942. Permits use of lead in liners for 
gaskets and for soldering. Limits use of 
iron or steel in joining hardware for shipping 
cases or burial vaults to 2 Ib. per unit and 
for handle hardware to 3% Ib. per unit for 
shipping cases. Bronze or other metallic fin- 
ishing materials in inventory on March 28, 
1942, may be used. 

L-64-a: effective Oct. 2. 1942. Bans sale by 
manufacturers of caskets of specified meas- 
urement, containing more than 25 per cent 
of iron and steel, except for authorized uses. 


L-65: Domestic Electrical Appliances, March 
80. 1942. Production limited to orders rated 
A-2 or better. Nickel not permitted for plat- 
ing. Making of replacement parts not re- 
stricted. Use of electrical resistance material 
limited to parts in stock and to 15% of 1941. 
consumption. 


L-67: Lawn Mowers, effective March 30. 1942, 
last amended June 30, 1942. Bans production 
except gang mower production for Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and Lend-Lease 


at April 1-June 30, 1941, rate. 


L-68: Garment Closures, Associated Items, ef- 
fective April 1. 1942. Limits use of steel, 
zinc or zinc alloy in making slide fasten- 
ers or parts to 50% of rate for year ended 
June 30, 1941. Bans use of copper or copper 
alloy and restricts length of slide fasteners 
to 10 inches, except for trousers (may be 
12 inches) and work jackets (may be 20 
inches). Prohibits manufacture or delivery 
of slide fasteners made of steel, zinc. cop- 
per or their alloys for use on any of 32 spe- 
ecified articles. Bans copper use in making 
hooks, eyes, snap fasteners, buttons and 
other closures. Restricts use of steel and 
zinc to filling government orders. 


L-#9: Bricht Work on Vehicles, effective 
March 14, 1942. Prohibits use of bright 
work on all types of motor vehicles and 
trailers. including replacement parts and 
accessories other than ventilator window 
latches, external locks, cylinder caps and 
covers, windshield wipers and body trim 
screws. 


L-71: Flashlights, effective April 1, last 
amended Jan. 9. 1943. Bans use of alumi- 
num, crude rubber, chromium, cadmium, 
nickel. tin, copper or copper base alloy, 
zinc, iron or steel in making dry cell bat- 
teries or cases with certain exceptions. Cuts 
production and places deliveries under strict 
control. 


L-7l-a, effective April 1, 1943. standardizes 
construction of hearing aid batteries and 
permits interchangeability of batteries for 
vacuum tube instruments. Until May 
$1. 1943. 30-volt batteries may be produced 
with terminals not otherwise permitted by the 


L-78: Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, 


L-79: Plumbing, Heating Equipment, 


L-80: Outboard Motors, March 27, 1942 


L-83: 


bon steel backing in single-edged blade lim- 
ited to 0.018 inch thickness. Blade sales lim- 
ited up to 18% for military services. Lend- 
Lease and export; up to 84% for civilians 
Manufacturers must file PD-655 by 10th of 
each month. 


L-73: Metal Office Supplies, March 28, 1942; 


last amended Dec. 26. 1942. Except for wire 
staples, iron and steel use cut 20% to 50% 
from rate in 1940. Use of any copper, tin, 
nickel, chromium, cadmium or crude rubber 
prohibited unless processing started. Zinc 
use limited to galvanizing necessary for 
practicable use. Manufacturers must follow 
federal specifications issued by Director of 
Procurement. Bans production of certain 
supplies. Prohibits production of repair parts 
for supplies, except staplers and perforators. 


L-74: Oil Burners, effective April 15, 1942. 


last amended June 4, 1942. Production of 
burners capable of using more than 15 gal- 
lons of oil per hour limited to orders rated 
A-10 or better. Bans output of smaller 
burners Excepts burners used on _ ship- 
board, or for cooking or heat treating, sold 
on orders rated A-10 or higher. 


L-75: Coal Stokers, effective April 15, 1942, 


last amended Oct. 20, 1942. Restricts sales 
of stokers capable of feeding more than 60 
pounds of coal per hour unless authorized 
by PD-668. Output of smaller stokers 
banned. Replacement parts may be made 
Manufacturers must file production and de- 
livery schedules with WPB 


L-77: Metal Windows, effective March 25, 1942: 


last amended March 19, 1943. Restricts pro- 
duction of metal window framework to orders 
with rating AA-3 or higher or for specified 
government agencies. Permits manufacture 
without rating of metal storm windows from 
material partially fabricated on April 3, 
1943. 


effective 
April 2, last amended Jan. 26, 1943. Prohibits 
manufacture or assembly of fixtures or parts 
except from material acquired on PD-25A 
or A-l-j preference rating and in maker's 
possession April 20, 1942 through orders 
placed before April 3. Restricts use of metals 
in manufacture of reflectors. 


April 16, 
last amended Dec. 16, 1942. Permits de- 
livery of equipment on A-10 or better rating; 
items costing no more than $5 if part of an 
order totaling no more than $10; oil burning 
furnaces replacing other similar equipment 
and installed for the purpose of reducing fuel 
oil consumption; hospital, surgical, dental, 
veterinarian, barbershop or beauty shop 
equipment; equipment authorized on PD-4238 
Shipments must conform with ration orders 


issued by OPA. 


Halts 
production except for specified government 
agencies. Spare parts output limited to 75% 
of 1941 rate. Manufacturers’ stocks of mo- 
tors of 6 horsepower and more frozen for dis- 
posal to government. 


L-81: Toys and Games, effective April 1, 1942; 


last amended Nov. 24, 1942. Prohibits man- 
ufacture or assembly of toys, games (includ- 
ing parts) containing cork, silk, urea plas- 
tics, antimony phenolic plastics, tin, zinc, 
rubber, silver, iron and steel. Use of joining 
hardware is limited to average 1941 use. 


Industrial Machinery, effective May 15, 
1942: last amended March 12, 1943. Prohib- 
its filling orders for certain types of new or 
used machinery, except for specified govern- 
ment agencies, United Nations, Lend-Lease or 
on A-9 or hicher rating from PD-1A, P-19-b, 
PD-25A or PD-408 certificates or on PD-SA 
certificate countersigned before May 18, 1942. 
Exempts certain orders involving less than 
$200 and parts worth less than $1000. Parts 
costing more than $1000 not restricted in 
event of actual breakdown of machinery. 


L-84: Electric Heating Pads, 
4. 1942; last amended April 15, 
all production. 


effective April 


onder. 1942. Bans 


L-62: Metal H Furniture, effective 
March 20, 1942; last amended May 14, L-72: Razors and Blades, effective March 25. 
1942. Bans production of items with more 1942; last amended Nov. 3; 1942. Safety 
than 5% metal content by weight (other than razor Lt — banned except for armed 
joining hardware). forces, export Lend-Lease. Copper consump- 
tion in making safety razots restricted to 
L-63: Suppliers’ Roventsivn, eff . plating only, not over .0004-inch thick. Pro- 
—. . oeeee hibits ight razor output. Razor blade 
egg A xr civilians limited quarterly to 
png =~ “dealers and re- the of these amounts: 21% 1940 
tailers, furnishing automotive, aviation, build- output; a 1s%% 1941 output. Use of low car- 


L-86: Liquified Petroleum Gas Equipment, ef- 
fective April 8, 1942. Prohibits installations 
with following exceptions: Material for main- 
tenance or repair of existing equipment; 
installations in use prior to April 1, 1942, 
and subsequently withdrawn from use; con- 
tainers exchanged in normal course of dis- 
tribution; installations authorized by WPB. 


May 10, 1943 
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L-88: Used Rails and Joints, effective Apri! 
22, 1942; last amended May 18, 1942. 
Prohibits disposition of used rails - (35 to 
132 Ibs.) unless authorized by WPB. New 
rails may be received only to extent of used 
rail footage made available for use as ordered 
by the Director in following amounts: 15% 
within 30 days of new replacement rail re- 
ceipt; 15% additional in 60 days; 20% ad- 
ditional in 90 days; 40% im 150 days. 
Permits disposal without authorization of 


not over 10 tons of rails monthly. 


L-89: Elevators, effective July 9, 1942; last 
amended Jan. 27, 1943. Requires WPB au- 
thorization for manufacturers to fill orders 
for all elevators, except mine hoists and 

Restricted orders for re- 
parts and accessories 

must be authorized by WPB except for re- 

pete under $500 or for actual breakdown. 
zempts orders for $25 or less and orders 
for equipment to be used on certain ships. 

Authorization applied for by purchasers on 


portable elevators. 
vised control or other 


PD-411. 


L-91: 
Bans manufacture 


specific WPB authorization, except for Army 


or Navy. Deliveries must be authorized on 


PD-418. Bans use of monel, nickel, nickel 
silver, and nickel-chrome steels in produc- 
tion of new machinery, unless sveci by 


certain governmental agencies. Manufactur- 
ers and distributors must file report by 7th 


of each month on PD-419. 


L-92: Fishing Tackle, effective April 23, 1942, 


last amended Nov. 18, 1942. Prohibits use of 
metals, plastics and cork in making non- 
commercial tackle, except fish hooks. which 


may be made quarterly at 12%% of 1941 


total. Prohibits use for repairing such tackle 


or for production of repair parts, except 
parts fully fabricated or in process on Nov. 
42. 


L-93: Golf Clubs, effective April 9, 1942, last 
amended Oct. 12, 1942. Prohibits use of 
iron, steel, other critical metals, plastics and 
cork in making golf clubs. Use of critical 
materials prohibited for manufacture of re- 
pair and replacement parts, except com- 
pletely fabricated ‘parts in manufacturers’ 
stocks on Oct. 12, 1942. 


L-97: Railroad Locomotives, effective April 4, 
1942; last amended Jan. 1. 1943. Freezes fin- 
ished units in producers’ hands and hibits 
production except in accordance with sched- 
ules issued by WPB. L-97-a, April 4, anplies 
same tions to railroad cars. L-97-a-1, 
April 24, 1942, cancels all A-2 or lower 
ratings assigned prior to April 29, (includ- 
ing those on material for freight car con- 
struction). Builders may sell any material 
to other builders or to railroads. L-97-b. 
Aug. 8. 1942, requires WPB authorization 
for production or delivery of railroad-type 
industrial cars. 


L-98: Domestic Sewing Machines, effective 
April 25, 1942; last amended Jan. 2, 194%. 
Bans production of new machines. Limits 
use of iron and steel for needles in 1945 
to 75% of 1940-1941 total; for other parts 
to 62%%. Restricts use of copper and cop- 
per-base alloy to conducting electricity and 
to 50% of the 1940-1941 total. Bans use 
of other nonferrous metals. 


L-100: Compressors. effective April 17, 1942 
All new, used and reconditioned heavy com- 
pressors placed under allocation. Manufac- 
turers prohibited from —— orders un- 
less authorized on PD-420. PD-415 is appli- 
cation for authority to place order. PD-416 
application for permission to make delivery 


L-101: Passenger Carriers, 
1942. 


L-102: Used Generators and Steam Boilers, 
effective April 11, 1942. Prohibits sale, lease 
or option of used electric generating equip- 
ment or used steam ilers without 

authorization, unless value is less than $1000 


L-103: Glass May 11, 


Containers, effective 
1942; last amended Jan. 15, 1948. Prohibits 
manufacture not conforming to 


specified 
28 





Application for such authority made on 
PD-397. 


Laundry Equipment (commercial), effec- 
tive April 18, 1942; last amended Dec. 14, 
1942. commercial 
laundry and dry cleaning equipment without 


standards. Permits use of non-standard con- 
tainers for paint until April 1. 


L-104: Metal Hairpins and Bob Pins, effec- 
tive April 25, 1942. They may be sold only 
in packages containing less than 100 pins. 
Length restricted to two inches or s-~aller. 
Amendment, Sept. 25, permits production at 
25% of 1941 rate. Inventory of raw materials 
restricted to 30-day requirements. 


L-105: Helmets, effective April 29, 1942. Limits 
production and sale of helmets for civilian 
= except on government or United Nation 
orders. 


L-106: Copper Use in Motor Vehicles, effective 
a 5, 1942; last amended March 10, 1943. 
ibits use of copper or copper alloys in 
making all but 15 specified operating parts. 
Exempts parts made for Army and Navy if 
specified in prime contract. f 


L-107: Extended-Surface Heating Equipment, 
effective June 13, 1942. Includes unit heat- 
ers, unit ventilators, blast heating coils, 
convectors and winter air conditioners. Pro- 
hibits delivery, except to Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission or Coast Guard, unless au- 
thorized on PD-412A by WPB. Suppliers file 
PD-467 by 15th each month to report pre- 
ceding month’s deliveries. 


L-108: Finishes of Metalworking Equipment, 
effective April 27, 1942. Finishes limited to 
one coat of primer or sealer; no filler; two 
coats of paint, enamel or lacquer of “old 
machine-tool gray.” 


L-110: Electroplating and Anodizing Equiv- 
ment, effective May 11, 1942. Limits sales 
to A-1-j or higher ratings. 


L-l1l: Hand Trucks, effective May 7. 1942 
last amended April 13, 1943. Restricts 
manufacture and sale of material-handling 
equipment. 


L-112: Industrial Power Trucks, effective July 
10, 1942. Prohibits manufacturers from ac- 
cepting orders unless rated A-9 or higher on 
PD-1A or PD-3A certificate. Production lim- 
ited to “approved standard models”. Limits 
use of specified critical materials. 


L-114: Safety Equipment, effective May 5. 
1942; last amended Feb. 15, 1943. Use of 
scarce material banned, except on orders 
rated A-2 or higher if made from parts 
manufactured prior to May 5, or for cer- 
tain specified parts, or for delivery to Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission under specified 
conditions. Bans use of copper and copper- 
base alloys in certain types of equipment. 


L-117: Heavy Power & Steam Equipment, ef- 
fective May 18, 1942; last amended Nov. 4, 
1942. Limits sales and deliveries to govern- 
ment and Lend-Lease orders rated A-9 or 
higher assigned by PD-3A countersigned prior 
to May 18, or by PD-1A. Affects other than 
marine units. Amendment, June 8, permits 
deliveries on A-9 or higher ratings assigned 
bv PD-4X or PD-25A. Manufacturers must 
file PD-665 with WPB by 15th of each month, 
listing unfilled orders at erd of preceding 
month and production schedule. 


L-123: Industrial Equipment, May 26, 1942. 
amended Aug. 27. Limits sales to A-l-c or 
higher ratings. Covers conveying machinery, 
mechanical power transmission equipment, 
industrial fans and blowers, turbo blowers, 
industrial compressors and pumps, electric 
motors 1 horsepower and over, industrial 
hand trucks, stationary steam engines ex- 
cept marine and generator sets, industrial 
air washers and heat exchangers, passenger 
or freight elevators, electric controls for 
motors 1 horsepower and over. 


L-126: Refrigeration & Air Conditioning Ma- 
chinery, effective July 3. 1942, last amended 
March 27, 1943. Provides for specifications 
and restrictions for production of such equip- 
ment. Schedule I—Restricts production of 
self-contained drinking coolers to 5, 10 
and 20 gallon marine types; Schedule II— 
Permits production of certain types of water- 
cooled ‘condensing units for specific uses; 
extends on use of metal bases 
and fan shrouds; prohibits use of copper or 

r-base alloy tubing or pipe for spe- 
purposes; Schedule ITI—Changes 
amounts of nonferrous metals used in mak- 





construction of certain essential parts; Sched- 
ule V—Restricts output of commercial! 
reach-in refrigerators to four sizes and of 
walk-in refrigerators to nine sizes; limits 
use of metals used in component parts; Sched- 
ule VI—Prohibits use of copper or copper- 
base alloy tubing or pipe for refrigerant 

with certain stated exceptions; 
prohibits use of copper tubing or pipe for 


L-128: Automotive Exhaust Valves, effectiv: 
Joly ie 1942. Permits use of chromium and 
nickel only in valve head. Prohibits sale 
unless consumer turns in used valve which 
cannot be reconditioned. Valves made under 
specifications for medium and heavy trucks 
may not be used in passenger cars or light 
trucks. Does not apply to Army, Navy or 
Maritime Commission orders. 


L-131: Officers’ Military Insignia, effective July 

20, 1942. Limits use of copper in “gold 
insignia and prohibits use of alu- 
minum, cork, nickel and nickel silver, rub- 
ber, tin, cadmium, rhodium and chromium 
in making officers’ military insignia. L-131-a, 
Aug. 28, 1942, permits sales by persons cer- 
tified by Adjutant General, War Department 


L-134: Instruments. Valves and Re«ulators, e‘ 
fective May 26, 1942, last amended Jan. 30, 
1948. Sets up specifications for 28 items form- 
ing component parts of industrial processing 
instruments, valves and regulators. Limits 
use of instruments containing chromium and 
nickel to certain operating conditions. Pro- 
hibits deliveries against orders rated below 
A-l-c, repair parts below A-8, except for 
orders from specified government agencies 
Restricts oe named and deliveries in ac- 
cordance with specified uses. Exempts in 
struments containing no nickel or chromium 
instruments made before May 26, 1942; 
safety valves. 


L-135: Wood Upholstered Furniture, Aug. 8, 
1942. Bans production of furniture con- 
taining iron or steel other than joining hard 
ware. 


L-136: Church Goods, effective June 23, 1942. 
last amended Feb. 11, 1943. Limits use of 
specified critical materials in class A prod- 
ucts. Prohibits use in class B products. 


L-139: Dental Equipment, June 25, 1942 
Schedule I reduces by about 50% types 
and sizes of dental excavating burrs per- 
mitted to be manufactured. 


L-140: Cutlery, effective June 1, 1942, last 
amended Aug. 25. 1942. Iron and steel use 
limited. to following percentages of rate for 
year ended June 30, 1941; 100% in making 
industrial food processing instruments; 60% 
for cutlery used in homes, shops, hotels, etc., 
to prepare foods; 35% for cutlery used in 
serving and eating food, and ordinary scis- 
sors. Use banned for unessertial cutlerv 
Exempts orders placed by War Shipping Ad- 
ministration pot military orders placed by 
jobbers, wholesalers and other dealers. 


L-142: Metal Doors, effective Sept. 16, 1942. 
Prohibits production of metal doors. frames 
and shutters, except A-10 repair orders and 
fire doors meeting certain specifications and 
airplane hangar doors. 


L-143-a: Rubber Processing Equipment, issued 
March 26, 1943; supersedes L-143, revoked 
April 9, 1943; Places control in Office of 
Rubber Director. Prohibits production re- 
conditioning and rebuilding of 81 specified 
types of equipment without authorization ob- 
tained on PD-552 (Revised). 


L-144: Laboratory Equipment, effective June 
12, 1942; last amended March 24, 1943 
Purchases over $50 must be authorized by 
WPB. PD-620 is purchase application. Pro- 
hibits sale or delivery of equipment contain- 
ing critical material except for certified es- 
sential uses. Exempis reagent chemicals 
from restrictions. Orders placed by armed 
forces and specified government agencies are 
exempt. 


L-145: Aircraft Bearings, effective June 9. 
1942. Restricts production of control and 
pulley bearings to certain specified makers. 


L-146: Welding Rods, Electrodes, effective 
June 18, 1942. Revoked Dec. 9, 1942. Pur- 
chase applications for repair work should be 
sent to local WPB office for less. than $50 
and to ‘Washington office for over $50, i! 
preference rating is necessary. 


L-147: Machine Tools, effective July 10, 1942 
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L-158: Automotive 


L-159: Plastics Ma 


L-161: Electric F 


L-170: Farm 


May 10, 1943 


Prohibits production of tools calling for spe- 
cial electrical specifications after July 15. 


1-148: Wire Communication Equipment, effec- 
tive Sept. 7, ne nn April 1, 1948. 
Superseded by U 
L-151: water Sens, Daly 81, 1942. Pro- 
pay ns household electric meters 
after Sept. 26, 1942. Curtails output im the 
interim to 2.5 per cent of number made in 
year 1941. No unless: 
for use of Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
or War Shipping Administration; delivered 
under preference rating assigned by P-46 as 
amended; authorized by WPB. Repair parts 
not affected. Makers report to WPB by 10th 
each month on PD-423. 


L-152: Baby oo effective June 13, 1942. 
Confines metal by manufacturers to 
iron, steel, gold, r #, Iron steel use 
restricted to 6 Ib. per carriage and to 3 Ib. 
per stroller, aoe ag | ware; use per Deby 
r restricted to hardware. Production of 
carriages and strollers limited to rate dur- 
ing year ended June 30, 1941. 


L-154: Power, Steam and Water Auxiliary 

Equipment, effective June 17, 1942; last 
amended Nov. 21. Schedule I use of 
stainless steel or nickel alloys in manufacture 
of water meters. Copper and its alloys 
eliminated from all parts except interna! 
gears and workings Tin use prohibited 
except as alloy in copper. Permits use up to 
60% of materials and parts on hand July | 
but output cannot exceed 12%% of ship- 
ments during year ended May 31, 1942. 
Schedule Il, prohibits copper, nickel and tin 
use in steam surface po ne mw Hs tube sheets. 
Requires condenser tubing to be made of ad- 
miralty or muntz metal. Schedule III is- 
—_ Nov. 21, 1942; revoked March 1, 
1943. 


L-157: Hand Tool Simplification, effective July 

20, 1942, last amended April 15, 1943. 

Authorizes issuance of schedules specifying 

types, sizes and specifications of various tools 

permitted to be manufactured. Schedule I 

covers hand shovels, spades and scoops; 

Schedules II and III, axes, saws, hatchets, 

hammers; Shcedule IV, heavy 

; § ule V, gardening im- 

ts and industriai tools. Limitations on 

mged axe items do not apply to Lend-Lease 
or BEW licensed export orders. 


Replacement Parts, July 

4, 1942; last amended March 11, 1943. Pro- 
hibits producers from manufacturing and buy- 
ing at a rate which will make value of in- 
ventory greater at end of any quarter than 
it was on April 1, 1943. Allows producers 
60-day period each quarter within which to 
adjust their inventories. New part may not 
itioned 


stalled by producer or distributor. 
manufacturers to schedule production as if 
orders received had a rating of AA-2X. 


Molding chinery, effective 
July 4, 1942: last amended April 14, 1948 
Prohibits production and delivery except as 
specifically authorized by WPB. Delivery of 
maintenance or repair parts must be speci- 
fically ciinetiees enum except: from inventory to 
repair breakdown; for maintenance of a 
minimum practicable working inventory. Ex- 
empts used fixtures and small sample molds 
producing pieces of 30 grams or less. File 
PD-741 for authorization required 


uses, effective Sept. 9, 1942; 
last amended Dec. 31, 1942. Prohibits use of 
copper or its alloys to make fuses, other 
than current carrying parts. Bans assembly 
of fuses containing copper other than cur- 
rent carrying parts. Restricts manufactur- 
ers’ sales to other manufacturers or to or- 
ders rated we 1-j or higher, except orders 
covered by L-158. 


L-163: Turbo-Blowers, effective Aug. 7, 1942. 


Requires authorization on PD-616A for pur- 

chasing blowers covered by order definitions. 
lied Oct. 1 to include blowers with ca- 

pacity of 5000 cu. ft. per min. or more. 


L-168: Fixtures, 
eff Sept. 18, 1942. Prohibits manufac- 
ture or sale not 


under 
may be sold, and restricts metal use in their 
manufacture. 


Machinery, effective Oct. 21, 1942; 
last amended Apri] 6, 1943. Restricts man- 





at ee Portable 


L-180: Replacement Storage 


L-182: Commercial 


L-187: Cast Iron 








ufacture for the period ending Sept. 30, 1943, 
to specified quotas for new machinery and 
parts, based on the 1940-4] 

. Orders 
by 10th of 
each month; also PD-387 if exporter. L-170-a, 
Nov. 7 1942, bans use of copper and copper 


base alloy products in manufacture of farm 
tractors, engi power units, or repair parts 
other than for specified purposes. 


L-172: Heat Exchangers, effective Aug. 5, 1942; 
last amended 


Nov. 2, 1942. Provides for 
complete allocation. Requires authority on 
PD-615A to place or accept orders. Re- 
Ty aa on surface condensers covered in 


L-173: Space Heaters, effective Aug. 5. Pro- 


hibits production of space heaters calling for 
use of fuel oil or gas, except to fill military 
orders. Replacement parts may be made. 
Amended Sept. 19 to exempt gas units. 


L-174: Manufactured Gas, effective Aug. 25, 


1942; last amended Jan. 20, 1943. Provides 
for adequate deliveries to war and essential 
industries. Limits civilian use to existing 
consumers. Prohibits installation of gas 
equipment if gas delivery for such equip- 
ment is not permitted. 


L-175: Watches, effective Aug. 7, 1942. Pro- 


hibits sale of railroad standard watches by 
manufacturers except to fill orders for Army 
or for time service employes of railroads. 


Electric Fans, effective Sept. 
942; last amended April 7, 19438 
Bane stocks in hands of manufacturers. 
Application for release must be made to 
made to WPB on PD-556. Limits output to 
marine types for shipboard use. Permits 
manufacture oe fan blades and electric motors; 
use of co _in production of parts which 
conduct e current; in bearings, if no 
other material is practicable. Inventories 
limited to volume of sales in preceding six 
months and must be reported on PD-665 by 
10th of each month. 


Batteries, eflective 
Aug. 29, 1942; last amended Jan. 5, 1943. 
Limits output in 1943 to 100% of 1941 sales 

on following quarterly basis: 22%% in Ist 
ond 2nd; 30% in Srd; 25% in 4th. Limits in- 
ventories to 1/8 of 1941 sales for producers; 
90-day supply for distributors. Users re- 
aed to turn in old batteries when buying 
replacements. Producers report quarterly 
shipments on PD-765. 


Cooking Equipment, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1942. Restricts use of iron and 
steel for some 4 to 75% of 1941 total; 
bans output of other specified types. Apply 
for sales authorization on PD-638A. Inp- 
ventory reports due by 10th of month on 
PD-638. 


L-183: Electronic Equipment, effective Oct. 3. 


1942. Prohibits production in excess of a 
minimum inventory required to meet deliv- 
eries on orders rated A-3 or higher, in no 
case exceeding 12%% of total 1941 sales. 
Bans transfers except on orders rated A-3 or 
t. Exempts devices used in hearing aids, 
te me and telegraph equipment, medical 
therapeutic equipment ‘and light and 
power equipment. L-183-a, Oct. 26, 1942; 
last amended Dec. 16, 1942. Effective Feb. 
15, 1943, producers must schedule deliveries 
under precedence list issued by Joint Com- 
munications Board of Army and Navy. 


L-185: Water Heaters, effective Dec. 19, 1942. 


Prohibits manufacture: of gas fired and oil 
fired water heaters except for war housing; 
of solar water heaters. Restricts amount of 
metal used in production: of coal fired water 
heaters to amount used in like 1941 quarter; 
of indirect water heaters to 50% of amount 
used in like 1941 quarter. Prohibits manu- 
facture of metal jackets for water heaters 
i . Limits use of copper 
base alloy to controls and safety 


Permits use of copper in making repairs and 
requires return of all replaced copper scrap 
to scrap dealers. Restricts amount of meta! 
used to make repair parts to amount used 
for same purpose in like 1941 quarter. 


effective Nov. 6, 


months of 1948 may use 18% and may 
ship boilers containing 4%% of iron and 


L-190: Scales, Oct. 10, 1942. 





steel put into process during 1940. Manv- 
facture of parts to convert from oil or gas 
burning to solid fuel exempt from restric- 
tions. Manufacturers must file PD-639 by 
10th of each month 


L-188: Loose Leaf Metal Parts, Aug. 3, 1942 


Limits quarterly use of iron and steel to 
make blank book and loose-leaf metal parts 
and units to 7.5% of 1941 use. Bans making 
of certain books and parts. 


Prohibits pro- 
duction of: household scales; commercial 
scales for retail trade. Limits output of 
clinical mailing parcel post and dietetic 
scales to 25% of 1941 total. Bans use of 
brass in major parts of industrial scales and 
in all weights, except for analytical balances 
Restricts sales. Permits production of repair: 
parts for all scales, except household up to 
150% of 1941 production. 


L-192: Construction Machinery, Nov. 7, 1942; 


last amended Nov. 17, 1942. Halts pro- 
duction for civilian use of certain types 
needed for armed services; all other pro 
duction restricted to approved schedules 
Civilian purchase and use of new equipment 
on Schedule A for private account permitted 
only under specifiic WPB authorization 
Private owners must register 30 days prio 
to sale, lease or use on any other project 
any unit listed in Schedule A on WPB form 
1159. Application to purchase made on 
PD-556. Production schedules, inventory re 
ports and shipping schedules filed on PD 
697 by 15th of each month 


L-193: Conveying Machinery, effective Oct. 7 


1942; last amended April 5, 1943. Requires 
purchasers to file PD-681. Manufacturers 
must file PD-682 by 15th of month, showing 
production and delivery schedules All or 
ders must be authorized by WPB with cer 
tain exceptions. Used conveying machinery 
and mechanical power transmission equip 
ment exempt. Imposes restrictions on use 
of metals in specified machinery. 


L-196: Used Construction Equipment, effective 


Aug. 31, 1942; last amended Jan. 9, 1945 
Bans export of equipment unless by armed 
forces or upon WPB authorization 


L-197: Steel Shipping Drums, effective Sept 


14, 1942, last amended Jan. 29, 1943. Pro- 
hibits use of new or used drums for packing 
specified list of products. Manufacturers 
must emboss “X"’ on bottom of drums made 
after Sept. 30. Prohibits sale or delivery 
of new or used drums without “X"". Exempts 
drums: for repair and maintenance opera- 
tions aboard ship; exceeding 30-gal. capacity 
lighter than 23-gage; and containing mate- 
rials incorporated in certain military items 


L-199: Plumbing, Heating Tanks, effective 


Dec. 19, 1942. Prohibits with minor ex- 
ceptions manufacture or installation of metal 
tank supports, metal tank jackets, and in 
stallations of nonferrous metal, stainless steel 
or monel metal tanks. Prohibits use of cop 
per or copper-base alloy in manufacture of 
tanks but rmits use in making repairs, 
requiring all replaced copper scrap returned 
to scrap dealers Provides specifications 
and simplified. practices for manufacture of 
black iron and galvanized iron range boilers 
and expansion tanks. Provides for manu 
facture or repair and replacement parts but 
restricts use of metal in any quarter to not 
more than amount used in like production in 
corresponding 1941 quarter. 


L-201: Tire Chains, effective Oct. 31, 1942 


Use of metal restricted to low carbon steel 
Bans metallic plating. Restricts sizes and 
types. 


L-203: Combat Measuring Instruments, effe< 


tive Oct. 13, 1942. Prohibits sales of speci 
fied types unless authorized. Purchasers 
must apply on PD-674. Manufacturers must 
file PD-675 and PD-676. 


L-204: Telephone Sets, effective Oct. 17, 1942; 


last amended Feb. 27, 1948. Restricts pro- 
duction of civilian telephone sets, including 
intercommunicating systems. Manufacture 
of repair or replacement parts unaffected. 


L-205: House Trailers, effective Nov. 1, 1942 


Limits production by any manufacturer to 
150 in any one month. Restricts sales. 


L-206: X-Ray Equipment, effective Oct. 20 


Prohibits manufacture of any models or 
types other than those listed in Schedule A, 
used principally by Army and Navy. sales 


g 
or those authorized after filing PD-556. 
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Exempts X-ray tubes, accessories, rts for 
maintenance and repair; used a rebuilt 
equipment. 


L-208: Gold, effective Oct. 8, last amended 
Nov. 19, 1942. Prohibits production of gold 
and breaking out of new ore, except by mines 
assigned serial numbers under P-56. Certain 
8 mines exempted. Bars disposal of any 
machinery or equipment of types listed in 
schedule A of order P-56, from a non-essen- 
tial mine without specific permission of WPB. 


L,-209: Wire Cloths, effective Nov. 4, 1942. 
Prohibits any pulp or paper mill from in- 
creasing its inventory of wire cloths held 
in stock for a machine unit above the num- 
ber specified in an official schedule. 


L-21l: National Emergency Steel Products, 
effective Oct. 23, 1942; last amended March 
17, 1943. Limits sizes, shapes, and sets 
up specifications of: concrete reinforcement 
steel; wheels and tires; barbed wire, wire 
fencing, poultry netting; structurals; axles 
and forgings; mechanical tubing; rails and 
track accessories; carbon steel plates. 


L-212: Incandescent Lighting Fixtures, effec- 
tive March 31, 1943. Restricts use of metal 
in manufacture and imposes certain simpli- 
fications and standardization. 


L-214: Medical Equipment, effective Oct. 24, 
1942. Authorizes issuance of schedules 
establishing simplified practices. Restricts 
materials used in production and subse- 
quent disposition. 


L-215: Textile, Fiber, Clothing, Leather Ma- 
chinery, effective Dec. 26, 1942. Bans pro- 
duction and sale of machinery without specific 
authorization of WPB. Apply for authoriza- 
tion on PD-744 unless machinery is to be part 
of new project in which case PD-200 au- 
thorized by Construction Division is suffi- 
cient. Excludes such machinery as boilers, 
motors, cranes, etc.; machinery covered by 
L-91 and specified used machinery. Textile 
ynachinery maker must file by 15th of each 
month on PD-746 complete production and 
sales schedule. 


L-216: Portable Tools, effective Dec. 4, 1942. 
Provides schedules for standardization and 
simplification of able electric tools, in- 
cluding length of power cable or electric 
cord. 


L-217: Construction Machinery, effective Nov. 
17, 1942; last amended April 27, 1943, De- 
nies use of alloy steel in manufacture of 
scrapers, other than those listed on schedules 
approved by WPB. Prohibits use in produc- 
tion or assembly of scrapers or repair parts 
and in angle-dozers and bulldozers; except 
for use in power control units, prime movers, 
and antifriction bearings if metal is in in- 
ventory on Feb. 1, 1943. Restricts number 
of sizes and types of portable jaw crushers, 
roll crushers, construction concrete mixers; 
truck mixer-agitators; contractors’ dewater- 


ing and supply pumps. 


L-221: Electric Motors, issued Dec. 2, 1942, 
last amended Jan. 15, 1943. Prohibits any 
manufacturer from accepting any order or 
from making any delivery, unless motors 
comply with certain standard specifications 
and design. Restricts deliveries to AA-5 or 
higher orders. 


L-222: Floor Maintenance Machines, Industrial 
Vacuum Cleaners, effective Jan. 8, 1943. Pro- 
hibits production of floor sanding, finishing 
and maintenance machines after March 15 
and limits production of industrial vacuum 
cleaners. Prohibits fabrication of parts. Re- 
stricts sale rental, transfer of specified type. 


L-223: Hard-Surfacing Material, effective Dec. 
2. 1942. Restricts delivery to AA-5 or higher 
orders, except for research work or field 
tests; use for maintenance and repair to a 
specific list of essential types of equipment. 
Limits use for new products to those speci- 
fically permitted by the order; inventories 
to a 60-days’ supply. 


L-225: Electrical Tubing, 
Raceways, effective Dec. 16, 1942. Prohibits 
installations, and deliveries tings 


producers quarterly 
raceways to 50% and by individual producers 
quarterly to one-eighth. 


L-226: Printing Machinery, effective Jan. 4. 
1948. Bans production except for armed 





L-249: 


forces outside of continental U. S. or on 

. Limits delivery of machinery less 
than 5 yrs. old to orders approved by WPB. 
Orders for replacement parts and 
supplies take AA-1 rating and old must 
be to manufacturer or sold as scrap. 
Exempts graphic arts machinery having value 
of $25 or less. 


L-227: Fountain Pens, Pencils, effective Dec. 7, 
1942; last amended Feb. 23, 1943. Limits 
production. Restricts use of iron and steel, 
copper, copper-base alloys, crude rubber 
or reclaimed rubber. Manufacturers must 
file PD-721 by 20th of each month. 


L-229: Railroad Equipment, effective Jan. 1, 
1943. Revoked April 5, 1943. Superseded by 
order P-142. 


L-230: Military Arms, effective Nov. 16, 1942; 
last amended Jan. 6, 1943. Bans sale, trans- 
fer or delivery of military arms, except to 
a governmental agency; for export on an 
authorized export license; with specific au- 
thorization of WPB; or non-operating arms 
to a scrap dealer or melter. Rifles, pistols 

shotguns not covered unless they are 
automatic models. Manufacturers disposing 
of discarded arms must file monthly reports 
with WPB. 


L-234: Industrial Type Instruments, effective 
Dec. 28, 1942. Requires manufacturers of in- 
dustrial thermometers, pressure gages, con- 
trol valves and other specified instruments 
to file monthly reports, showing productive 
capacity, requested future deliveries and pre- 
vious month's production. 


L-236: Hardware, issued Jan. 9, effective 
March 1, 1943; last amended Feb. 25, 1943. 
Establishes simplified practices with respect 
to types, sizes, forms, specifications for build- 
ers’ ishing hardware. vides for manu- 
facture of special export items. Exempts 
articles for use by armed forces, aboard 
ship, railroad, and protection of power 
equipment. 


L-237: Woodworking Machinery, Light Machine 


Tools, effective Feb. 2, 1943. Limits produc- 
tion of tools listed in schedule A to a 60-day 
supply for orders rated A-l-a or higher; and 
to 1624% of 1941 sales for any 60-day period. 
Restricts distributor's inventories to 5 for 
each specified size and type of tool listed 
on schedule A 


L-238: Sun Glasses, effective April 25, 1943. 


Permits use of metal in manufacture of sun 
glasses or cases for sun glasses only to extent 
designated in schedule A of the order. 
Exempts aviation sun glasses manufactured 
for the Army, Navy, and Lend-Lease pur- 
poses, if specifications for such glasses can- 
not be fulfilled within these limitations. Ex- 
emption does not apply to glasses rchased 
by Army or Marine Corps Post Exc es or 
by Navy Ship’s Service Departments. Per- 
mits use of steel for spring clips in slip- 
over types of sun glasses; for half-hinges, 
hinge pins and rivets, snaps for cases; and 
core wire in plastic temples, if manufac- 
tured from wire in the producer's inventory 
on April 23 or from wire obtained by him 
through a special sale as defined in Priorities 
Regulation No. 138. Permits use of brass 
for barrel-hinges, hinge pins, rivets and 
screws to fill orders with preference ratings 
of AA-5 or higher. Permits use of copper 
(strike), zinc, silver, gold and palladium for 
electroplating. Finished parts may be as- 
sembled into products that can be completed 
on or before May 23. 


L-246: Pumps, effective April 12, 1943. For- 


bids sales after May 22 except on approved 
purchase orders; deliveries after May 12 ex- 
cept for the fulfillment of approved pur- 
chase orders. Assigns AA-5 rating to ap- 
— purchase orders. Exempts orders 
‘or repair parts (1) in an amount not exceed- 
ing $500 for any single pump or 50% of 
original sales price of pump to be repaired: 
or (2) in any amount in cases where an actual 
breakdown has suspended or threatens to 
suspend operations. 


Dental Equipment, effective Jan. 20. 
1948. Prohibits production of dental units 
and dental chairs except as authorized bv 
WPB. Manufacturers must file production, 
shipping schedules by 15th of each month on 
PD-774. Manufacture of specified equipment 
banned without WPB authorization or for: 
come Navy, Lend-Lease, or export under 
B license. 


for Electric Motors, effec- 


L-250: Controllers 
tive Feb. 18, 1948. Provides specific sim- 


. Bans use of stainless 
steel except where necessary for operation 


L-272: Industrial T 





of the controller; use of aluminum, r, 
chromium}; nickel, cadmium or their s 
for non-functional parts. Only orders rated 
AA-5 or higher can be accepted after Feb. 
28. Restrictions on manufacture are ef- 
fective for orders placed after March 1, for 
delivery after May 14. Exempts controllers 
for use aboard ship owned by Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission or WSA. 


L-252: Valves and Valve Parts, effective Jan. 
23, 1948; last amended March 2, 1943. Pro- 
hibits production after May 1, 1943, except 
as specifically authorized by WPB or in con- 
formity with stated specifications. Exempts 
cast or forged valves manufactured before 
May 1, 1943. 


L-253: Motor Truck, Trailer Bodies, effective 
Feb. 10, 1943. Prohibits production of all 
types of tank bodies, other than 800 oil tanks 
authorized under L-I-g, its use of iron 
and steel in only speci parts. Prohibits 
manufacture of dump bodies except one 
light and one medium model for which exact 
specifications are given. Exempts Army and 
Navy orders for 60 days and specified 
types thereafter. 


L-254: Air-cooled Engines, effective March 15, 
1943. Prohibits manufacture or assembly 
of any engines not listed in Schedule A. Ex- 
empts for aircraft and motorcycle engines 
as well as following: completion of con- 
tracts entered into prior to March 15: use of 
finished and partly processed parts; manu- 
facture of parts for repair and maintenance. 


L-264: Rectifier Tubes, effective March 10, 
1943. Manufacturers must file quarterly 
production and delivery schedules. Bans use 
of metals in bases for tubes except: iron and 
steel; copper, copper base alloys and zinc 
in protective coatings; copper or copper base 
alloys in military orders; brass in eyelets or 
pins; or as authorized by WPB on PD-556. 


L-268: Oxy-acetylene Apparatus, effective Feb. 


24, 1943. Restricts use of nonferrous metals 
and stainless steels in production of parts 
for oxy-acetylene apparatus. Bars purchase 
orders on preference ratings below AA-5; 
restricts inventories of repair parts to 60 
ays’ supply and spare equipment of 10% 
of operating equipment. Restrictions do not 
apply on apparatus for under-water use; 
for Armed Forces, Maritime Commission, or 
War Shipping Administration; for repair 
parts. 


L-269: Mining Equipment, effective March 11, 


1943. Manufacturers must operate in ac- 
cordance with proposed production and de- 
livery schedules submitted by them on PD- 
815 in triplicate by 15th of each month. 


L-270: Automotive Vehicle Repair and Main- 


tenance Parts, effective April 5, 1943. Pro- 
hibits production of specified maintenance 
equipment, including combustion analyzers, 
frame straightening machines, gasoline mile- 
age testers. Limits production of specified 
items, including axle-bending bars, front- 
end combination inspecting machines, tire 
pumps, and certain of automotive jacks 
to 20% of amount sold during 1941. Per- 
mits production equal to 75% of number 
sold in 1941 of specified items, including 
tire- air gauges, crank shaft and cylinder 
grinders, piston reamers, and transmission 
jacks. Prohibits use of copper or copper- 
base alloy products except: for conducting 
electric current; in bearings, bushings, and 
check valves; where non-corrosive metal is 
required; and when so used, such copper 
products must be reduced to the minimum 
quantity and minimum gauges, sizes, and 
grades necessary for proper operation of the 
equipment. Prohibits use of aluminum, steel 
or other critical materials where use of 
less critical material is practicable. Restricts 
sale or delivery to orders bearing prefer- 
ence rating AA-5 or higher. 


ype Instruments, effective 
Feb. 24, 1948. Simolifies and standardizes 
designs and types of control valves, liquid 
level controllers, pyrometers, resistance 
thermoneters. Exempts valves and con- 
trollers used on ships other than pleasure 
craft; pyrometers and resistance thermom- 
eters for laboratories or for ship use other 
than pleasure vessels. 


L-280: Fans, Blowers, effective Feb. 17, 1943 


Requires scheduling delivery by manufactur- 
ers after Feb. 28. Bars all delivery unless on 
WPB approved order. 


L-288: Grey Cast Iron, Malleable Iron, Brass 
and Bronze F 


effective April 17. 
1943. Establishes sizes for and standards of 
fittings permitted to be produced or sold. 
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“M" Orders 


M-1-d: Jan. 7, 1942. 
re P-12 and M-l-c; last amended 
March 16, 1943. Prohibits use of —— 
cept scrap, without authority of 
Does not to virgin aluminum producers 
or appro’ smelters. Foundries may remelt 
its gates, sprues, risers and defective 


ite scrap at 


one 5 os Sn ene Sa 2 ae 
mary producer if amount generated is 20, 

Ib. or more monthly. All other segregated 
scrap to producers, approved smelters or deal- 
ers. Identity of segregated scrap must be 
certified to seller. Order affects only "To 
containing 15% or more aluminum. To 
comecnienss must be specifically au’ 

WPB. p producers (except ingot nd 
ducers - vmelters) of 500 Ib. monthly file 
WPB-317 monthly; other producers PD-828 
quarterly. All melters and smelters file PD- 
272; all dealers PD-249 by 10th of month. 


M-i-g: Aluminum Pigment, Paint, effective 
March 10, 1942. Prohibits manufacture or 

3 except retail, unless Director of In- 
dustry Operations approves application. Pig- 
Saat manufacturers and paint formulators 
and jobbers report stocks to WPB by 15th 
of each month. 


M-l-h: Bauxite and Alumina, effective Aug. 
1, 1942. Provides full allocation. 


M-1-i: Aluminum, effective Aug. 18, 1942, re- 
voking M-l-e and M-1-f; last amended 
March $1, 1943. Provides for complete al- 
location control of virgin and secondary 
metal. Each producer, approved smelter and 
fabricator must file, on PD-26A, a shipping 
schedule for each month by 15th of second 
preceding month. Prohibits use, except as 
specifically authorized on PD-26A, or as 
otherwise specifically authorized by WPB 
(not including allotments, authorized con- 
trolled materials orders or authorized pro- 
duction schedules under any CMP Regulation) 
in any article except: implements of war; 
aircraft; alloys not exceeding 15% aluminum 
by weight and the aluminum used and 
reported on CMP-13; aluminizing or caloriz- 
ing; anodizing equipment; carbometer wire; 
cathodes for electrolytic refining of zinc; 
cauls for use in manufacture of plywood for 
military purposes; chemical processing equip- 
ment; closures for parenteral solutions and 
blood; diesel engines, the following parts, 
only, out of high-grade aluminum: rotors 
for centrifugal type superchargers; fixed elec- 
trolytic and paper condensers, and mica con- 
densers; flame arrestors, tube blank only; 
for export in forms and shapes described as 
a controlled material in CMP Regulation No. 
1; certain orthopedic equipment; pistons, the 
following types, only, out of high-grade alu- 
minum: for aircraft engines, tank engines. 
tank engines and high performance marine 
gasoline engines, and for Diesel engines 
where piston diameter is 7% inches and 
over; repair and maintenance parts for me- 
chanical or electrical equipment; rotors for 
electric motors; certain scientific research and 
development; thermit reaction; wire for met- 
allizing and rod for welding; X-ray filters. 
Low-grade aluminum may be used in the 
manufacture of: anhydrous aluminum chlor- 
ide, connecting rods for one or two cylinder 
air-cooled gasoline engines; Diesel engines. 
the following parts only: rotors, housings and 
end plates of root-type blowers and diffuser 
rings for centrifugal type super-chargers: hy- 
draulic brake pistons; match plates. patterns, 
core boxes, core dryers and snap flasks; pis- 
tons; steel deoxidizer: portable electric and 
pneumatic tools. Restrictions do not apply in 
manufacture of certain repair parts. Aircraft 
product makers must report inventories on 
PD-40A by 20th of month; other users must 
file CMP-7. = toll agreements must be 
authorized by the Director on PP-114. 


M-2-b: Magnesivem, effective Nov. 14, 1941, 


revoking M-2 and M-2-a. 

lies to all materials and products, in- 
c scrap, principal ingredient of which 
is magnesium. Deliveries are subject to 


monthly allocation by WPB. Magnesium 
products may be used only on orders carry- 
ing a rating of A-1l-j or higher. Alloying any 
material with magnesium without approval of 
WPB All material, in whatever 
form, not being “used to fill orders with rat- 
ings of A-l-j or higher, must be disposed of 
to a producer or approved smelter. 

Prod fabricators, secondary smelters 


branch, giv- 





M-6-a: Nickel, 
amended 


M-6-b: Nickel, effective Jan. 20, 
amend 


M-6-c: Nickel Scrap, effective April 23, 


M-9-a: Copper, effective 





ing shipping schedules. Users report stocks, 
receipts, disposition on PD-173. 


effective Sept. 30, 1941, last 
March 31, 1942. Deliveries to be 
made by producers’ and distributors only as 
authorized by WPB, except to Metals Re- 
serve Co. Order covers nickel salts, oxides, 
tes and solutions, concentrates and 
residues trom which nickel commercially re- 
coverable. 


1942, last 

led Oct. 3, 1942. Restricts use, ex- 
cept where specifically authorized to imple- 
ments of war and other products certified by 
Army-Navy Munitions Board. 


1942. 
Requires’ segregation by all persons handling 
nickel scrap. rs may make deliveries 
only to melters being allocated nickel and 
for use in products for which allocation 
made, or to melters with orders requiring 
nickel and rated higher than A-2. Persons 
enerating scrap containing more than 500 
Ibs. of contained nickel per month or who 
have that amount on hand at end of month, 
or who have on hand at end of month more 
than 30 days’ accumulation of scrap they 
uced (if nickel content more than 100 
bs.) required to report by 15th of each 
month. Use PD-149, 150, 151 for iron and 
steel scrap. 
Amendment, June 19, 1942, requires segrega- 
tion of ferrous nickel scrap in same manner 
as provided in M-24-c. Order provisions 
cover scrap containing 1% or more nickel 
Dealers prohibited from melting scrap with- 
out authorization. 


Aug. 2, 1941, last 
amended March 4, 1943. Supersedes M-9. 
Deliveries by refiners, dealers, brass mills or 
wire mills must be authorized by WPB. Toll 
agreements must be approved by WPB 
Order prohibits sale of copper and its prod- 
ucts by mills or foundries except on A-1-k 
or higher rating. Control of allocation of 
copper to foundries and ingot makers is 
ey in M-9-b. Places control of ware- 
ouse sales of brass, wire mill products en- 
tirely under CMr segulation No. 4. PD-76 is 
copper allocation certificate; PD-123 is de- 
livery report. Users file PD-59D as revised to 
apply for monthly requirements for domestic 
consumption. 


M-9-b: Copper and Copper-Base Alloy Scrap 


and copper base alloy (brass and bronze) 
ingots, effective Sept. 30, 1941, last amended 
March 11, 1943. Brass mill scrap may be de- 
livered only to a scrap dealer or brass mill. 
Dealers may deliver only to another dealer 
or brass mill. No. 1 or 2 copper scrap 
may be delivered only to a dealer or person 
specifically authorized by WPB. Copper clad 
steel scrap and fired artillery and cartridge 
cases may be delivered in excess of 10 lb. 
or copper base alloy scrap containing 0.1% 
or more beryllium may be delivered only 
to persons authorized by WPB to receive 
such scrap. Scrap other than above men- 
tioned grades may be delivered only to a 
scrap dealer or person authorized by WPB. 
A scrap dealer may not accept additional 
scrap inventory exceeds amount sold dur- 
ing the p 60 days. Material bought 
as scrap must be sold as scrap unless other- 
wise authorized. Specific authorization re- 
quired to process scrap or alloy ingots, ex- 

by brass mills which can process brass 
mill scrap without authorization. Ingots may 
be delivered only on specific authorization. 
Alloy ingots can be delivered only to a per- 
son authorized by WPB. Fabricators, ex- 
cept utilities, may not A or remelt scrap 
produced in their own rations, or dispose 
of it except by sale, wit ut permission. No 
fabricator may keep more than 30-days’ 
scrap accumulation, unless total is less than 
l ton. No copper or brass mill scrap may be 
delivered future conversion or toll 
agreements, unless approved by WPB. Ob- 
solete scrap wire or cable used by public 
utility in own operations must be over 5 ft.; 


monthly use limited to 5 tons. Allocation 
certificates must be surrendered by foundries 
and ingot makers to dealers when orders 


placed. Industrial producers of more than 
500 Ib. monthly file PD-226 by 10th of each 
month. Ingot makers fille PD-751 and brass 
foundries PD-59B by 5th of each month. 
Scrap dealers file PD-249 with Bureau of 
Mines by 10th of each month. 


M-9-c: Copper, Oct. 21, 1941, last amended 
April 6. 1943. Bans use of copper or copper 
base alloy in manufacture of any one of 
more than 100 civilian articles. Permits cop- 
per use for essential operating, maintenance 








and jewelry already fabricated. Limits use 
im stove valves and controls. Permitted uses 
named in “Military Exemption List.” Limits 
use of copper engraving plates to those in 
engraver’s possession Dec. $1, 1942, and to 
old plates. Engravers must sell as scrap dur- 
ing each quarter 3 Ib. of old plates for each 
pound of copper products engraved. Amounts 

by printing industry for other purposes 
limited to 60% of base period. 


M-9-c-l: Copper in Shoes, effective March $1, 
1942, use of copper in making shoe findings 
(eyelets, hooks, etc.) prohibited. 


M-9-c-2: Copper in Jewelry, prohibits copper 
use in making jewelry atver May 15, 1y42 


M-9-c-3: Copper in Printing. Bans manufac- 
ture and delivery of paste, ink or leaf with 
bronze powder after Dec. 27, 1942, if powder 
manufactured after March $1, 1942. 


M-9-c-4: Copper in Building, effective July 22, 
last amended Oct. 28, 1942. Restricts use 
for repairs to 25 Ib. or less and then on: 
when users possessed them on Oct. 27. De 
liveries may be made only to scrap dealers, 
brass mills or government agencies 


M-ll: Zinc, effective July 11, 1941, last 
amended Feb. 9, 1943, setting up complete 
allocation, including remelt and scrap. Con- 
sumers apply to WPB monthly on PD-94A 
for allocation certificate, forwarding certificate 
to producer to receive shipment. Dealers 
report inventories and deliveries on PD-450 
by 15th each month. Limits delivery by 
dealers to orders rated AA-5 or higher. Pex 
mits shipment of scrap only to dealers, pro 
ducers and manufacturers for use in spe 
cified products. M-ll-a, effective June | 
1942; last amended March 20, 1943 re 
quires zinc oxide producers to set aside quan 
tities monthly tor pool, as ordered by 
WPB. Producers may satisfy commitments to 
any one customer in full up to 2000 Ib 
monthly. Buyers file PD-62 to request al 
location following month. M-11-L, prohibits 
delivery of zinc dust except: in amount 
specified in WPB’s allocation certificate; 75 
lb. or less monthly; to Metals Reserve Co., 
or under BEW export license. Ban pro- 
duction under toll agreements Producers 
file PD-758 monthly; application for alloca- 
tion certificate must be filed by 15th of month 
on PD-755 


M-15-b: Rubber, effective Dec. 11, 1941, last 
amended April 13, 1943. Supplants M-15. 
Restricts use in making any civilian product 
to specific WPB allocations. Stocks and con- 
sumption reported by 15th each month to 
WPB on PD-49. M-15-c, effective Dec. 27, 
1941, restricts sales of new tires and tubes, 
subject to Rationing Regulation No. 1, M-15- 
b-1, Jume 12, 1942; last amended Jan. 22, 
1943. Sets up complete specifications for man- 
ufacture of 31 classes of products. M-15-f, 
July 31, bans rubber cement use in certain 
products, M-15-g, Jan. 17, 1943, provides 
that no rubber tires for industrial power 
trucks be delivered for replacement = 
poses except to fill A-l-a or higher orders 


M-17: Pig Iron, Aug. 1, 1941; last amended 
March 28, 1942. Customers submit monthly 
requirements by filing with producers by the 
5th of the month on Form PD-69. By the 5th 
of each month customers must file Form 
PD-70 with Iron and Steel Branch, WPB, 
showing stocks, consumption and require- 
ments for following month. Producers must 
file by the 12th PD-71, by 15th PD-7I1D, 
covering proposed shipments for coming 
month. Such shipments may not be made 
until approved by WPB. All tonnage allo- 
cated on PD-71C, 


M-18-a: Chromium, Nov. 29, 1941: last amend 
ed Feb, 4, 1942. Supplants M-18. Covers ores 
or concentrates, ferrochromium and combi- 
nations with other elements, chromium re- 
fractory material and scrap or secondary 
material. All melting and deliveries must be 
authorized by WPB. Use of chromium oxide 
for manufacture of chromium chemicals from 
ores or concentrates must not exceed monthly 
average consumption during period July 1, 


1940, through June 30, 1941. 


M-18-b: Chromium Chemicals, effective March 
26, 1942, last amended Jan. 7, 1943. Re- 
moves previous restrictions on use. Limits in- 
ventory to 30-day supply. 


M-19: Chlorine, effective July 26, 1941; last 
amended July 6, 1942. Provides for direct 


allocation. Places producers’ shipments of 
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calcium hypoehlorite and chloride of lime 
under allocation. 


M-20-a: Calcium-Silicon, effective Nov. 29, 
1941. Revokes —_— All shipments are un- 
der direct allocation. 


M-21: Iron and Steel, Aug. 9, 1941; last 
amended April 1, 1943. Prohibits deliveries 
of iron and steel products except: on au- 
= controlled material order; prior 
July 1, 1943, on A-10 or higher ra CM hee. 

distributors to extent permitted a Cc ~_ 


or directed by WPB purchase “= cab 
be identified by CMP allotment, number or 
symbol, such identification must accompany 
pure order in lieu of following state- 
ment, signed by purchaser and ome of- 
ficial: “The —— certifies the 
producer and to ar Production “Board 
that the | po herein is to fill or- 
ders in group classification———.” Salvaged o: 
used materials are excluded from provisions 
of the order. Producers file with Bureau of 
Census PD-138 by 15th of month to report 
shipments and PD-139 by 10th to report un- 
filled orders and contracts for products re- 
— for shi t. Producers file with 
teel Division , 2th of month PD-169 
(revised) te report steel plate schedule and 
PD-169A to report summary of steel plate 
rolling schedule for succeeding month. 


M-21-a: Alloy Iron, Alloy Steel, Electric Fur- 
nace Carbon Steel, effective Sept. 16, 1941, 
revok M-5, wag - M-5-b. Last amended 
April 1943. ifies quantities and 
forms of alloys in - y iron or steel. Re- 
quires use of certain percentage of chrome- 
bearing scrap in production of stainless steel 
castings and rolled products. Requires use 
of alloy steel turnings in an amount not less 
than 8%, including machine shop turnings 
in an amount not less 4 per cent, of 
total weight of alloy steel ingots and cast- 

produced each month. Deliveries under 
agreements must be approved by WPB. 
Alloy iron or steel is defined as containing 
manganese in excess of 1.65%, or silicon in 
excess of 0.60% (5% for iron), or copper in 
excess of 0.60%, or any other element added 
to obtain a desired alloyi effect. Melting 
and deliveries must be made only as author- 
by WPB. Tool Steel as defined in 
M-21-h, alloy iron, alloy steel or electric 
furnace m steel castings are exempted. 
Buyers must describe end-use of material 
ordered. Producers must file PD-391, 391-A 
by -% and PD-440 with WPB by 12th of 
month, 


M-21-b: Steel Warehouses, effective Sept. 3, 
1941; revoked April 1, 1943. 


M-21-b-1: General Steel 
Dealers, effective April 1, 1948. 
eee, to deal only in those uct 
roups types of steel in whi they 
ealt in “a. werter of 1941 and which 
have been cert on PD-83-b. Restricts 
gueatiy of prime ety material which may 

be bought each quarter if 1940 of 
any one group included more 25% of 


(as to SF fo ee : — or in 
as to stain- 

or other alloy general steel ucts) to 
uantity au in CMr (a cer- 
daicate Orders for ry of 
carbon general stee PP aig any producer 
to warehouse — 7. 0 or of stain- 


supported by exe-t sled out 
ot a 


i warehouses bey oe " materials 
using Ouril) —. to i sulese steel sold 
in accordance with 
Cc lus small amounts 


this 
pursuant to paragra (d) of Te 
-21-b-1, and is an razah controlled 
material order.” Provides that dealers om 





steel products. Dealers’ orders for replace- 
rtified 


ment of sales must be ce 

by following 

‘The unde rn certifies to the 
seller and to War Production Board that 


place in badges general steel products of the 


same and weight delivered by the un- 
dersigned. within 90 days preceding the date 
of this order and in accordanace with CMP 


Regulation No. 4 (or Supplementary Order 
M-21-b). This constitutes an authorized con- 
trolled material order’, signed by dealer and 
authorized official. Permits mee eager of 
warehouse stocks for a particular claimant 
agency, where such ear-marking is agreed 
upon by the Steel Division and the claimant 
agency involved. Permits delivery from such 
ear-marked stocks only in accordanace with 
specific directions issued at the time the 
stock is ear-marked. 


Warehouses must file PD-83 (revised) with 
Bureau of Census by 15th of each month, 
unless total base tonnage of all general steel 
products is 150 tons or less in which case 
PD-83 shall be filed only by 15th of July, 
October, and January for preceding calendar 
quarter. 


M-21-b-2: Merchant Trade Products Ware- 
houses and Dealers, effective April 1, 1943. 
Supersedes M-21-b which is revoked. Per- 
mits warehouses to place orders for certain 
merchant trade products up to percentage of 
mill production set aside for warehouses 
under Steel Division Production Directives. 
Warehouses must place their orders for such 
products only with producers with whom 
they have a base tonnage. Such orders are 
cnee authorized controlled ‘ material or- 
ers. 


Warehouses may replace in stock, without 
limit as to quantity, merchant trade prod- 
ucts of the same type it sold on authorized 
controlled material orders during preceding 
90 days or on orders rated AA-5 or higher. 
Stock replacement orders when accompanied 
by CMP-11 can be placed with any producer 
and are considered controlled material orders. 
Warehouses obtain a separate group of mer- 
chant trade products (such as wire fence, 
oy ties, and other products widely used 
by farmers) directly from their pages sup- 
plying ee: up te a _y percent- 
age of their base tonnage, these orders 
are not considered authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders. Requires mills to fill such or- 
ders only after all authorized controlled ma- 
terial orders for the same product group in 
the same month have been filled. Ware- 
house can obtain earlier deliveries on such 
orders by gving them status of authorized 
CM orders by filing with the producer CMP- 
11. indicating the tonnage delivered during 
the preceding 90 days on orders bearing al- 
lotment numbers or on orders rated AA-5 
or higher. Use PD-83-e to shift total base 
tonnage for any of these product groups from 
one producer to another. 


Dealers must operate entirely on stock re- 
placement basis but can shift freely among 
various merchant trade products. Form PD- 
83-g may be used up to July 1 instead of 
CMP-11 to extend allotment numbers of 
specific claimant agencies or orders rated 
AA-5 or higher. File PD-83-i quarterly if 
base tonnage of specified products exceeds 
240 net tons. Producers of products for 
which warehouse load has been established 
file PD-83-f. 


M-2l-c: Steel Plates, issued Feb. 16, 1942. 


Includes carbon and alloy steel plates 3/16- 
inch or thicker, over 48-inches wide; %-inch 
or thicker, over 6-inches wide; 7.65 pounds 
per square foot or heavier, over 48-inches 
wide; 10.2 unds per square foot or heav- 
ier, over b-inches wide. S steel 
plate sizes are Mg leech or — RA, 
inches 


and ‘eS 7 

foot or heavier, 10 inches and wider. ee 
tomers must file PD-298 with producers by 
Ist of month month in polly ship- 
ments required. Two co with 
producer. one copy with Pate te & Shans Unit 
WPB. Producers report to WPB daily and 

weekly by wire on plate shipments, and 
monthly on PD-169 and 169A on schedules 
for following month. Amendment, July 27, 
limits deliveries to rating of A-1-k or higher 
with certain exceptions. 


M-21-d: High Chromium Steel, Jan. 6, last 


amended Nov. 18. 1942. Bans delivery or 
use of corrosion or heat-resistant alloy iron 


a not apply to fully fabricated articles or 
orders en PD-391 for alloy 
ie nck. 





M-2l-e: Tin Plate, Terme Plate, Long T 
effective Feb. 3, last amended Dec. 11, 942. 
Limits use for cans and closures to extent 
authorized by M-81 and M-104, 


Permits uses following 
with um coating per base box: for 
baking for institutions and commercial 
bakers, i BSS, tin te 1.25 Ib., elec- 
trolytic plate | -. dairy equipment, 
hot dipped plate 3.30 for cheese vats 
plate 11 Ib.; _ gas meters, dipped 


dipped 

plate 3.3 Ib. electrolytic 0.50 Ib., short 

ternes 4 Ib.; for oil Jan- 

8 lb., long ternes 4 Ib., 
pinning cylinders and card screens, 

dipped plate 1.25 Ib. short ternes 1.30 Ib. 

Producers file PD-612 by 12th of month. 


M-21-g: Heat-Resistant Chromium or Chro- 

mium-Nickei Alioy tron and Alloy Steel, et 
fective July 2, 1942, Sets up specifications 
for chromium’ and nickel content in such 
steels used in metallurgical furnaces, oil 
refineries, synthetic rubber plants, cement 
mill furnaces and power plant equipment 


M-21-h: Tool Steel, effective Dec. 14, 1942. 
Restricts monthly production of certain high 
molybdenum type steels to 30% manthly 
average melt in 2nd quarter of 1942, and 
deliveries to 75% of same base period in 4th 
“quarter of 1942 and to 35% in Ist quarter 
of 1948. Provides that 75% of all high- 
speed steel orders accepted in any one quarter 
be molybdenum types, and not more than 
25% tungsten type. Melting schedules must 

be filed on PD-440 by 12th of month. 


M-23-a: Vanadium, revlaces M-23, Dec. 20 
1941; last amended Dec. 26, 1942. Includes 
ores or concentrates. Ferrovanadium and 
combinations with other elements, chemical! 
combinations, and scrap or secondary ma- 
terial containing commercially recoverabk 
vanadium, as well as pure vanadium. Estab- 
lishes full allocation, requiring deliveries tu 
be authorized by WPB. Processing per- 
mitted only under provisions of M-21-a. 


M-24: Scrap Iron and Steel, effective Oct. 11, 
1941, last amended Oct. 13, 1942. On or be- 
fore 10th uf each month, producers who dur- 
ing preceding month produced 50 gross tons 
or more of scrap must report to Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsb on Form PD-149, listing 
scrap inventory, production and sales. Deal- 
ers and brokers must file Form PD-151 by 
same date showing scrap inventory, pur- 
chases and sales. Consumers must report 
monthly on Form PD-150 their inventory, 
ony ner receipts and consumption. WPB 

s broad powers to control deliveries of 
scrap. 
M-24-a, effective March 24, 1942, revoked 
Sept. 9, 1942, (see M-72-a). M-24-b, April 
22, 1942, requires segregation of tin plate 
scrap for delivery to steel mills, prohibits 
mixture of such material with other scrap 
in bundle or car. Restrictions on consum- 
ers’ inventories lifted May 23, 1942. 


M-24-c: Alloy Scrap Segregation, effective 
June 17. 1942, last amended Oct. 13. 1942. 
Sets up 20 classifications of alloy steels. Re- 
quires producers of - ag tonnages of scrap 
to segregate accumulations. Prohibits ming- 
ling of segregated scrap except in melting 
process. 


M-24-d: Used Cotton Bale Ties, effective Jan 
1, 1948. Prohibits delivery from plants in 
cotton states except to persons baling cot- 
ton or textile products or to reconditioners. 


M-29: Tungsten, effective Aug. 31, 1941, re- 
voking M-3, M-3-a; last amended Feb. 4, 
1948. Includes secondary material but ex- 
cludes secondary chemicals, including pig- 
ments. WPB authorization required to 
deliver tungsten except in any form to MRC; 
in any form (except in wire, rod, sheet or 

powder) in quantities of 25 Ib. or less 
contained tungsten in any one month; ores 
and concentrates to any producer for benefi 
ciation or to any dealer who may hold ma- 
terial not longer than 120 days. Exempts 
tungsten contact ints from allocation con- 
trol. M-29-b, effective Feb. 14, 1942, last 
amended Feb. 9. 1943. Prohibits use of tunc- 
sten in wheels, gauges and as col- 
~ material for rubber, linoleum, paper 
or similar materials. Other users must limit 
oered tae consumption to 17%% of use in 
led June 30. 1941. Fxemptions: Cer 
tain government contracts; alloy steels; weld- 
ing rods, laboratory, electrical radio, X-ray 
eq e ic relays and electri 
lighting uses if use of less critical materia's 
is impracticable. 
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M-34: T 


M-38: 


M-43: 


M-53: Prin 


M-57: Tung Oil, 


effective Aug. 28, 1941. Placed 
effective 


under allocation Feb. 1, 
1942. Amendment May 22, 1942, 
maximum of toluene by oil pro- 
cessors coke oven operators. 


effective Oct. 4, 1941. Lead re- 
leased Metals Reserve Co. allocated by 
WPB. must file Form PD-66A by 
ag tt DO ew WPB, applying 
for allocation in the following month and de- 
tailing inventories. 


M-38-c: Lead, effective Jan. 10, 1942; last 
amended Feb. 2, 1943. Bans ‘lead use for 
foilowing: Automobile body solder; ballast or 


ensers 
and dental X-ray equipment and 


Cobalt, effective Nov. 3, 1941, last 
amended March 9, 1948. Includes cobalt ~ 
all forms. All deliveries, except 
MRC, over 25 Ib. ny gy A 
authorized by WPB. 


M-40: Sperm Oil, effective Oct. 16, R. .. Ame 
amended Oct. -_ 1942. Placed 

plete allocation May 16, 1942. —s. in 
cabien lubricating or st below or com- 
pounds, if ur agen d be 2 Use 
of 100 Ib. or tted with- 


out authorization. Sellers. oom _ unau- 
thorized delivery of 2000 Ib. per month. 


Tin, effective Dec. 18, 1941; last amend- 
ed Jan. 9, 1943. Revokes M-43-a. All shi 
ments and uses must be authorized by . 
Prohibits use in List A articles; forbids use 
in List B items unless specifically anaes. 
ized by WPB. Restricts use in Schedule I 
articles. Distributor may deliver less than 
8-ton lots but not exceeding 5 tons 
month to regular customers, subject to 
ities Regulation No. 1. Imports must be 
sold to —_ Use PD-213 to apply. for al- 
location. effective Jan. 26, 8 
last aad B may 27, 1948. Forbiae use 
primary repairing meters 
of less than 300 — ft. per © 3 capacity 
unless meter is inaccurate by more than 
bt or minus 4%, meter unrepaired internal- 
for 12 years. Tin-bearing material may 
to repair a meter; having opening 
a, which gas escapes in outsi 


if 
meters brought in for repair. 


M-45: Sheet steel inventory for Steel Drums. 


effective Nov. 17, 1941, last amended April 
8. 1948. Directs reservation by WPB of 
designated quantity of hot and cold-rolled 
sheets owned by drum makers for subse- 
ee usé in making drums for overseas 

ipment of various products. PD-155A is 
authorization to process steel. 


M-49: Iridium, effective Dec. 12, 1941. Forbids 
use of Iridium and alloys in jewelry. 


M-50: Jewel a. issued Jan. 14, 1942, 


last amended Feb. 1948. Provides for 


complete allocation. Sere use of vee bear- 


. Suppliers file 
35; consumers PD-236; producers PD- 


Ink, effective March 30, amend- 
ed June 29, 1942. Limits use of following 
to 70@™ of 194] rate in making printing 
inks: Molybdate orange, chrome green, 

organic ts. Use of chrome pigments, 
iron blue limited to 100% of 1941 rate. 
Amendment, Aug. 15, lifts restrictions on 


orange mineral use. 


M-54: Molasses, effective Dec. $1, 1941. Re- 


stricts monthly deliveries to various 

of purchases up to 50 per cent of monthly 
ag agg Ry Ry AP 
80, . veries for irposes 
Sctisd G0 250 per cont of base nated ante. 


effective Jan. 8, 1942. Sales 
limited to A-2 orders or with 
ing exceptions: 


effective Nov. 1, requires specific authoriza- 
tion for use, except $35 Ib. er less per month. 


May 10, 1948 


M-58: Glycerine, 
ani ehh Sonat ¥. allocation, 
mon er ex- 
cant for war orders and health supplies. Use 
making anti-freeze banned, r uses 
lensed to 70% of average 1940 rate. 


M-59: Palm Oil, effective March 20, 1942; re- 
issued as FDO No. 38, March 24, 1943. 
Transfers control to Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration. Restricts use, unless specifically 
authorized, to manufacture of tin plate, terne 
plate, long ternes, steel sheets, strip and 

late; to manufacturing processes 
glycerine produced, provided re- 

maining glycerine in product not over 1%%; 
conformance with FDO No. 338. Exempts 
persons using less than 2000 Ibs. per quarter. 


M-60: High Lauric Acid Oils, effective March 
20, 1942. Prohibits use of oils which do not 
produce glycerine or in which amount of 

rine remaining exceeds 1%% on an- 
hydrous soap basis. 


M-61: Graphite, effective Feb. 17, 1942; last 

amended Dec. 4. 1942. Prohibits use except 

i authorization ay ‘ Pro- 

(except by jobber) of any 

— te, crucible or other product 

graphite without specific author- 

process prior to Feb. 17, 

14.” Onlons y * armed forces exempted. 

Buyers seeking delivery of crucibles con- 

taining graphite file PD-575 by 20th of 
Crucible producers file PD-303B. 


M-62: Sodium Nitrate, effective i. 15, 1942 
Full allocation starts Feb. 1, 1942 


M-63: Imports of: Strategic Materials, effective 
Dec. 28, 1941; last amended Jan. 18, 1943. 
——— imports of specified commodities, 

a the following, whether in bond or 
otherwise, to be handled only by Metals Re- 
serve Co. or other government agency un- 
less authorized by WPB. Antimony; alumi- 
num scrap; beryllium salts; chromite; colum- 
bite; copper; copper and brass scrap; graph- 

kyanite; 


March 30, 1942; last amended 
more than 50 


lead; magnesium; mercury; 


silver; tin; 


and not otherwise classified are excluded. 
Private importers may apply on PD-222C 
for nermission to purchase for importation. 
M-63-e, effective Dec. 7. bans importation of 
quartz crystals on existing contracts with- 
out express WPB permission. 


M-65: Cadmium, effective Jan. 17. 1942. 
Amended June 24, 1942. Deliveries pro- 
ited unless authorized by WPB for essen- 

tial wilitarvy and civilian uses. Order M-65-a, 
effective Jan. 17, 1942, bans cadmium use 
after March $1, except for government or- 
ders. Lend-Lease, and to comply with safety 
regulations issued under governmental au- 


thority. 


M-72: Tin and Lead Scrap, effective Jan. 8, 
last amended May 18. 1942. Dealers are for- 
hidden to accept deliveries of scrap unless 
during the preceding 60 days they have dis- 
posed of an amount equal to their inventory 
on date of delivery. Direct allocation by 
WPB pwrovided. when necessarv. Consumers 
must report by 10th of each month to Bu- 
reau of Mines on PD-254A detailing inven- 
tory, production, purchases, sales and con- 
sumption for preceding month. 


M-72-a: Sept. 2, 1942. last amended Oct. 20, 
1942, prohibits delivery to or acceptance by 
a producer of steel or iron of tinned scrap, 
including terneplate cans. Bans sales of tin 
plate clippings except to a broker, dealer or 
to a detinning pliant. Tinned scrap must 
be sold only to brokers and dealers for resale 
in form received, to detinners, shredding 
plants. their agents. regular trash collection 
agencies and copper precipitation plants. 
Bottlers seeking permission to purchase used 
cans must apply to WPB on’'a certificate at- 
tached to Order M-72-a. Trash collections 
agencies in specified districts must collect 
and keep segregated all prepared cans offered 


M-76: Turbines, effective March 9, 1942. En- 
ables WPB to establish schedules for manu- 
facture of land turbines. 


M-78: Mercury, effective Jan. 23, 1942; last 
amended Aug. 5, 1942. Prohibits use for fol- 
lowing: Carroting of hat fur; fireworks and 

leveloning preperations: thermometers 
(except industrial scientific); treating 
of green lumber (except Sitka soruce); turf 
wicides; vermillion; wall switches for non- 

: wood preservation. Quarterly 

limited to 1940 period or 

1941 first quarter: Fluorescent lamps; health 
supplies; mercuric fulminate for ammunition; 


M-8I: 


M-100: Rationing of Trucks, 


M-101: 


M-109: Roreh Diamonds. 


industrial and scientific thermometers. Use 
of mercuric fulminate for commercial blast- 
ing caps limited to 125 per cent of base 
period. Amount used in production of cos- 
metics cut from 80 to 30 per cent. Exempts 
restrictions on deliveries to laboratories for 
specified purposes: manufacture of anti- foul- 
ing paint for merchant vessels; and mainte- 
nance and repair of industrial control equip- 
ment. 


M-79: Asbestos, effective Jan. 20, 1942 amend- 


ed aw Me 18, 1942. 
| eepes of various grades of import 
bre prohibited, except to fill certain speci- 
fied defense orders. Permission of WPB 
required to install high-temperature pipe 
covering, except for installations of 212 de- 
grees Fahr. or over. Ship and underground 
installations exempted from latter. Proces- 
sors file PD-251 or PD-252 by 10th each 
month. 


Cans, effective Feb. 11, 1942; last 
amended April 27, 1943. Limits use of tin 
plate, terne plate and black plate for packing 
food and non-food products in cans; speci- 
fies the can sizes which may be used for each 
product; establishes packing quotas for all 
the items covered. Permits use of “frozen” 
tinplate undcr specified conditions. 


Starting Feb. 1, 1942 


M-89: Corundum, effective Feb. 7, 1942, last 


amended Sept. .6, 1942. All deliveries al- 
located, including ores and superfine flour. 
Sellers required to file PD-293 with WPB 
by 10th of each month. Distributors and 
producers file 293A by 28th; consumers PD- 
294 by 10th and 294A on application for allo- 
cation of superfine flour. 


M-95: Rhodium, effective March 11, 1942. 


Limits use in jewerly plating. Sellers report 
to WPB on PD-295 by 10th. Amendment 
April 17, 1942, bans all use of rhodium in 
jewelry manufacture. 


M-97: Coal and Coke, effective Feb. 13, 1942. 


Permits users to acquire inventories exceed- 
ing limitations of Priorities Regulation No. 1. 


M-99: Printing Plates, effective Oct. 1, 1942; 


last amended Nov. 15, 1942. Bans owners of 
obsolete plates from acquiring any new metal 
after Oct. 1. Sets up table of time limits 
for obsolescence. Copper engravings may be 
sold to authorized e typers. Zinc and 
other metal plates may be sold through cus- 
tomary scrap channels or to authorized smelt- 
ers and mers. Electrotypes ma 

to Essex Alloy Co. Inc., National 

Metro Smelting Co. 


Truck-Tractors, 
Trailers, effective March 9, 1942. Application 
forms and instructions available at truck 
sales agencies. Applicants approved by 
WPB and ODT receive Certificate of Trans- 
fer, permitting purchase. 


Mica, effective March 6, 1942; last 
amended Dec. 10, 1942. Prohibits processing 
of domestic mica unless authorized by WPB. 
Forbids delivery of unfabricated mica, os 
to Colonial Mica Corp. unless with specific 
WPB authorization. PD-480 must be filed 
jointly by consumer and fabricator. Proces- 
sors report to WPB on PD-325 by 15th of 
month, 


M-104: Closures for Glass Containers, effective 


April 8, 1942; last amended March 15, 1943. 
Prohibits use of closures made of tin plate, 
terne plate, blackplate, wire, rubber for 
following: protective cover caps; double 
shell or semi-double shell caps; two piece 
closures, except for home-canning purposes. 
Prohibits use of tin plate, terne plate or 
black plate, except “rejects” or electrolytic 
waste-waste”, in excess of 90 Ib. per base box 
for manufacture of crown caps. Prohibits use 
of tin plate with tin coating in excess of 1.25 
Ib. per base box. Allows canners and bottlers 
to accept 5000 closures a year without restric- 
tion if they used less than that number in 
1942. Orders nlaced bw armed forces Lend- 
Lease, and other specified government agen- 
cles exempted. Restrictions do not apply for 
any product not specified by the amendment 
if closures on Dec. 23 were manufactured, or 
if materials had been fully lithographed with 
user's private design cut into strips. Sets up 
quotas for use in packing various products. 


M-106: Shellac, effective April 14, 1942, last 


amended April 8, 1948, Requires specific 
WPB authorization for use. processing and 
delivery, except certain stocks in inventory 
on Feb. 25, 1948. Consumers and suppliers 
file PD-617 bw 15th of month; report in- 
ventories of 5000 Ib. or more on PD-334 
by 15th of each month. 


March 27, 1942; 
last amended Nov. 11, 1942. Sales and im- 
ports of more than 5 carats must be re- 
ported within 10 days on PD-S77; smaller 
sales reported monthly om PD-378; quarterly 
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or delivered unless they 
fill an order rated A-1-j or higher, or aggre- 
te weight is 50 carats or less of crushing 
fectz or 5 carats or lees of rough diamonds 
to one customer in one month, or WPB has 
specifically authorized the transfer. 
M- pa issued March 18, 1942, 
. Covers all forms, including 
a vanes A for complete allocation. PD- 
360 filed with WPB and supplier to request 
delivery. Buyers of less than 50 pounds per 
month do Ww file. Amendment, Aug. 8, re- 
quires WPB approval of melting schedules. 
M- 110-a, &, 6, % 1942, permits deliveries un- 
der certain conditions up to 500 Ib. of con- 
tained molybdenum in any one month with- 
out applying for an allocation. Melters, other 
than steel product producers, may use up 
ts 500 Ib. monthly without submitting sched- 
ules to ° 


M-112: Antimony, March 80, 1942, last amend- 
ed March 8, 19438. Allocation applies to 
monthly deliveries of more than 2 Ib. of 
——— antimony. Restricts use in inor- 

Se for non-ceramic coatings to 
use for toys and decorative ob- 
ANG Consumers file PD-380 
y 20th of month. 


M-113: Canners’ and Canmakers’ Boxes, effec- 
tive March 23, 1942. Permits accumulation 
of excess inventories by box users. 


M-115: Collapsible Tin Tubes, effective April 1, 
1942, last amended April 23, 1943. Bans 
production of tubes containing more than 
7%% tin, except for certain ceutical 
preparations. ermits use of tubes contain- 
ing 3% tin for tooth penes but limits pack 
to 75% of 1942 total in addition allows 
production for Red Cross. Prohibits use of tin 
for shaving cream tubes but permits manu- 
facturers to use tube blanks containing up 
to 1%% tin which had in imventory 
Jan. 18, 1948. Retail buyers must turn in 
used tube for each new one bought except 
for delivery to member of armed forces or 
by Red Cross. Used tubes disposed of to Tin 
Salvage Institute, Newark, or other MRC 
agents. 


M-119: Rubber Sealed Closures, April 9, 1942; 
revoked March 30, 1948. 


M-123: Asbestos Textiles, effective March 30, 
1942. Last amended Dec. 14, 1942. Pro- 
hibits use to make items on List A, except 
products in process on Dec. 14 to be com- 
pleted by Feb. 1, 1943. Limits grade used 
to make laminated plastics and mechanical 
packing or gasket material. 


M-126: Iron and Steel Use, effective May 5, 
1942; last amended Dec. 17, 1942. Prohibits 
iron, steel use to manufacture specified items 
and receipt of iron and steel for that pur- 
pose. Does not include nails and other join- 
ing hardware. Certain exemptions made for 
Army-Navy-Maritime orders and for manu- 
facture of roofing and siding. Use of stain- 
less steel prohibited except as specifically 
authorized by WPB. honed filed on PD-500 
with WPB field offices. 


M-128: Zine § Pigments, effective May 
5. 1942. Requires manufacturers to set 
aside certain Fewer of production for 
allocation in following month. 


M-137: Benzene, effective April 20, amended 
June 1, 1942. Provides for complete allo- 
cation. Use as motor fuel prohibited. 


M-143: Indian . effective May 6, 1942. 
Includes and sillimanite. Pro- 
— — - Suppliers and 

of kyanite- to make refractories file 
PD-466 by 10th each month with WPB. 


M-148: Exports of Critical Material, effective 
May 12, 1942; last amended April 19, 1943. 
ives preference to rts to other Ameri- 
can republics, within itations of specific 
tions by Ri ts Committee of 

WPB. over other — for such materials 





























































































to extent necessary to meet delivery sched- 
ules set by BEW and WPB. Exports are 
subject to t of preference ratings. 





Rated orders must be endorsed with pre- 
scribed form of certification. 

















nitration viation 
ment, July 11, extends restrictions “to xylol. 
M-152: Arsenic, effective May 22, last amended 






M4 





Does not cover cut or polished gems nor 


Oct. 21, 1942. Use peebeed et = as oe 
cifically’ authorized after filing P 


‘M-154: Thermoplastics, issued June 27, 1942; 
last amended March 26, 1943. Bans use for 
making specified ucts except for war pur- 

poses. . 154-b, revoked Dec. 22, 1942. 


M-156: Tantalum, effective May 22. Allocates 
supplies monthly. Users file -487 and 488 
by 20th, processors PD-489 by 27th. 


M-160: Beryllium, yo June 1, 1942. Pro- 
vides for complete allocation. 


M-161: Inventory Restrictions, effective June 
1, 1942 last amended Jan. 15, 1943. Lifts 
restrictions on stocks of materials for manu- 
facture of refractory brick, waste pa 
ilmenite, caustic soda, soda ash and ot 
specified products. 


M-162: Platinum, effective May 30, 1942; last 
amended Nov. 2, 1942. Limits sales and 
purchases to refiners, dealers, distributors, 
processors, consumers. Bans use in manu- 
facture of jewelry. By 15th each month 
stocks must be reported on PD-512; sales 
on PD-513; purchases on PD-514. 


M-175: Ethyl Cellulose, effective June 18, 1942 
Provides complete allocation. Deliveries of 
50 Ibs. at one time in one month do not re- 
quire specific authorization by WPB. 


M-181: Small Diamond Dies, effective July 1, 
1942. Places dies having diameter of 0.0015- 
inch or less under complete allocation. Sup- 
pliers file PD-559. consumers PD-560, with 
WPB by 20th each month. 


M-183: Phosphate Plasticizers, Aug. 1, 1942. 
Provides for complete allocation. 


M-184: Aniline, effective July 18, 1942. Con- 
sumers seeking delivery of 500 Ibs. or more 
monthly file PD-583 by 10th. 


M-190: Calcium Carbide, effective Dec. 9, 
1942. Prohibits delivery without specific au- 
thorization, except: monthly shipments of 10 
tons or less; for resale for house or mine 
lighting. 


M-191: Lithium Compounds, effective July 16, 
1942. Provides for complete allocation. De- 
liveries of 25 Ibs. or less in any month are 
exempted 


M-198: Cryolite, effective Oct. 1, 1942. Re- 
quires WPB authorization for delivery, re- 
ceipt or use, except receipt and use as in- 
secticide. 


M-199: Silver. effective Ort. 1, 1942, last 
amended Feb. 25, 1943. Bans use of foreign 
silver in non-essential products, except to fill 
A-l-a or higher orders. Restricts use of 
domestic silver for ron-essential products to 
50% of 1941 or 1942 use. except by firms 
unable to convert to war work and not em- 
ploying over five; by hand-tool jewelry man- 
ufacturers. 


M-200: Milk Shipping Containers, effective Oct 
1, 1942; last amended Jan. 15, 19438. Pro- 
hibits manufacture of milk cans except those 
complying with specified limitations and spec- 
ifications. Use of iron and steel in year end- 
ing June 30, 19438, limited to 65 per cent of 
amount used in previous like period. 


M-211: Heat Treating Equipment, effective 
Aug. 22, 1942. Authorizes WPB to establish 
production and delivery schedules in such in- 
stances as may be necessary. 


M-212: Petroleum Coke, effective Oct. 10. 
1942; last amended March 15, 1943. Limits 
delivery and use, subject to specific ex 
tions. Prohibits exports except to C — 4 
without WPB authorization. 


M-215: Glycols, effective Oct. 1, 1942. Forbids 
any to deliver or use glycols without 
speciic WPB authorization. 

M-225: Overhead Traveling Cranes, effective 
Sept. 8, 1942. Permits WPB to establish pro- 
duction and delivery schedules which shall 
be maintained without regard to any prefer- 
ence ratings already assigned or subsequently 
assigned 

M-227: Copper Chemicals, effective Oct. 1, 
1942; last amended April 6, 1943. Prohibits 
delivery or use of copper sulphate, carbonate, 
chloride, oxide, nitrate and cyanide without 
specific rN ape except for soil treat- 
ment, insecticides and fangicides. Small cer- 
tified orders of 1500 Ib. or less in any quar- 
~ 3 of copper sulphate or of 300 Ib. or less 


M-235: Castor Oil, effective Sept. 25, 1942. 


Limits use and processing. PD-600 is appli- 
cation for allocation. 





M-238: Oiticia Oil, 


M-255: Steel 





effective Oct. 6, 1942. Bans 
use after Nov. 1, 1942, except as a 
or for 35 Ib. or less per month. 


M-239: Steatite Talc, effective Oct. 13, 1942; 


last amended Feb. 6, 1943. Forbids use, sale, 
delivery for any purpose except for insula- 


and heat insulating products (not including 
refractories); electric light bulbs; experi- 
mental work; spark plugs for certain war 
1158; x for rye in a with 
- ite voring extracts, 
dik obtlaaece nad and health supplies. In- 
ae ‘limited to 6 months’ supply. Pro- 
ducers must file PD-678; suppliers PD-679 
by 10th of each month. 


M-242: Sulfamic Acid, effective Oct. 3, 1942; 


last amended Dec. 12, 1942. Bans delivery 
and use after Nov. 1, 1942, except as author- 
ized or for 5 Ib. or less per month. Users 
file PD-600. 


M-244: Carbon Black, effective Nov. 1, 1942. 


Provides complete allocation. 


M-253: Lithium Ores, effective Dec. 5, 1942. 


Requires specific authorization of WPB for 
delivery or use. Su —s must file PD-728 
and consumers must file PD-729 by 15th of 
each month. 


Drums, effective Nov. 16, 1942; 
last amended March 29, 1943. Provides com- 
plete allocation. Prohibits sales and deliv 
eries of new steel parts (except- 
ing flanges, plugs, cap seals) without specific 
authorization o by filing PD-835. 


M-257: Sulphuric Acid, effective Dec. 5. Pro- 


vides allocation control. WPB will issue 
of sulphuric and all who deliver spent 
— acid file PD-601 by 10th of each 


mont 


M-260: a Resins, effective Jan. 1, 1945 


Controls use of acrylic monomers and acrylic 
resins. 


M-261: Strapping for Shipping Containers, ef- 


fective Jan. 25, 1943; last amended Feb. 4, 
1948. Prohibits use of strapping unless: 
weight of container and contents exceeds 
90 Ib.; net weight of contents exceeds 0.058 
Ib. per cubic inch; use is required by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; specified by 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, War 
Shipping Administration; for export outside 
both United States and Canada; for wooden 
shipping containers for specified edibles; for 
wooden lard or butter tubs, buckets or pails; 
for closing fibre drums or hexagonal or 
octagonal fibre containers; on specified types 
of light . bundles. 


M-276: Bismuth, effective Jan. 19, 1943. Pro- 


hibits delivery after Feb. 1 without specific 
authorization by WPB except: to MRC, to 
other producers, to a distributor, to .a per- 
son whose total receipts during that month 
total less than 50 Ib. Use of metal in con- 
sumers’ inventories limited to 50 Ib. per 
month without specific WPB authorization. 
Apply on PD-776. 


M-280: Copper Rollers, effective Feb. 15, 1943. 


Prohibits use of copper textile print rollers 
which were idle in the hands of producers 
from Sept. 1, 1941, to Sept. 1, 1942. Such 
rollers must be sold either to a brass mill 
or to MRC. As alternate, producers may set 
aside an equivalent amount of other copper 
rollers, if they find they want to use the 
idle rollers at some future date. Freezes all 
rollers held by dealers and permits their sale 
only to brass mills or MRC. 


M-285: Uranium, effective Jan. 26, 1943. Bans 


sale or delivery of uranium and its com- 
pounds for use in glass, pottery, tile and 
other ceramic products. 


M-287: Anhydrous Aluminum Chloride, effec- 


tive March 15, 1948. Prohibits delivery or 
use except as specifically authorized by WPB. 
Application for authorization to accept or 
deliver anhydrous aluminum chloride in anv 
month beginning with April must be filed 
on or before 15th of the preceding month. 


M-292: Coke, effective March 12, 1948. Re- 


quires producers to file monthly production, 
distribution and inventory reports with Bu- 
reau of Mines on forms BE and BY of the 
Bureau. 


M-293: Critical Common Components, effec- 


tive Feb. 26, 1943; last amended March 31, 
1943. Formalizes existing scheduling prac- 
tices and provides regular procedures for 
future contingencies. Provides specific regu- 
lation covering manufacture and distribution 
of critical — such as valves, pumps, 
fittings and 
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PRIORITY —ALLOCATION—LIMITATION ORDERS 





tion No. 11.) 


P-14-a-b: Material and Equipment Entering 
Construction of Ship Ways, effective July 12, 
1941, rating A-l-a (1941), A-l-b (1942-43). 


P-19-e: Road Projects, effective Oct. 18, 1941, 
rating as assigned. Amendment, effective 
March 6, 1942, eliminates extension of rat- 
ings to * purchase road building machinery 
and equipment. May be used for repair 
parts needed to prevent work stoppage, per- 

ishable tools, temporary work. 


P-19-h: Rated Projects, effective when issued, 
rating as assigned to builders for delivery 
of material entering into construction of 
various projects, tools, machinery or equip- 
ment to be located and used in the project. 
Covers certain “expendible materials” con- 
sumed during construction. Assigns blanket 
rating of AA-3 to deliveries of materials for 
use in construction of most projects pro- 
grammed by National Housing Agency. 


P-19-i: Aluminum, Magnesium effective 
May 6, 1942; last amended Sept. 17, 1942. 
Rating as assigned on delivery of material 
for plant construction. 


P-19-j: Construction, issued Jan. 11, 1943. Re- 
rates AA-4 orders in P-19 series to AA-3., 
except those issued to Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority. 


P-19-k: Construction, issued Jan. 11, 1943. As- 
signs AA-S rating to deliveries if previously 
assigned rating under P-55 or by issuance 
to FPHA of rating order P-19-d or P-19-h. 


P-29: Health Supplies Rating Plan, effective 
Aug. 25, 1941, rating A-10. Amendment, 
14, 1942, substitutes endorsement on 
purchase orders for furnishing copies of P-29 
to extend rating. 


P-43: Looe. Supplies, Equipment, effective 
Aug. 28, 1941; revised Nov. 5, 1942. Assigns 
rating of AA-2X for purchase of equipment, 
reagent chemicals and other materials 
production control and research laboratories. 
Specific WPB authorization required to vey 
rating for material costing more than 
except reagent chemicals. Apply for authori- 
zation on PD-620. Holders serial numbers 
must file PD-93 by 15th of each month. 
(See P-135). 


ars Hepat of Ak Transportation Facilities 
and Repair o 
effective Sept. 6, 1941, rating raised to AA-1 
Oct. 2, 1942. Use PD-96. 


P-55: Defense Housing Projects, effective when 
issued. Applies rating as determined WPB 
to certain authorized materials in 
connection with privately financed defense 
housing . Assigns blanket rating of 
AA-3 to of materials for use in 
3 , projects programmed 
ie: otter to be tied cn foun ¥D- . Pro- 
vides that suppliers who process materia) 


fay 10, 1948 


,P-58: Sua 


extensively should apply for assistance under 
P-90 on PD-25A. 


start 


ip- 
proved on materials list of PD-105-A: Con- 
sumers must also file PD-105 with WPB 
and CMP-H-1 with National Housing 
Agency. 


P-56: Mines, effective Sept. 22, 1941, last 


amended March 11, 1943. Provides for as- 
signament of serial numbers to mines and 
smelters engaged in essential war production. 
Producers apply for MRO supplies on form 
in PD-400 series; for capital equipment on 
written application. Assigns blanket rating 
of A-2 to peMRO supplies for producers not 
holding serial number. Inventories of operat- 
ing supplies in relation to production must 
not exceed average ratio of 1938-39-40. Pro- 
hibits disposal by resale of Material or equip- 
ment obtained under P-56 except (1) to 
another serial numbered producer or (2) 
with approval of 7 ‘enteneeet Divi- 
sion, WPB. Inventories operating supplies 
in relation to ction must not exceed 
average ratio of 1938, 1939, 1940. 


ies for South American mines, ef- 
fective 8, 1941; last amended April 6, 
1943. Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp., Andes 

Mining Co., Chile Exploration Co. 
Braden Copper Co. ” must apply on PD-803 
for priorities assistance to obtain MRO sup- 
plies; must submit written application te 
WPB for other equipment. Prohibits pur- 
chases under CMP Reg. No. 5. Ratio of 
inventory to volume of current output must 
not exceed ratio of average inventory to 
average output for years 1938, 1939, 1940 


P-65: Marine Paints, effective Dec. 5, 1942, 


last amended April 10, 1943. Assigns AA-1 
rating for materials to be incorporated into 
paints for listed claimant agencies. 


P-68: Steel Plant Maintenance, Oct. 31, 1941, 


last amended Jan. 19, 1943. Assigns AA-1 
rating for purchase of operating, repair and 
maintenance materials. Deliveries not per- 
mitted if inventories exceed 125 per cent of 
dollar volume on last day of preceding cal- 
endar half-year. Quarterly withdrawals from 
mage must not exceed 55% of volume 

upply for rai six months. PD-148 used to 
app for rating. PD-228 filed quarterly with 
WP 


P-73: Smelters, Refiners of Copper, Lead, Zinc. 


Antimony, Mercury, Cobalt, Iridium, Tin, 
Molybdenum, Nickel, Platinum, Tungsten, 
Vanadium, issued Dec. 22, 1941 last amend- 
ed March 24, 1943. Producers with serial 
numbers file PD-760 for priority assistance 
for MRO supplies; make written application 
for other equipment. CMP Regulation No. 5 
not applicable. Prohibits resale of material 
acquired under P-73 except to another smelt- 
er or refiner or with approval of Mining 
Equipment Division. 


P-84: Plumbing, Heating Repairs, effective 


March 18, 1942. Assigns A-10 rating to 
materials for emergency repairs. Does not 
apply to copper parts or scarce materials 
for which substitutes available; or to ma 
terials subject to OPA ration order. 


P-88: Railroad Material, effective March 17, 


1942; revoked April 5, 1943. Superseded 
by P-142. 


P-89: Chemical Plants, effective Jan. 23, 1942; 


last amended April 24, 1948. Assigns for 
second quarter AA-l rating and allotment 
symbol MRO-P-89 for MRO supplies not ex- 
ceeding $500 for any unit ok not exceed- 
ing 100 Ib. of aluminum constituting a con- 
trolled material. Orders for MRO supplies 
must carry prescribed certification. Inven- 
tories must be kept at minimum practicable 
working inventory. Higher emergency ratings 
granted upon request. Ratings may be used 
only after filing PD-762 with Chemicals 
Division, WPB; for third quarter by May 
15; for subsequent quarters, 45 days before 
start of period. Application must be made 
for special preference rating to buy metal 
containers. 


P-90: Production Requirements Plan, issued 


Dec. 3, 1941, displaced by Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 11. 


P-98-b: Petroleum Industry Materials, effective 
Sept. 15, 1942; last amended om 29, 1943. 
Supplants P-98. Assigns A-2, A-l-a or AA- 

ratings to all materials used in produc- 
tion an, Sanne and to those used for mainte- 
and operating supplies in other 

roars Bove AA-1 for emergency repair. P-98-c, 

effective Jan. 2, 1943; last amended March 


P-100: Ri 


P-122: Aircraft, 


P-135: Reagent 


24, 1948. Permits sale of inventory stocks 
by oil operator to an oil industry supplier 
for direct resale to another operator. File 
PD-470 and PD-311 or 311C; conform with 
provisions of Priorities Reg. No. 9 if mate- 
rial is to be used outside U. S. Restricts in- 
ventories to 90-days’ needs. Operators must 
have serial number assigned under PAW- 
Materials Redistribution Program No. 2. 


epairs, Maintenance, Supplies, effec- 
tive Dec. 18, 1941; revoked April 2, 1943. 
Serial-numbered copies of P-100 issued to 
Canadian producer remain in effect until 
specifically revoked or producer becomes 
eligible to apply ratings assigned under 
CMP No. 5. 


P-101: Bookbinding Wire, effective Jan. 24, 


1942. Assigns A-8 rating to materials for 
manufacture of flat steel wire used for bind- 
ing processes in printing and publishing in- 
dustries, excluding septenedl staple, box 
stay and specialty binding wire. Used only 
for materials authorized by WPB which de- 
termines requirements on quarterly basis. 


P-115: Canning Plant Maintenance and Expan- 


sion, effective Feb. 11, 1942; amended Feb. 
8, 1948. Assigns AA-1 rating to plants can- 
ning or processing fruits, vegetables or fish 
for repair and maintenance; AA-2X for 
material required. for operation; AA-3 for 
material required for replacement. Excludes 
all new buildings and new production lines. 


P-118: Dairy Machinery, effective April 153, 


1942; last amended Feb. 5, 19438. Assigns 
AA-1 rating for material required for main- 
tenance or repair; AA-2X for operation; 
AA-3 for replacement of dairy or egg proc- 
essing equipment. Processors must file PD- 
414 quarterly and to apply for use of AA-3 
rating. 


P-120: Aluminum, Magnesium Plants, issued 


March 20, 1942; revoked April 1, 1948. 
MRO supplies obtained under CMP Regu- 
lation No. 5. 


effective March 9, 1942 
Raises to A-l-a or A-l-b all ratings previ- 
ously assigned by preference rating certifi- 
cates PD-1, PD-1A, PD-3, PD-SA or PD-5 
for military and naval aircraft. A-l-a ap- 
plies to tactical planes, A-1l-b to trainers. 


P-126: Refrigeration, Air-conditioning Equip- 


ment, effective April 20, 1942; last amended 
Feb. 6, 1943. Assigns ratings for replace- 
ment parts needed by users in Ist class 
AA-2X; 2nd class AA-3; Srd class AA-4 
Comfort cooling systems not covered by any 
ratings. Old part must be turned in imme 
diately upon installation of new part. Do- 
mestic refrigerators exempted 


P-130: Communications, effective April 23, 


1942; revoked April 1, 1943. Superseded by 
order U-3 


P-131: Officers Uniforms, effective June 3, 


1942. Assigns A-l-i rating. Ratings for 
metal buttons and closures obtained under 


PRP. 


P-132: Communications, effective Oct 19, 


1942; revoked April 1, 1943. Superseded by 
order U-5. 


P-133: Electronic Equipment, effective Oct. 5, 


1942; last amended Feb. 4, 1943. Assigns 
AA-2X rating to materials for operating, 
maintenance, repair supplies for operators 
and suppliers, subject to specific restrictions 


P-134: Copper, Zine Mills, effective Dec. 31, 


1942, revoked April 15, 1943 


Chemicals, Nov. 5, 1942. As- 
signs rating of AA-2X to deliveries of reagent 
chemicals and laboratory equipment for use 
by any laboratory for analytical, testing 
control, educational or research purposes 
Rating may be applied without prior grant 
ing of a serial number as under P-48. Pur- 
chases with AA-2X rating may not exceed 
in any quarter buyer's average quarterly 
purchases in year ended Sept. 30, 1942. 


P-136: Metal Scrap Processors, effective Nov 


6, 1942; last amended Jan. 13, 1943. Assigns 
following ratings: AA-2X for essential repair 
materials and parts to remedy breakdown or 
suspension of operations; AA-3 for repair 
materials and parts to avert breakdown; 
A-l-a for repair materials, spare parts and 
operating supplies to a total value up to 
$500 per quarter. Covers Canadian scrap 
dealers. 


P-141: Public Sanitation Services, effective 


Feb. 27, 1943. Assigns following ratings 
AA-2X for maintenance and repair mate- 
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rials and operating supplies; AA-1l for re- 
6 Eee Seer AA-5 for protec- 
if authorized by 






































































































P-142: Transportation System Material, effec- 
tive April 5, 1943; last amended April "1, 
1942. Superscdes ‘CMP Regulation No. 5 
insofar as larger systems are concerned. 
Covers steam, electric and terminal ,rail- 
roads, private car line companies, electric 
street railway and trolley coach systems, 
common carrier passenger motor bus sys- 
} except those ae can obtain all of 


pm. H preference rating and in 
controlled matcrials; certification with sym- 
bol MRO-P-88 lus serial number under 

temporarily. PD-351 may 
uring second quarter. Liberalizes 
former resale provisions. Restricts inven- 
tories to 60 days’ requirements. 


P.144: Farmstead Wiring. effective April 10, 
1943. Assigns rating of AA-3 to farmers, 
e for electric utility connections 

ier U-l-c and so certihed by USDA County 
War Board, for purchase up to 75 Ib. of wire 
plus necessary accessories. 


“y" Orders 


U-l: Utilities, effective Feb. 24, 1943; last 
amended April 17, 1948. Governs flow of 
materials into entire utilities field with ex 
ception of communications. Requires utilities 
to sell surplus stocks. Authorize use of AA-1 

and minor 


rials which could be replaced by less scarce 
material; to obtain materials which could be 
obtained without rating; or to obtain speci- 
fied materials. 


by effective Feb. 24, 1943. Permits serv- 
ice connections to facilities of Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission up to 250 feet for main 
extension. Cost limited to $1500 for under- 
ground and $500 for other construction. 


U-1-b, ve Feb. 24, 1948. Permits service 

pt for operation of gas or electric 

yk. oo iy _ 

to: copper for e range; 

75 feet of 1% inch steel pipe or 170 pounds 
of any length of pipe. 


bg effective Feb. 24, 1943. Restricts elec- 
service connections to permit operation 
by farm production equipment. 


U-1-d, effective March 10, 1943. Grants ad- 
connections 


ling jects per- 
mitted under L-41. To q for such 
automatic approval, material for an elec- 
tric, gas or water pei must cost less 
than $1500 in case of underground connec- 
tion or $500 in case of other peaeaniiiame. 
Limits use of copper to 60 pounds in an 
electrical connection or 250 pounds of Sa 
and steel for gas or water service for an in- 
dustrial or commercial consumer; restricts 
use of material for domestic compe proj- 


ects to limits established by the Housing 
Utility Standards issued by WPB. 
U-1l-e, effective March $1, 19438. Authorizes 


water line extensions for watering gardens 
50 ft. for 5000 sq. ft. and additional 5 ft. 
up to total of 250 t. for each additional 500 
sq. ft. of garden space. 


U-3: Telephone Equipment, effective April 1, 
1948. Replaces order P-130. Ass rating 


y 
bowtht a om using symbol MRO-U and speci- 
this symbol and cer- 
wae — for a construction on war 
pa. Rating assigned to the project may 
extended to communications sear 


“i O43. Ropteces order Pia. A “hase A AA 


rating Pan =a: Ke 

Fey tell pes —P pe "use syre' 
CMP allotment symbol for construction on 
war projects. 


U-5: Wire Communications Equipment, eff 
tive April 1, 1948. Supersedes order 1-148. 
Limits transfer of t, either te’ ph 
or telephone. to ratings of AA-4 or i 
except for previously accepted orders. 










Priorities R 
1941. Makes all 


Priorities craig 


Priorities Regulation No. > aioe Aug. 27, 
1941, last amended Sg 1942. Defense 
orders must be accepted =. impossible be- 
cause of previous defense orders, or if buyer 
will not conform to established prices, or if 
orders specify delivery within 15 days and 
such delivery would require termination be- 
fore completion of an existing production 
schedule. Delivery under fm ne orders must 
be made before other orders, but no earlier 
delivery date shall be in any de- 
fense order than by the schedule of 
the person placing the order. Material ob- 


orders bearing AA-5 rating or higher; 
rating as high as that upon which ented 
was obtained. Inventories must not be in- 


bey 
be kept for not less than two years of in- 
vento’ of material covered by preference 
orders and details of all transactions in 
such materials. Records are subject to in- 
spection by WPB. Delivery preference given 
on orders of same rating to first order re- 


specified 
second order. Places AA-1 and AA-2 a 
at same level, —- latter by AA-2X. For- 
bids shipments of fluorspar persons ap- 
pearing on Restricted Shipping Lists. 


No, 2, effective Sept. 9, 
preference ratings manda- 
tory and legally enforceable. Validates rating 
assignments when stam by Priorities 
Director on face of application. 


Regulation No. 3, effective Feb. 2, 


Priorities 
1942, last amended March 9, 1943. Permits 


application or extension of any preference 
rating by use of following certification: “The 
undersigned 
the seller a 
that he is entitled to apply or extend the 
preference ratings indicated opposite the 
items shown on this purchase order, and 
that such application or extension is in ac- 
cordance th Priorities Regulation _No. 8 


undersigned ‘is familiar.” Telegraphic orders 
must include following certification: “Rat- 
ings certified”. Written description of mate- 
rials purchased must be sent to supplier 
within 15 days of orders placed by telephone. 
Provides that maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies should be procured as pro- 
vided in CMP-5. 


Regulation No. 4, effective Jan. 26, 
1942. Validates all nreference rating certi- 
ficates issued by WPB. 


Regulation No. 5, effective Feb. 5 
1942. Reproduction of all priority forms and 
orders permitted, with following excep- 
tions: PD-3A, P-25-a through P-25-e, P-26-a 
through P-26-e, and P-35 may be reproduced 
only for purposes of information and marked 
“Specimen Copy” P-3, P-4, P-9-a through 
P-9-g, P-18, P-15, and P-52 may be repro- 
duced only by or for producers (not sup- 
pliers) operating under said orders. Re- 
production of P-41 limited to persons entitled 
te apply the rating. 


lation No. 6, effective Feb. 11. 


Priorities Regu 
1942. Ahbolishes Priorities Critical List of 


Army and Navy Munitions Board as limi- 
tation upon application of ratings assigned 
by various preference orders. 


Priorities Regulation No. 7, Feb. 17, 1942. 


Permits use of facsimile signature when as- 
signment or extension of preference ratings 
requires endorsement of purchase orders. 


Priorities Regulation No. 8, March 16, 1942; 


last amended April 8, 1948. Discontinue re- 
ports on various PD forms. 


Priorities Regulation No. 9, effective April 25, 


1942. Governs issuance and use of ratings 
for exports. Ratings assigned may not be 
applied without export license or other au- 
thorization to export, PD-1A used to apply 
for ratings until new form approved for each 
type of export product. 


Priorties Reaulation No. 10, issued June 1, 


1942. Revoked Nov. 6, 1 


information 


No. 11, issued June 10, 


Priorities Regulation 
1942, last amended Feb. 22, 1948. Requires 





Priorities Regulation 
1948; last amended A 


Priorities Regu 
1942; last amended oom 5 
uniform rules governing sales 





adoption of PRP (see P-90) by all com- 
panies, or divisions of a company maintain- 
ing separate inventories whose past or an- 
ticipated quarterly withdrawals from in- 
ventory of specified metals aggregate $5000 
or more. 

Excepted are: Government agencies (not in- 


as shipyards, prison factories, etc., which 


communications, non-manufacturing or non- 
processing of materials, processing ores or 
scrap into raw metal, construction. 
Metal mills buying not more than $5000 
worth of metal quarterly for maintenance, 
repair or operating supplies are exempt. 
—e receipt of authorization, applicants 
apply or extend ratings to 40% during 
frst month of quarter and 70% during entire 
er of ergy uarterly requirements. 
emption, Aug. 20 ” we PRP unit to ac- 
cept delivery of any material not included 
on Materials List No. 1 of fourth — 
PD-25A, or of any material exempt 
inventory restrictions by order M-161. PRP 
units may extend ratings served on them 
(including certain AAA’s), instead of au- 
thorized ratings to obtain materials not 
in materials list. Requires PRP units to re- 
duce and rerate outstanding orders to 
amounts and ratings authorized, within 7 
days after receipt of quarterly certificates. 


-, 11A, issued Jan. 30, 


1, 1943. Permits 
PRP units which ¢ only fabricated 
items or materials other those listed 
in Regulation No. 11 and which do not proc- 
ess these materials to apply during second 
quarter ra suthorized by first quarter 
PD-25A and D_25F ane A to the same 
quantities of fabricated items and unlisted 
materials. 


Regulation No. 12, issued June 26, 
1942. Provides for rerating war orders, and 
application of new series of ratings—AAA 
AA-l, AA-2, etc.,—all of which take pref- 
erence over A-l-a. AA rating abolished, 
all such ratings being changed to AA-2. 
PD-4X is form used by government agency 
to rerate deliveries of war materials to be 
made directly to it; PD-4Y is Rerating Cer- 
tificate used by manufacturer to rerate de- 
liveries to be made to him, after his de- 
liveries are rerated by war agency. Amend- 
ment, Aug. 10, permits rerating extension 
for small amounts of operating supplies. 


lation No. 13, —— July 7, 

943. Provides 
"of idle or excess 
weterials inchvding distress and licnidation 


Corp., for re of Steel Re- 
covery Caap. Patabordh | ’y steel. 


Priorities Regulation No. 14, effective July 8. 


1942. Provides that when Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission are excepted from re- 
strictions of limitation and conservation or- 
ders, exception also applies to corresponding 
Canadian agencies. 


Priorities Regulation No. 15, issued Oct. 10, 


1942. Frees all exports, including Lend- 
Lease shipments and unrated orders. as well 
as those assigned ratings by BEW, from 
end-use and inventory restrictions in foreign 
countries. Manufacture in this country re- 
mains subject to WPB regulations. 


Priorities Regulation No. 16, issued Oct. 15, 


1942; last amended Feb. 20, 1948. Requires 
manvufacturers to file appeals on form PD-500 
in WPB’s field offices for relief from re- 
strictions imposed by following orders: 
L-18-a, L-18-b, L-18-<, L-21. L-21l-a, 
L-22-a, L-23-c, L-27, L-27-a, L-29, L-80-a, 
L-30-b, L-30-c, L-30-d. L-33., L-36, L-42, 
L-49, L-59-b, L-62, L-64, L-64-a, L-738, 
L-74, L-77, L-79. L-80, L-81, L-92, L-98, 
L-98. L-104, L-135, L-136, L-142, L-150, 
L-150-a. L-150-b. L-152. L-157, L-161, 
L-165, L-173, L-179, L-182, L-185, L-187, 
L-199, L-205, L-218, L-225, L-229, L-236, 
L-248. L-277. M-11-b. M-838, M-122, M-126, 
M-177, M-208, M-209, M-248. 


tion No. 17, issued Nov. 26, 


rtments of N a ST AL1O preference 
pa o' avy use 0 - 
rating to pu orders for items listed 














Regulations 


Price Schedules and 


















Issued by the Office of Price Administration 


Federal Office Building, Second and “D” Streets, Washington, D. C. 


General Maximum Price Regulations, 

April 28, 1942, as amended and 
mented, sets ceiling prices with few excep- 
tions for commodities and services, not cov- 
ered by separate schedule, at highest levels 
charged during March, 1942. Exemptions 
include waste ste “materials up to level of in- 
dustrial consumer; zinc, lead and tin indus- 
trial as mag antimony ore, concentrates, 
and certain machines and parts; 
ethyl ‘ieohel used in making synthetic rub- 
ber; waste materials in wood distillation; 
sales of armament to the government; cer- 
tain goods produced under government con- 


lead, zinc ores 


plementary orders fix maxim 
nickel anodes sold by platers to MRC and for 
sold by MRC for nickel 
; used gas cylinders; Indian 
sold to consumers by ty 
nonstrategic domestic mica sold by M 
calcium carbide drums; and aluminum id 
in pig form. Amendments authorize maxi- 
of 45c for Treasury sales of 
“silver ordinary”; price of 45c for 
domestically - refined silver made from foreign 
eres; and permit suppliers of semi-fabri- 
cated products and sellers of rolled gold 
late or gold-filled stock to add 36.125c per 
Bne ounce of domestic silver contained to 
maximum prices for identical articles made 
of foreign silver; permit sellers of tin base, 
lead base or tin-lead base solders to add to 
maximums 9.634c per troy ounce of silver 
contained; permit certain additions to silver 
salts prices. Special pricing formulae are 
provided for malleable iron castings; hig- 
alloy steel castings; die castings; silico- 
manganese; certain carriers. storage, or 
terminal services; certain obsolete e 
plates; used tin cans of size No. 10 or larger: 
newly-developed products, nonferrous mill 
products and fabricated structural steel 
shapes, plates and bars when such prices 
cannot be established under section 2 of the 


Regulation; substandard ferro-manganese; 
plastic g. Three per cent property 
rtation tax cannot passed on in 


the form of increased prices. 


No. 1—Second-hand machine tools issued Feb. 


17, 1941, effective March 1, 1941; last 
amended April 5, 1948. Maximum prices in 
terms of percentage of March, 1941 equiva- 
lent of new tools: Constructed before Jan. 1, 
1920, rebuilt 70%. others 50%: Jan. 1, 1920- 
Dec. 31, 1929. rebuilt 80%. others 60%; Jan. 

. $1, 1935, rebuilt 90%. others 
1936 and after, rebuilt 95% 
. Dealers except retailers, must 
be licensed. Prescribes methods for de- 
termining prices in sales by Defense Plant 


No. 122 piston alloy, 14.50; N 
a ; No. 
2 grade No. 12 foundry 


alloy, 14.50; chemi- 


Telephone Republic 7500 


otherwise specified and sold in small quanti- 
cal warfare service ingot, 99%% plus, 14.50; 
deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar, granulated 
or shot, including any ingot (exclusive of 
hardeners) containing more than 2.0% iron, 
14.75 for 95-97%%; 14.50 for 92-95%; 14.00 
for 90-92%; 13.50 for 85-90%; 12.50 for less 
than 85%. Two cents may be added for spe- 
cial shapes of deoxidizing aluminum. Spe- 
cial prices for ingots containing costly in- 
gredients, for hardeners, and for grades not 





INDEX 

Acetone No. 36 
Aluminum (scrap and secondary) No. 2 
Barrels (used steel) No. 48 
Bars ( No. 159 
Bolts and nuts No. 147 
Boilers and Rad No. 272 
Boxes (Industrial Wooden) No. 195 
Brass, Ingots No. 202 
Brass mill scrap No. 12 
Cadmium No. 71 
Castings Nos. 41, 125, 214, 235, 241, 244 
Cement No. 224 
Chrome Ores No. 258 
Coal . No. 120 
Coke Nos. 29, 77 
Construction No. 251 
Copper Nos. 15, 20 
Drums (used steel) No. 43 
Ferromanganese No. 138 
Fluorspar No. 126 
Fuels Nos. 121, 122 
Furnace Conversion Parts No. 236 
Gles< (Rolled) No, 175 
Hardware (builders) No. 40, 261 
Idle, frozen material No. 204 
Tron Ore No. 118 
Tron Steel Pipe (Reusable) Noa. 230 
Lead Nos. 69, 70, 199 
Lead Arsenate No. 315 
Lithopone No. 80 
Locks (War Model) No. 317 
Lumber No. 218 
Machine tools Nos. 1, 67 
Machines, parts No. 136 
Magnesium Nos. 302, 314 
Magnesite No. 75 
Mannfacturers’ Prices No. 188 
Mercury No. 93 
Manganese Ores No. 248 
Mica No. 347 
Minerals (nonmetallic) No. 316. 327 
Nickel (scrap and secondary) No. 8 
Oil (crude) No. 22 
Pig iron No. 10 
Pipe Nos. 100, 230 
Platinum No. 309 
Rails (relaying) No. 46 
Railroad materials No. 174 
Shapes (reusable) No. 310 
Silver No. 198 
Scrap (iron & steel) No. 4 
Steel & Iron prod Nos. 6, 49 
Royalties on ores (Cu, Pb, Zn) No. 356 
Staves, Headings ( keg) No. 342 
Tanks (oil storage) ...... No. 96 

i onl ‘ No. 17 
Titanium pigments No. 98 
Wis NE 5. 0's 0% o0's come No. 82 
back oe gic 42s Nes. 3, 81, 124, 166 


No. 


No 






ties may be applied on approval of WPB. 
Add %-cent for 10,000-30,000 Ibs., %-cent 
1000-10,000 Ibs.; 1 cent under 1000 Ibs. 
Secondary smelters may add %-cent for ingot 
made from 17S, 24S or 52S scrap for 
which special premiums have been 

Scrap prices in cents per Ib., f.o.b. point of 
shipment. for lots of less than 1000 Ibs., 1000- 
20,000 Ibs. and 20,000 Ibs. or over, respec- 
tively are as follow. Plant Scrap—segregated 
2S solids, 10.00, 11.00, 11.50; all other solids, 
9.50, 10.50, 11.00; borings and turnings, 
7.50, 8.50, 9.00. Plant scrap, mixed: all 
solids, 8.50, 9.50, 10.00; borings and turnings, 
6.50. 7.50. 8.00. Obsolete Scrap—pure cable, 
10.00, 11.00, 11.50: old sheet and utensils, 
8.50, 9.50, 10.00; old castings and forgings, 
9.00, 9.50. 10.00; pistons free of struts, 9.00, 
9.50, 10.00: deduct 2 cents for pistons with 
struts. Special premiums may be paid for 
specified grades of scrap when baled or 
briquetted. Drosses, skimmings, sweepings, 
savings, spatters, containing: 15% or more 
aluminum, 8c per pound of aluminum con- 
tained; under 15%. 1.2c per pound of mate- 
rial. irrespective of quantity. If delivery is 
made to buyer's receiving point by public 
carrier, actual transportation charge may be 
added to maximum f.o.b. price under specified 
conditions. WPB-approved toll agreements 
are excluded from operation of price ceilings. 
Details of transactions must be filed within 
10 days of contract. Toll processors must re- 
port by 15th of each month on preceding 
month’s transactions. 


3—Secondary zinc and scrap, effective 
March $1. 1941. last amended Feb. 2, 1942. 
Replaced by new order No. 3 on March 12, 
1948. Secondary zinc. cents per Ib., carlots, 
E. St. Louis: 8.25. for prime western a 
poorer grades, 8.35 for selected, 8.50 for 
brass special, 8.75 for intermediate and 
higher. Zinc failing to meet Prime Western 
specifications must sell below maximum for 
that grade. New formula eaualizes prices for 
carload and less-than-carload lots except for 
quantity premiums which are for producers: 
0.15¢ for 20.000 Ibs. to carload: 0.25¢ for 
10 000-20.000 Ths.: 0.40c for 2000-10.000; 
0.50c for less than 2000 Ib. Other sellers” ex- 
tras 0.65c. 0.75c. 1.00c and 1.50c respective- 
ly. Maximum prices for scrap materials in 
cents per Ib f.o.b. point of shipment are: New 
zine clippings and trimmings 7.25, en- 
gravers’ and lithographers’ plates 7.25; old 
zinc 5.75: add %-cent for single shipments of 
10 000 pounds or more. Unsweated zinc dross 
5.80; die cast slab 5.80, new die cast scrap 
4.95; radiator grilles 4.95: old die cast 
scrap 450; add %-cent for single shipments 
of 20,000 pounds or more. “Single shipment” 
means deliveries within 48 consecutive hours. 
Grades may be combi 


. 4—ITron and steel scrap, effective April 3, 
1941; last amended Feb. 11,1943. 

The maximum price at which any grade of 
scrap (other than railroad) may be deliv- 
ered to a consumer wherever located is the 
shipping point price plus actual transporta- 
tion charges and 8% property transporta- 
tion tax. With certain stated exceptions 
the maximum delivered price shall not ex- 
ceed by $1 a ton plus March 18 freight in- 
crease the nearest maximum base price in 
terms of transportation charges. The maxi- 
mum shipping point price is found by taking 
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PRICE SCHEDULES AND REGULATIONS 





most favorable basing, pt point and subtracting 
cowie the lowest transporta 

point price for No. Posd ot he 
ton tie 05, at York or Brooklyn $15.33. 
Minimum shipping point price anywhere is 
$13 except specified Gulf 
mum is $14. 
scrap shipped from New England $6.65 a 
ton. 
Brokers allowed 50-cent commission above 
maximum prices to cc s. o 
sion payable for preparation of scrap, except 
under preparation-in-transit provision. 
es $20, deliv- 





enridge, Butler, 
town, Weirton, Steubenville, Youngstown, 
Warren, Canton, Sharon; $18.75 ay ~~ 
Coatesville, Claymont, Conshohocken. 

nixville, Harrisburg, S$ ows Point; "910.3! 25 
Buffalo; $19.50 Cleve , Cincinnati, “— 
land, Ky., Portsmouth, o.. Middletown 
$18.25 Kokomo, Ind., Bethlehem, Pa; od 
Duluth; $17.85 Detroit; $17.50 St. ‘Louis; $17 
Atlanta, Alabama City, Birmingham, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif.; 
$16.50 Minnequa, Colo.; $14.50 Seattle. For 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel add $1 to 
above prices at centers which are basing 
points for railroad grades. 

No. 1 cupola cast $18 at shipping points in 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, y ma Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico; $19 in North Dakota. 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Florida; $20 in other 
states and Kansas City, Kans.-Mo. 


Unprepared scrap, except heavy breakable 
cast, $3.50 per gross ton less than prepared. 
material for compressed bundles $4 less. 


No, 6—Iron and steel products, issued April 
16, 1941 freezing basing point prices at levels 
prevailing March $1, 1941; revised June 20, 
1941 to establish base prices at April 16, 
1941 levels. Revised Feb, 4, 1942. 


Basing point prices are those announced by 
(1) U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiaries for first 
} mer to of 1941 or in effect April 16, 1941 at 
esignated basing point; or (2) those prices 
announced or customarily quoted by other 
producers at the same designated points. Ex- 
ception: Base s under (2) cannot exceed 
those under except to extent prevailing 
in ya ho of 1940. Extras may be ap- 
plied on charged during two years 
prior to April 16, 1941. Delivered prices ap- 
Pp to Detroit, Eastern Michigan, Gulf 
and Pacific points are deemed basing points 
except producers may charge governing bas- 
ing point prices plus rail rates to the latter 
two areas where water transportation is not 
available. Domestic ceiling prices are the 
aggregate of (1) applicable basing point 
price (2) extras (3) transportation charges 
to point of delivery as customarily com- 
puted. The applicable basing point may be 
(1) the basing point nearest the consumer 
providing the lowest delivered price or (2) 
the basing point at or closest to the place 
of production or origin of shipment > 
vided the war emergency reauires shipment 
to be made to place outside mill’s usual 
market area). Jontracts drawn prior to 
April 16,1941 at other than Schedule prices 
may be continued until March 15, 1942. 
Export eg | prices may be either the ag- 
gregate of (1) domestic basing point nearest 
place of production (2) export extras (3) ex- 
port transportation charges or the f.a.s. sea- 
board price of the U. S. Steel Export Co. on 
April 16, 1941. 


Amendment, Sept. 17. 1942. fixes prices on 
flat-rolled rejects at 85% of base and ap- 
plicable extras on prime material; wasters 
at 75%; waste wasters at 65%, except plates 
which take waster price, tin plate which is 
$2.80 per 100 Ibs. and terne plate which is 
$2.25 per 100 Ibs.; semifinished at 85%. 
Transportation costs to delivery point may be 
added. Other off grades may not be sold at 
prices above levels of primes. 


No. 8—Nickel a and secondary materials 
effective J 1941; last amended June 
17, io) a XB .. prices to makers on 


nickel and nickel alloy scrap un red for 
consumption, cents per Ib., f.o.b. point of 
shipment: 

Nickel scra 


containing 98% or more nickel 
not more re than 0.50% yew 26.00 per Ib.: 
90-98% =" 96.00 per of nickel con- 


of 2000 Ib. or more by maker or 
converter take %-cent premium. 


ae oes 
90% nickel 26.50 per Ib. of nickel 
8.00 per Ib. of chrome. Geactaele eames premium 





No. 1 


1% cents. Quantity extra %-cent 10,000 
Ib. or more. 
Ferro-nickel-iron scrap containing 14-90% 
nickel 26.50 per Ib. of nickel contained. 
Converter’s premium 1% cents. Quantity 
extra %-cent 10,000 Ib. or more. 
Monel metal clippings 20.00 per Ib.; soldered 
sheet 18.00; No. 1 castings, turnings 15.00. 
Converter’s premium 2 cents. Quantity extra 
%-cent 20,000 Ib. or more. Cupro-nickel con- 
taining 90 per cent or more combined nickel, 
copper 26.00 per Ib. of nickel contained, 8.00 
yA. Ib. of copper, only. Converter’s premium 
ts. Quantity extra %-cent 20,000 Ib., 
or more. 
Straight chromium-type sheets, clippings, 
solids $85 gross ton for 12-14% chromium, 
$40 for 14-18%, $40 plus 9.50c per Ib. for 
each Ib. chromium in excess of 18% for 
grades containing over 18% chromium. De- 
duct $5 ton for borings and turnings. 
Secondary Monel ingots and Monel shot 
27.00c per tb., copper-nickel shot 25.50c. 
Import prices placed at domestic levels. 
MRC purchases of stocks of metallic nickel 
frozen by M-6-b are exempted 


No. 10—Pig Iron, effective June 24, 1941; last 
amended March 3, 19438. Freezing prices at 
levels generally prevailing in second quarter 
of 1941. Governing basing point prices (gross 
tons): 


No. 2 foundry $25 Bethlehem, Everett. 
Swedeland, Birdsboro, S ows Point; $24 
Erie, Neville Island, Sharpsville, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Granite City, Cleveland, Hamilton, 
Toledo, Youngstown, Detroit; $24.50 Du- 
luth; $20.38 Birmingham, $22 Provo. 

For basic iron deduct 50 cents from above, 
Birmingham base $19, Buffalo, $23 
Malleable: $25.50, Bethlehem, Everett. 
Swedeland, Birdsboro; $24.50 Erie, Buffalo, 
Duluth, $24 Neville Island, Sharpsville. 
Chicago, Granite City, Cleveland, Hamilton, 
Toledo, Youngstown, Detroit. 

Bessemer $26 Bethlehem, Everett, Swede- 
land, Birdsboro: $25 Erie, Buffalo, Duluth. 
Birmingham; $24.50 Neville Island, Sharps- 
ville, Chicago, Granite City, Cleveland, To- 
ledo, Youngstown, Detroit. 

Low phos $29.50 Steelton, Birdsboro, Buf- 
falo. High silicon silveries (6.00-6.50% 
base) $29.50 Jackson County, O., $30.75 
Buffalo. Gray forge $23.50 valley or Pitts- 
burgh. Charcoal $28 Lake Superior, high 
phos. $28.50, Lyles, Tenn., low phos $33 
Lyles. 

Ceiling prices are aggregate of (1) govern- 
ing basing point (2) differentials (3) trans- 
portation charges from governing basing 
point to place of delivery as customarily 
computed. Amendment, effective Aug. 21, 
1942, adjusts prices on shipments from Buf- 
falo when made all-rail to points formerly 
supplied by barge. 

In the case of exports only basing point 
nearest place of production may be wu 
Differentials: Silicon 50 cents for each 0.25 
point in excess of 1.75-2.25 base. Phosphor- 
ous 38 cents for content of 0.70% and over. 
Manganese 50 cents for each 0.50% over 
1.00%. 


Add $2 per ton for pig iron containing % to 
%% nickel with $1 a ton allowed for each 
additional 4%. 


No. 12—Brass mill scrap, effective July 22. 


308k, last amended April 15, 1943. Maxi- 

rices cents per Ib. f.0.b. — of ship- 

‘or heavy scrap, rod ends and turnings. 

nt at : ry 10.25, 10.25, 9.50: 

tinned copper 9.62%, ae Rg: yellow 
brass 8.62%, 8. hy 7.87%; 

mercial bronze , 9.25 


; 15% ni. sil. 10. 87% 
bove prices for less than 
kind or grade; add %-cent 
for 15,000-40,000 Ibs. shipped at one time, 
1 cent 40.000 or more. Ceilings may be ex- 
coated through addition of duty on imported 


avon of eg ed at brass mill scrap. 
other than a brass bronze 


ingot maker or r smelter or refiner 
may be nted me corer a special price 
upon application. 


5—Copper, effective A 12, 1941; 
amended Aug. 28, 1941, Fe. 


, 1942. Maxi- 
mum base lake or 
wire bars or in- 
got bars made to meet ASTM 
B5-27 for 


for and lake 
12.00c Th. delivered in carlots Connecticut 


ply jums or discounts in ef- 
fect A 11, 1941. Other than producers 
(dealers) may charge following premiums, 


casting coppe . 
ae 1%c; 1000-4999 le and 5000 to car- 


16, 1948. Prices ex New 
York dock or warehouse for foreign tin, ex 
producers plant for domestic; Grade A 
99.80% or higher, 52.00c, lots of 5 tons or 
more. Grade B 99.75-99.79% inclusive and 
99.80% or higher not meeting grade A 
specifications, 51.62%c; Grade C Cornish re- 
fined (99.808%), 51.62%c; Grade D 99:00- 
99.74% ‘ inclusive 51.12%c; Grade E 
below 1.00c, for tin content. For 
2240-11, 198 tbe. incl, add lc; 1000-2239 
incl. 1%e; 500-999 incl. 2%c; under 500 
Ibs. 8c. Following premiums over maximum 
prices are allowed for export sales: le per 
Ib. on 11,200 Ibs. or more; 1%c on 2240- 
11,199 Ibs.; 2c on less than 2240 Ibs. Cost 
of packaging and other legitimate charges 
may be added. Premium for special — 
(except tin anodes whose maximum 
are established at March, 1942 levels) . "Ibs 
or less is 1%c per Ib.; no premium over 7 


No. 17—Pig tin, effective Aug. 16, 1941; 
last amended April 


No. 20: Copper Scrap and Copper Alloy Scrap, 
effective March 22. Replaces revised price 
schedule No. 20, as amended. Brings under 
specific prices the entire field of copper scrap 
and copper alloy scrap by establishing speci- 
fications and cents-per-pound prices for 16 
new grades of material. Provides that any 
grades that do not meet any of the specifi- 
cations for listed grades other than refinery 
brass must be sold as “refinery brass.” Allows 
quantity premium of 0.75 cents per pound 
for shipment of 60,000 pounds of one group 
number and an additional 0.50 cent per 
pound for a minimum of 20,000 pounds of 
one other group number when shipped to- 
gether in one car. Maximum prices ‘for the 
new grades established in the order on the 
basis of f.0.b. point of shipment in cents per 
pound of material are as follow: copper bor- 
ings, 9.75; copper tuyeres, 8.75; tinny bronze 
borings, 10.50; copper-nickel solids and bor- 
ings, 9.25; aluminum bronze solids, 9.00; 
contaminated gilding metal turnings, 8.50; 
mixed brass screens, 7.75; old nickel silver 
solids and borings, 6.25; copper-lead borings, 
6.25; and zincy bronze borings, 8.00. Maxi- 
mum prices vary with analysis of high grade 
low lead bronze borings, soft red brass bor- 
ings, manganese bronze solids, and manga- 
nese bronze borings. For purposes of classi- 
fying turnings and borings, the button analy- 
sis shall govern; for pricing purposes, the 
wet or natural analysis should govern. Elimi- 
nates reduction in price for No. 2 copper 
wire and mixed heavy copper and for light 
copper when bought by inspection instead 
of by analysis. Revises formula and method 
for pricing high-lead bronze and changes 
specifications for both high-lead bronze and 
high-lead bronze borings which reduce the 
price %-cent per pound. Redrced maximum 
price of cocks and faucets from 8.00c to 
7.75c ver pound. Transfers No. 1 tinned cop- 
per wire from Group 2 to Group 1, Requires 
that a deduction be made for the cost of 
removing the covering from lead-covered 
copper wire and cable similar to that ap- 
plicable to insulated ——, Allows a special 
preparation premium of 2.50 cents per pound 
for putting manganese bronze solids into 
crucible shape. Broadens specification otf 
soft red brass borings to keep material with 
valuable tin content from being classified 
as refinery brass. Provides for a deposit 
charge of $1.00 for steel drums when de- 
livery is made by a carrier other than a pub- 
lic carrier. Permits small ingot makers to 
apply for authority to pay the crucible shape 
premium as well as to apply for permission 
to Rif the briquetting premiums. Contracts 
made prior to March 22 under provisions of 
Revised Price Schedule No. 20, as amended. 
may be carried out until April 12. 


No. 22—Pennsylvania grade crude oil, effec- 


tive Aug. 23, 1941. Pennsylvania Bradford 
crude per barrel $2.75; Southwest Pennsyl- 
vania crude $2.40; Eureka $2.84: South- 
er Ohio $2.30; Oil City-Titusville group 
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2. 
36, 1943, Byes a eng ro 
b . By uct .0.b. cars 
at ovens: y\% ome $8.50; Chicago $11.50 
Ky., Ironton, O., Portsmouth, kn 


ei. 15; Painesville, O. $11.25; 
9; Milwaukee $12.25. Delivered prices: 


delphia $12.38; St. Paul, Minn. 314; New 
England $13. 75, provided freight from Ev- 
erett not over $3.10, less 15 cents for cash 
ten days. 

By-product blast furnace coke: 75 cents net 
ton above weighted average f.o.b. oven 


of 4c per net ton of coke paid on coal used. 


No. mete = gy N effective Oct. 27, 1941, last 
amended Oct. 1942. Revised pri effec- 
tive Oct. 3, iot2, in cents per 
in Eastern territory, (add %-cent “for West- 
ern territory): 7.0 in tank cars, 8.5 carloads 
in drums, 9.0 less carloads in drums. East 
ern territory includes New Mexico, Colored, 
Wyoming, Montana and states east thereof. 


No. 40—Builders hardware, effective Nov. 19, 
1941. Maximum prices for manufacturers 
oe bbers are levels prevailing dur- 

5-day period ended Oct. 14, 1941. In- 
ante insect screen as well as such items 
as knobs, brass model locks, hinges, etc. 
Steel insect screen eliminated, Jan. 16, 1942. 
a ep Oct. 21, provides licensing 
contro 


No. 41—Steel castings, effective Dec. 1, 1941; 
last amended March 27, 1943. Maximum 
prices are those prevailing on July 15, 1941. 
Places ceiling for railroad ities at Oct. 
1, 1941, levels. Permits ucers of railroad 

castings to charge for certain extras, 
cues repair parts and pattern costs cus- 
tomarily charged between Oct. 1-15, 1941. 
Permits addition of extra freight costs on 
ipments of castings beyond foundries’ nor- 
shipping area. Authorizes foundries to 
add all transportation costs above 50c per 
100 Ib.; to sell less than 100 Ib. f.0.b. the 
foundry. Exempts from control ne whose 
production costs are less than $100 


No. 43—Used Steel Drums, Pails, and Con- 
tainers, Dec. 1, 1941; last amended April 
22, 1943, maximum prices are: for 5%-gal- 
lon used steel pails 57.00c delivered, sub- 
ject to deductions specified in Appendix B 
of the schedule, when reconditioned; 25.00 
with cover, 12.00 cents without cover, and 
6.00 cents for cover alone in their “raw” 
condition before reconditioning. Sets maxi- 
mum prices for used steel containers of 22 
U. S. Standard gauge or lighter, of any 
capacity that are suitable for reuse with 
or without reconditioning and that are bought 
by a filler directly from the person who 
empties the confainer at 15.00 cents for 
used containers of 20-gallon capacity or less. 
and 25.00 cents for those with more than 
20-gallon capacity. ‘The prices are f.o.b. the 
place at which they are emptied. 


No, 46—Relaying rails, effective Dec. 2, 1941. 


Last amended Dec. 14, 1942. Maximum 
price for rails 35 pounds or heavier originat- 
ing from Class I railroads, switching or ter- 
minal companies, $28 per gross ton, f.o.b. 
any station on the railroad. Dealers or job- 
bers may charge $30 in resale. Originating 
other points $30 minus lowest rail freight to 
base nearest shipping point, but no less than 
$24. Basing points are Boston, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Savannah, Ga., Norfolk, 
Va., Duluth, St. Louis, Birmingham, Houston, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Orez., 
Seattle, Denver. Maximums on warehouse 
sales $35.84 a gross ton in carlots for 45-60 
Ib. rails, $39.20 for 35-45 Ib. rails; $45 for 
less than 85 Ib. rails. Relaying girder rails 
are $45 f.0.b. shipping point minus lowest 
railroad charge to basing point but not less 
than $39 per ton. Sellers must be licensed. 
ration of recognized warehouse must be 
declared to OPA by Dec. 10, 1941. 


No. 49—Iron and Steel Products at Resale, ef- 
effec- 


fective Dec. 15. 1941, last amendment 

tive April 15, 1943. Fixes prime prices gen- 

erally at April 16, 1941. levels. Specific 
and maximum quantity extras estab- 
at 30 points for bars, , struc- 

turals, sheets and strip. For cold-drawn and 

seamless tubing use prices charged 





No. 70—Scrap and secondary 


No. Reyney = Burned Grain M 











tional Tube Co. distributors; for tool steels, 
by Crucible Steel Co. For less-carload lots 
of standard nails, annealed and anized 
wire for local delivery use mill car price 
(minus 15c jobber allowance) add carload 
freight to warehouse, plus additions of 50c 
for nails, 60c for annealed wire, 68c for 
galvanized wire. For outside delivery add 
less-carload freight. Markup on export sales 
of all products is limited to 5% for agents, 
10% for merchants. Sellers of merchant wire 
products allowed at least a 20% mark-up 
over mill carload delivered prices. Following 
are freight allowances for products sold on 
Pacific coast: 75 cents per 100 Ibs. on plates 
65 cents on hot and cold rolled sheets, 45 
cents on structurals and galvanized sheets, 
25 cents on hot rolled strip, 20 cents on hot 
rolled merchant bars. Maximum prices for 
N.E. steels are established as the mill price 
plus analysis extras and 66%4% of aggregate 
of base price and mill analysis extras. Ad- 
ditional extras of $1.25 per 100 Ib. for 
stress relieving after cold working; $2.50 
for aircraft quality; and 40 cents for ex- 
tensometer test may be added for N.E. steels. 
Additional extra for treatment given at out- 
side plant is allowed as follows: invoice cost 
to seller, minus trucking charge, plus 30c 
per 100 Ib., provided no additional charges 
may be made. Export price control on dis- 
tressed and stranded material is provided in 
order No. 13. Sets maximum prices for re- 
conditioned cotton bale ties. 


Amendment, effective March 1, 1943, estab- 
lishes specific base prices for secondary 
products, including hot rolled, cold rolled, 
galvanized, galvannealed and long terne 
sheets; hot and cold rolled strip; sheared 
and universal mill plates; tin mill black 
plate. Schedules extras and other charges 
that can be added to base prices. Estab- 
lishes delivered prices for semifinished prod- 
ucts at 110 per cent of the mill prime price. 
Amendment No. 14, issued April 9, sets up 
specific prices for products sold by ware- 
houses in four Atlantic coast zones. 


No. 67—New machine tools, effective Jan. 21. 


1942; last amended Dec. $1, 1942. Maxi- 
mum prices for dealers and manufacturers 
are Oct. 1, 1941 lists or, in absence of such 
list, last price at which similar articles sold 
between Jan. 1 and Oct. 1, 1941. Permits 
sales and deliveries at above-ceiling prices 
pending OPA ruling on petition for approval 
of such prices. 


No. 69——Primary Lead, effective Jan. 15, 1942 


last amended Jan. 20, 1948. Maximums in 
cents per povnd in carloads delivered St 
Louis: Pigs—Common lead 6.35; corroding 
lead 6.45; chemical lead 6.45; copperized 
lead 6.40 when made from common lead, 
6.50c when made from corroding lead. Bil- 
ao add 0.25. Ingots or linked ingots, add 


lead, effectiv« 
Tan. 15, 1942; last amended Jan. 20, 1948 
Maximum scrap prices f.o.b. point of ship 
ment are determined by deducting from the 
maximum prices for common lead at vari 
ous basing points the follow ing: 55c for soft, 
hard and cable lead scrap and 65c for bat- 
tery lugs and lead content of lead covered 
copper cable. Fixes prices for copper content 
of lead-covered copper cable in accordance 
with Schedule No. 20. Maximum secondary 
prices f.o.b. point of shipment, carlots, de- 
termined by applying following differentials 
to basing points for common primary pig 
lead: Low grade pig (minus 99.78%) deduct 
0.15c; low grade ingots, linked ingots and 
billets plus 0.10c; high grade (99.73% plus), 
base price; hich grade ingots linked ingots 
and billets add 0.25c. Maximum price for 
antimonial lead in carlots is 15%c per Ib 
of contained antimony plus base price of lead 
for remainder; except that sales made before 
Jan. 20 may be ca out at contract prices 
until Feb. 19, 19438. 


No. 71—Cadmium, effective Jan. 19, 1942, last 


amended Oct. 26, 1942. Maximum prices 
for primary and secondary metallic cad- 
mium per pound delivered are 95c for anodes. 
balls, discs and other special or tented 
shapes, 90c for bars. ingots. pencils, pigs, 
plates. rods, slabs, sticks and other regular 
straight or flat forms. Sets maximum for 5 
Tbs. or less in containers at highest level 
pricing contracts. 


agnesite, effec- 
tive Jan. 28, 1942; oy amended June 20, 
1942. 
Maximum ton f.o.b. Chewe 
Wash., are $22 in Bulk, $26 in bags or maak 
Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. may 











change regular California customers $10 
higher from Patterson plant or from stocks 
at Permanente. Westvaco may charge van 
adium Corp. of America and Mathieson Al- 
kali Works $40.50, f.o.b. Patterson. For 
export add $7.50 a net ton when packed in 
double jute sacks, $12.50 in wooden barrels 


No. 77—Bechive Furnace Coke, effective Jan 
26, 1942; last amended April 6, 1943. Maxi- 
mum for this grade produced in Pennsyl- 
vania and Monongalia, Preston and Upshur 
counties of W. Va., $6.50 per net ton, f.o.b. 
cars ovens, Connellsville, Pa. Does not apply 
to foundry coke. Operators of hand-drawn 
ovens using trucked coal may charge $7.00. 
Consumers pay 4c transportation tax and 
transportation charges from Connellsvolle 
to place of delivery. 


No. 80—Lithopone, effective Feb. 2, 1942. 
Maximum prices cents per Ib. delivered in 
bags in carlots in New Mexico, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana and eastern states: Nor- 
mal 4.25; high strength barium, calcium 
5.60; high strength magnesium 5.75; titan- 
ated 5.60; zinc sulphide 8.25. Add %%-cent 
for less carlots. Prices other states ‘-cent 
above eastern territory. Sellers must be li- 
censed 


No. 81—Primary Zinc, effective Jan. 29, 1942 
Maximum carload prices in cents per Ib., 
f.o.b. E. St. Louis, Ill; Prime western 8.25; 
selected 8.35; brass special 8.50; interme- 
diate 8.75. High grade and special high 
grade are 9.25, delivered. Producers may 
add 0.15c for 20,000 pounds to carlots, 0.25c 
for 10,000-20,000 pounds, 0.40c for 2000- 
10,000 pounds, 0.50c for less than 2000 
pounds, Other sellers may add 0.65c, 0.75c, 
1.00c and 1.50c for respective quantities 
Amendment, March 13, 1942, requires pro- 
ducers to file with OPA copy of all toll 
agreements; smelters must file agreements 
involving zinc made to other than listed 
specifications which are revised in the amend- 
ment. 


No. 82—Wire, Cable and Accessories, effective 
Jan. 29, 1942; last amended July 22, 1942. 
Includes hot rolled black or cleaned rods for 
electrical uses, and copper, copperclad or 
copper alloy wire used for conducting elec- 
tricity. Maximum prices are manufacturers’ 
and wholesalers’ net prices on Oct. 15, 1941, 
with specified exceptions. Weatherproof wire 
prices figured against base price of 17.5 
cents. For material containing lead, add num- 
ber of pounds of lead times 0.325c. 


No. 93—Mercury, effective Feb. 4, 1942. 


Prime virgin mercury produced in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah, Nevada 
or Arizona, $191 per 76-pound flask. When 
produced in Texas or Arkansas, $193. When 
imported from Mexico, $1938, f.o.b. United 
States freight station nearest point of entry, 
including duty. Other imports $191, f.o.b. 
port of entry. Agent’s selling commission 
limited to 1% of maximum price. Amend- 
ment, effective Feb. 10, 1942, permits deal- 
ers with stocks on hand or in transit Feb. 4 
to deliver such stocks until March 2, 1942 
at prices necessary to meet contracts made 
prior to Feb. 4. Verified statement of such 
transactions must be filed with OPA 
Amended March 17, 1942, to permit dealers 
to split with another dealer or broker the 2 
per cent premium allowed 


No. 96—Domestic Fuel Oil Storage Tanks, ef- 


fective Feb. 20, 1942. Typical prices for 
carload shipment of 26-inch, 16-gage steel, 
275-gallon capacity tank are $17.35 in the 
East, $17.70 in the Midwest, $31.95 in the 
Far West. Amendment Oct. 21, provides li- 
censing control. 


No. 98—Titanium Pigments, effective March 


1, 1942. Prices are those prevailing Oct. 1, 
1941. Regular grade, 20 tons or more, de- 
livered in bags in eastern territory, 14%c 
per pound. Deliveries in western territory 
%4-cent higher. Amendment Oct. 16, provides 
licensing control. 


No. 100—Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings, ef- 


fective Feb. 20, 1942; last amended Oct. 21, 
1942. Prices established in terms of mini- 
mum discounts from standard revised price 
list. Minimum discount for 2-6 inch extra 
heavy pipe 52%-10-10 for carload shipments 
by rail or 10-ton or greater shipment by 
truck, 52% for less-carload by rail or less 
than 10 tons by truck. Permits warehouse 
sellers to compute delivery charges by 
method employed Oct. 1, 1941, and produc- 
ers to compute delivered prices on emergency 
shipments of less than 250 pounds in same 
manner as warehouse shi ts are deter- 
mined. Establishes prices for “Victory” sizes 
and revises method of determining maximum 
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PRICE SCHEDULES AND REGULATIONS 





prices for less-carload lots of all sizes. Pro- 
vides licensing control. 


No. 113—Iron Ore, effective April 10, _ 
Applies to ore produced in Minnesota, W 
consin and Michigan. SS an es 
ed average spot prices, based on Lower Lake 
ports delivery, at which spot sales of such 
ore were made during 1941 g@ season. 
“Escalator” clause eliminated from unex- 
ired contzacts. Maximum for ore shi 

rom mine idle in 1940 and 1941 is equiva- 
lent of $4.45 per gross ton, Lower Lake 

ports, for Mesabi Nonbessemer 51.50% iron, 
Pajusted for grade and analysis. Base prices 
on other grades: Mesabi Bessemer $4.60; 
Old Range Nonbessemer $4.60; Oid Range 
Bessemer $4.75; High Phosphorus $4.35. 
Penalties for silica and fine structure and 
premium for lump ore for open hearth use 
are those prevailing in 1941. Producers must 
report by 10th of month on preceding month’s 
production and sales. Amendment, July 2, 
1942, excludes exchanges of ore between 
producers from regulations, also Minnesota 
ore mined south of Minneapolis. Amend- 
ment, effective Dec. 1, permits owners to 
charge buyers the exact increase in freight 
rate for December shipments. 


No. 120—Bituminous Coal, May 18, 1942. 


Fixes mine prices with certain exceptions at 
Oct. 1-15, 1941, levels. 


No. 121—Miscellaneous Solid Fuels, May 18, 


942; last amended April 6, 1943. Fixes 
produce s ® sans generaliy at Dec. 15-31, 


1941, 


No. 122—Solid Fuels, May 18, 1942, last 


amended Nov. 1, 1942. Fixes prices for 
dealers other than producers at Dec. 15-31, 
1941 levels plus subsequent increases in pur- 
chase costs. 


No. 124—Rolled Zinc Products, May 11, 1942; 


last amended Dec. 9, 1942. Fixes produc- 
ers’ prices at Nov. 29, 1941 levels. Oct. 1, 
1941, discounts must be maintained. 


No. 125—Nonferrous Castings, May 11, 1942; 


last amended March 1, 1943. Fixes producers’ 
prices at either the Oct. 1-15, 1941, or May 
11, 1942 to Jan. 31, 1943 levels. Exempts 
foundries which do less than $12,500 busi- 
ness in a quarter; others must file pricing 
formulas with OPA. Old contracts may be 


No. 138—Ferromanganese, May 1, 


10 days unless contract is “confidential” or 
“restricted”. 


1942. Car- 
load lots of 78-82% grade, f.0.b. Atlantic 
Seaboard, $135 per gross ton. Differential 
for each 1% manganese down to 75% and 
up to 85% is $1.70. Prices are f.o.b. Rock- 
dale or Rockwood, Tenn., for Tennessee Prod- 
ucts Corp., Birmingham for Sloss Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. Extras per gross ton: $6 
for packed carload lots; $10 for gross ton 
lots packed; $13.50 for less than ton lots 
when packed —_— to 200 pounds, $18 when 
less than 200 Premiums for crush- 
ing to speci mesh are those of April 28, 
1942. Amendment, July 25, sets maximums 
for 3-lb. briquettes containing 2-Ib. man- 
ganese in cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping 
— at 6.06 carload, unpacked; 6.31 car- 

, packed; 6.56 ton lots, packed; 6.81 
— to gross tons; 7.06 less than 200 lIb., 
packed 


No. 147—Bolts and Nuts, effective May 28, 


1942. Maximum prices for bolts, nuts, screws 
and rivets set at Oct. 1-15, 1941, levels. 


No. 159—Concrete Reinforcing Bars, (fabri- 


cated) effective June 15, 1942; last amended 
Jan. 20, 1943. Allows fabricator margin of 
50 cents per 100 Ibs. above f.o.b, mill price. 
Maximum delivered price of fabricated bars 
in cents per Ib., 2.40. Exceptions: 2.77 if 
bought by fabricator at Gulf basing point 
price, 2.80 at Pacific Coast basing point; 
2.57 delivered Toledo; 2.52 in carloads de- 
livered Detroit. 


No. 166—Zine Oxides; effective May 11, 1942. 


Maximum delivered price for carlots of leaded 
zine oxides containing 35% or more lead 
7.00c per Ib. Premium for Lc.l. %-cent. 


No. 174—Freight Car Materials, effective July 


2, 1942. Establishes maximum ices for 

car materials sold by one ilder to 
another or to a railroad as the total of the 
following: Selling car builder's net invoiced 
cost or maximum price otherwise established 
by OPA for pomcess of such material, at 
the time of sale pursuant to such Order No. 
L-97-a-1, as amended, whichever is lower; 
inbound ‘freight ~_ by seller; direct labor 
costs, if any, fabricating such material, 
determined on basis of labor rates of Oct. 1. 
1941; and state sales or retailer's occupa- 
tional tax levied on such sale. 


cluding insect screening; cadmium; manila 
rope. 


No, 214—High Alloy Castings, Sept. 3, 1942. 
Establishes maximum i effective Sept. 
7, at levels prevailing Jct. 1- 15, 1941. 


No. 218—Eastern Wooden Mine Materials, ef- 
fective Sept. 8; last amended Jan. 11, 1943. 
Sets specific maximum prices for standard 
and round pit posts, mime caps, wedges, 
cribbing block, ties, crossbars and switch ties. 


No. 224—Cement, effective Sept. 23, 1942, last 
amended Oct. 23, 1942. Sets up specific max- 
imum prices for 12 districts, covering sales 
by manufacturers. 


No. 230—Reusable Iron and Steel Pipe and 
Used Structural Pipe, effective Oct. 3, 1942; 
revised Feb. 3, effective Feb. 9, 1943. Estab- 
lishes uniform price for used structural pipe 
of $35 per net ton pam charges for extra 
service. Sets prices for reusable galvanized 
pipe at 20% above black pipe prices for 
1 inch and smaller and 15% for larger sizes. 
Sets specific maximum prices for standard 
sizes of pipe. Gives exact formula keyed to 
weight for odd sizes and weights of pipe; 
for certain grades of oil country casing and 
tubing. 


No. 235—Manganese Steel Castings, effective 
Oct. 14. Establishes maximum prices for 
castings and products at levels prevailing in 
Oct. 1-15, 1941, period. 


No. 236—Home Furnace Conversion Parts, ef- 
fective Oct. 14, 1942, last amended April 23, 
1948. Establishes maximum prices for parts 
and installation. Fixes specific prices for 
special combination and rectangular conver- 
sion grates. 


No. 241—Malleable Iron Castings, effective 
Oct. 21, 1942; last amended April 15, 1948. 
Establishes maximum prices at highest price 
seller charged for similar castings between 
Oct. 1-15, 1941. If castings to be priced 
were not offered in this period, seller may 
apply pricing methods, costs, 
margins used on Oct. 15, 1941; or may 
charge price at which he last contracted to 
sell similar one prior to Oct. 1, 1941. 


No. 244—Gray Iron Castings, effective Oct. 26, 
1942; last amended March 27, 1943. Sets 
maximums at highest prices quoted between 
Aug. 1, 1941, and Feb. 1, 1942. If same or 
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carried out at former prices until April 1. 


No, 126—Fluorspar, May 11, 1942; last amend- 
ed Nov. 17, 1942. Fixes producers’ patoee ot at 
a range of $25 to $28 per short ton 
metallurgical grade, according to Fn 
fluoride and silica content; in the western 
area at $32 per ton for acid grade with mini- 
= eg T7 Sg of 97%% and maximum 
silica o' %. Both are subject to freight 
adjustments. 


No. 175—Rolled Glass, effective July 11, 1942. similar casting was not offered in that period, 
Establishes ore maximum prices for pro- seller can apply the pricing formula and cost 
ducers of and wire glass, principally factors on Feb. 1, 1942; or can apply 
at Oct. 1-15, 1941 levels. a ah at — he oan sold ‘similar ont 

pe eK prior to Aug. 1, 1 subject to 

No. 188 Prices, approval. Excludes sellers whose net sales 

29, 1942; last nares A April 2, To43. in 1942 totaled $40,000 or less. 

methods for determining manufacturers’ 

maximum prices for new product lines in- No, 248—Manganese Ores, effective Nov. 9, 

1942; last amended Feb. 15, 1943. Estab- 


troduced since April 1. Producers of speci- 
fied articles may add 36c for each ounce lishes following maximum prices per long ton 
of silver contained. Provides method for unit, duty paid. for domestic sales of grades 
granting price relief. other than domestic battery or chemical ores, 
to any private buyer; (1) Metallurgical ores, 
manganese 48%. iron 6%, silica plus alu- 
mina 11%, phosphorus not over 0.18% on dry 
basis, 85c, Mobile and New Orleans: >. 
Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia and N. 
96c, Fontana, Pueblo. Provo; (2) For a 
tery and chemical, other than domestic; a) 
highest charged for March deliveries; b) if 
no deliveries, highest quoted list price; c) 
price approved by OPA d not determined 
under a) or b). Exempts from price control 
sales of domestic ore to dealers for resale 
and to users or processors using ore directly 
for producing steel or in foundry operations. 
or in spiegeleisen, and other sub-standard 
ferromanganese. 





No. 136—Machines and Parts, 1648.” Maxi 
22, 1942; last amended May 1, 1943 
mum prices for one specified’ list No. 195—Industrial Wooden Boxes, effective 
units are those in effect Oct. 1, 141 or for Aug. 8, 1942; last amended March 20. 1943. 


Maximum prices are March 31, 1942, lists or 
, 1942. March 3i, 1942 also is basing prices based on costs applicable on that 
date for machinery services. For rebuilt and date. Sellers must be licen 
guaranteed units maximums f.o.b. sellers 
place « of business are 85% of maximum price, No. 198—Silver Bullion, effective Aug. 10, 
factory, of nearest equivalent new 1942. Establishes maximum price for bullion 
machine; for unit sold “as is”, maximum in form of standard commercial bars at 
is 55% of ere unit price. Price may be de- 85.375c per troy ounce, f.o.b. New York or 
by using base price less specified San Francisco. Amendment. Aug. 31. raises 
tion rate. Rnes  g $1, aoe is base price to 45.00c. Supersedes provisions of 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 


No. 199—Lead Bullet Rod, effective Aug. 15. 
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. Addition of 9.625c per fine troy 
of silver contained may be added 
to maximum price as otherwise determined. 


plus cost less depreciation at 5% 
— . Aircraft makers exempt from filing 

parts lists. Maximums for gear 
and speed reduction items are those charged 
Oct. 15. 1941, excenvt for specified purposes 
for which March $1. 1949. prices are the 
base. Provides formula for determination 


Maximum price is 1.10c per tb. above cost 
to producer of required metal ts. 
Differential for inexperienced producers is 
1.25c for first 200 tons of rod made. 


No. 202—Brass and Bronze Ingot and Shot, 


ine. 19, 1942; last amended April 12, 
8. Maximums are 12.25c for 85-5-5-5; 
16.50c for 88-10-2: 16.75c for Navy “GC”; 
14.75¢ for Navy “M”; 14.25c for 80-10-10; 
10.00c for yellow; 15.75c¢ for aluminum 
bronze; 12.75c for 60-65 manganese bronze; 
15.50c for silicon bronze. Maximums for 
special “trade name” ingots are peak prices 
in carload lots in effect March 31, 1942, 
less 10%. Establishes standards for deter- 
mining maximum prices for shot. 


No. 204—Idle or Frozen Materials, effective 


. 20, 1942; last amended March 22. 1948. 
Establishes formulas for pricing such ma- 
terials sold under Priorities Regulation No. 

. Establishes MRC prices for idle or 
frozen stocks of tin oxide and tin anodes; 
iridium, iridium alloys and Sollee 
ing scrap; copper-base alloy products, te- 


No. 251—Construction of Buildings, effeetive 
Nov. 5, 1942; last amended March 12, 1948. 
Establishes ceilings equivalent of those gen- 
erally in effect during March, 1942, adjusted 
for increases in labor costs between March 
$1 and July 1, 1942. Everv contract over 
$500 must be reported to OPA within 10 
days of award. Exempts from price control 
following types of contracts with Defense 
Plant Corp: Cost-plus-a-fixed-fee prime con- 
tracts and su tracts; contracts performed 
on * of costs only with no addition for 
profit. 


No. 258—Chrome Ores, effective Nov. 9, 1942: 
last amended March 24, 1948. Base prices 
ton are: : ar 48% metallurgical- 


Tacoma, il price for Montana ores; 
$61, lump po ams ore in bulk, f.o.b. Bal- 


th Meeting; $36.50 
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No. 314: Magnesium 








ground refractory, 24 mesh or coarser, f.o.b. 
baitimore, Chester or riymoutn meetin 7 
Pa. Exempts sales of domestic ore aX — 
ers who buy for resale; sales to 
Reserve 


Ne. 261—Finishing Builders’ Hardware, ef- 
fective Nov. 13, 1942. Establishes maximum 
prices at highest prices received by manu- 
tacturer for delivery between Oct. 1, 1941 
and March 31, 1942. Establishes percentage 
mark-ups which may be added to actual 
cost of materials under each contract held 
by persons other than manufacturers. 


No. 272—Cast Iron Boilers, Radiators, effective 


Nov. 28, 1942. Establishes maximum prices 
at levels generally 5% below prevailing prices 
in case of boilers; 12% below in case of 
radiators. Maximums are based on Oct. 1-15, 
1941, levels. Manufacturers must allow full 
carload rates of freight on shipments of 200 
Ib. or more. 


No. 302—Magnesium, effective Jan. 20, 1943. 


Establishes maximum prices for remelt in- 
got, including transportation costs up to 75 
cents per hundredweight, at 21%c for class 
A, 18%c for class B, 16c for class C in lots 
. of 20,000 Ib. or more. Add %-cent for 10,000 
to 20,000 Ib.; %-cent, 1000 to 10,000 Ib.; 
l-cent, less than 1000 Ib. Magnesium scrap 
prices in lots of less than 1500 Ib., f.otb. 
point of shipment, are in cents per Ib.; Seg- 
regated plant scrap borings and turnings, 
00; mixed or contaminated plant scrap, 
grade 1 solids 11.00, borings and 
7.00, grade 2 solids 9.00, borings and turn- 
ings 5.00; obsolete scrap uncontaminated 
11.00, contaminated 9.00. Add 1 cent per Ib. 
for sales in lots of 1500 Ib. or more. Segre- 
gated plant scrap solids and magnesium 
residues are exempt. 


No. 309—Platinum Metals, effective Feb. 1 


in District of Columbia and Feb. 11, 1948 
in rest of country. Establishes following 
rices for 99.5% purity; tgp ee $35; pal- 
dium $24; ruthenium $35, rhodium $125; 
iridium $165, and osmium $50. Maximum 
for metals less than 99.5 per cent pure are 
established at the highest individual level pre- 
vailing during the Jan. 1 through March $1, 
1942 period. 


No. 310, Reusable Shapes, effective Feb. 1, 
1943. Fixed ceiling price of 2.75c a pound, 
f.o.b. shippi point, on sales to consumer 
of reusa structural shapes, plates and 
shafting. Permits extra charge up to %-cent 
a pound for yoo delivered to specified 
length or drilled 


and Magnesium Alloy 

Ingot, effective Feb. 1, 1943. Establishes 
maximum prices in cents per pound for pri- 
may metal as follow: mmercially pure 
magnesium, 20.50; incendiary bomb alloy, 
23.75; ASTM BS0-41T No. iL 25.00; ASTM 
23.40: 50-50 magnesium-aluminum. alloy. 
B94-40T No. 13, 25.00; all other alloys, 
23.00. Primary magnesium alloy contracts 
at above-ceiling prices may be filled until 
March 1 to extent of seller’s alloy equivalent 
of his Feb. 1 inventory of magnesium. 


No. 316: N 








No. 315: Lead Arsenate, effective Feb. 8, 1943. 


Establishes maximum prices on sales by 
manufacturers and distributors to other 
manufacturers or distributors and to all 
other purchasers, respectively, as follow in 
cents per pound on a carlot basis: Stand- 
ard lead arsenate powder, 3-lb. bags or 
er 11.00 and 11.50; 1-lb. bags, 16.00 
20.00; 1-lb. cartons 18.00 and 22.00; 
%-Ib. cartons, 21.00 and 25.50; Basic lead 
arsenate powder, 3 lb. bags or larger. 11.50 
and 12.00; 1-lb. cartons, 18.50 and 22.50; 
standard lead arsenate, 5.75 and 6.00. Less 
than carlot prices are %-cent higher for 
lead arsenate and *%-cent higher for lead 
arsenate paste. 


onmetallic Minerals, effective Feb. 
12, 1943. Establishes maximum prices for 
coated abrasive products at net price which 
each seller charged for same commodity on 
a March, 1942, delivery to a purchaser in 
the same class. Special consideration granted 
Tennessee Sandpaper Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 


No. 317: War Model Locks, effective Feb. 15, 


1943. Establishes specific manufacturers’ and 
jobbers’ prices for war model locks and lock 
sets in which brass, zinc and bronze parts 
have been replaced by iron and steel. Re- 
tail sales remain under the general maxi- 
mum price regulation. Removes price con- 
trol of these items from revised price sched- 
ule No. 40 which continues to control prices 
for the brass models. 


No. 327: Nonmetallic Minerals, effective Feb. 


22, 1943. Establishes maximum prices for 
the following at the highest price quoted in 
March, 1942, for the same commodity to 
a purchaser in the same class: celestite, 
corundum, cryolite, graphite, low iron con- 
tent kyanite, agate, andalusite, aplite, as- 
bestos, barite, bentonite, diatomaceous earth, 
dumortierite, emery, feldspar, flint, fuller’s 
earth, garnet, gilsonite, greensand, Iceland 
spar, ilmenite, industrial diamonds, kaolin, 
kiese . nepheline, syenite, olivine, roof- 
i ules, pumice, quartz pebbles, rutile, 
sepiolite, sillimanite, strontianite, pumicite, 
topaz, tripoli, vermiculite, and witherite. 
Maximum prices of certain of these com- 
modities of the following companies are 
specifically covered: American Abrasive Co., 
Westfield, Mass.; Kyanite Products Corp., 
New York; Metals Reserve Co.; Minnesota 
Mining & ‘Mfg. Co., St. Paul; Pan-Chemical 
ae iomona, Calif.; Western Feldspar Min- 

Co., Denver; and Yancey Cyanite Co., 

ville, N. C. 


No. 342: Nail Keg Staves and Headings, ef- 


fective March 18, 1943. Establishes maximum 
prices for staves and headings. 
Allows for staves same average margin over 
costs as existed in 1941 (15 cents per bundle) 
bringing selling price of 17-inch staves to 
ps = per bundle. Sets prices for staves of 

at $1.00 per bundle for 15-inch, 
$1 08 for 18-inch, $1.13 for 19-inch, and 
$1.20 for 21-inch lengths. Provides formula 
for computing prices for staves and headings 
not specifically listed. Sets following maxi- 
mum prices for headings; $60.00 per thou- 





No. 356: Royalties on Copper, 





sand sets for diameters of 9% inches, $63.00 
for 10% inches, $67.00 for 11% inches, 
$72.00 for 12 inches. All prices are f.o.b. 
mill. Actual transportation costs may be 
added to ceilings to compute maximum de- 
livered prices. 


No. 347: Mica, effective March 26, 1943. Es- 


tablishes maximum prices for domestic ground 
mica and mica schist, water-washed mica, 
and micronized mica. Removes following 
from price control: scrap mica, crude mica 
schist. Sellers of ground mica may add \- 
cent a pound to prices at which they made 
the greatest number of deliveries or offers 
to deliver of the same grade of mica during 
March, 1942, to buyers of same class. Sel- 
lers of dry ground mica and ground mica 
schist may add charge for bags no greater 
than cost of the bags. Freight allowance 
practice must be same as in effect dur 
March, 1942. Every domestic nau of 
ground mica and ground mica schist, water- 
washed mica, micronized mica, fabricated 
mica produced from sheet mica and build- 
up mica must file with OPA a copy of cur- 
rent prices for all classes of buyers, indi- 
cating maximum price as determined by OPA 
regulations. Import sales remain subject to 
General Maximum Price Regulation. Export 
sales remain subject to Maximum Export 
Price Regulation. 


No. 350: Packers’ Tin Cans, effective March 


$1 in U. S. and May 15, 1948, in Alaska and 
Hawaii. Establishes specific prices for 90 per 
cent of volume of packers’ cans that are ex- 
pected to be produced this year and provides 
a simple formula for pricing remainder. 


No. 351: Ferrous Forgings, effective March 31, 


1948. Freezes all list prices in effect on Oct. 
1, 1941, and provides that ceilings for fer- 
rous forgings sold without list prices between 
Jan. 1, 1941, and Oct. 1, 1941, shall be 
prices of the items at their last contract of 
sale during that period. A new forging 
closely comparable to a forging which a pro- 
ducer agreed to sell during this period is 
priced on the basis of the difference in unit 
costs between the two forgings resulting from 
the change in specifications. The latte 
method may be used only if it was the 
manufacturer’s practice on July 22, 1942, to 
calculate prices on the basis of price pre- 
viously charged for comparable forgings. 


No. 354: Copper Sulphate, effective March 29, 


1943. Establishes maximum prices on the 
basis of $5 per hundredweight, f.0.b. works 
in bags or barrels, for shipment of 26,000 
Ibs. or more of 99% crystals 


Lead and Zinc 
Ores, effective April 1, 1943. Freezes roy- 
alties paid by domestic mine operators at 
rates in effect on Dec. $1, 1942. Does not 
affect royalties based on original premiums 
of the Premium Price Plan, amounting to 
5 cents per pound for copper and 2.75 cents 
each for lead and zinc, unless these premiums 
were not included im royalty ca!culations 
last year. 

















































































War Production Board 





New Social Security Building, Washington, D. C. 
Telephone Republic 7500 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF CHAIRMAN 


Chairman: Donald M. Nelson 
Special Assts.: Morris Creditor, G. Keith Funston 
Assistants: S. J. Weinberg, A. C. C. Hill Jr., E. A. Locke Jr. 
Executive Secretary: G. Lyle Belsley 
Asst. Executive Secretary: Frederick Roe 


OFFICE OF VICE CHAIRMAN 
FOR CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 


Vice Chairman: Arthur D. Whiteside 
Deputy Directors: 

C. $8. Williams, Operations 

A. R. Burns, Programs 

Harold Stein, Projects 
Executive Officer: N. B. Gaddess 
Civilian Supply Committee 
Executive Secretary: Harold Stein 
Consumers Programs: R. S. Vaile 
Industrial Programs: E. R. Gay 
Services Programs: Reavis Cox 
Supply & Requirements: J. W. Angell 
Controlled Materials Div.: C. S. Williams 


OFFICE OF WAR UTILITIES 


Director: J. A. Krug 

Deputy Director: Edward Falck 

General Counsel: Herbert S. Marks 

Power Division: B. J. Sickler, Director 

Communications Division: Leighton Peebles, Director 
Manufactured Gas Division: Alexander Macomber, Director 
Natural Gas Division: (Director to be appointed) 

Water Division: Arthur Gorman, Director 


OFFICE OF RUBBER DIRECTOR 


Director: William M. Jeffers 
Deputy Director: Col. Bradley Dewey 


SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORP. 
Vice Chairman: Col. Robert Johnson 


LEGAL DIVISION 


General Counsel: John Lord O’Brien 
Solicitor: Milton Katz 
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OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE 
VICE CHAIRMAN 


Executive Vice Chairman: C. E. Wilson 

Administrative Ass’t to Chairman: B. L. Gladieux 
Organizational Planning: Lyle Craine, Acting Director 
Budget Administration: F. R. Cawley, Director 
Personnel Management: Carlton Hayward, Director 
Administrative Services: W. A. Murphy, Director 

Vice Chairman, Program: J. A. Krug 

Vice Chairman on International Supply: William L. Batt 

Vice Chairman: Ralph J. Cordiner 

Vice Chairman, Operations: D. D. Davis 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD 


C. E. Wilson, Chairman; Lieut. Gen. W. S. Knudsen; Maj. 
Gen. O. P. Echols; Rear Adml. R. A. Davison; T. P. Wright 


AIRCRAFT RESOURCES CONTROL OFFICE 


T. P. Wright, Director 

Brig. Gen. B. E. Meyers, A.A.F. 
Rear Adml. E. M. Pace, Navy 
Resources Division 

Brig. Gen. F. Hopkins, Chief 
CMP and PRP: W. L. Jack Nelson 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit 

Col. E. M. Powers; Administrator 
Program Coordination 

Airframes: M. A. Tracy, Chief 
Engines, Propellers: A. O. Pierrot, Chief 


ALUMINUM-MAGNESIUM DIV. (Bldg. “R”) 


Director: A. H. Bunker Special Asst.: T. E. Covel 
Production Section: P. D. Wilson, Chief 
Construction Section: S$. M. Anderson, Chief 
Distribution Section: G. M. Reed, Chief 
Reclamation: Carl H. Burton 
Requirements: Gordon Reed 
Aluminum, C. B. Batman 
Magnesium, P. D. Helser 
Warehouse, T. E. Boeger 


CONTROLLER OF SHIP PRODUCTION 


Controller: William Francis Gibbs 


DIVISION OF INFORMATION 


Director: Bruce Catton 
Associate Director: Charles F. Noyes 
Assistant Director: Harold R. Stone 
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STEEL DIVISION 


Director Hiland G. Batcheller 

Special Assistants: J. A. Clauss, A. O. Fulton, J. A. Rowan, 
C. ne King, C. Sterry Long, H. J. Ruttenberg, Robert W. 
Wolcott 


REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


H. G. Batcheller, Chairman; N. W. Foy, Col. P. P. Llewel- 
lyn, Comdr. W. F. Kurfess, F. W. Krebs, Lt. N. W. Pearson, 
A. D. MacLean, Lt. Col. K. R. Benson, J. H. Scott, J. A. 
Panuch, F. Strauss, P. T. Homan 


PRODUCTION DIRECTIVE COMMITTEE 


J. L. Block, Chairman; C. Halcomb, J. V. Honeycutt, C. H. 
Longfield, E. L. Parker, H. J. Ruttenberg, Carl W. Meyers, 
R. W. Shannon, secretary 


INDUSTRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
W. F. Detwiler, B. F. Fairless, Frank R. Frost, T. M. Girdler, 
E. G. Grace, Charles R. Hook, Elton Hoyt, H. E. Lewis, 
Hayward Niedringhaus, Frank Purnell, Henry A. Roemer, 
E. I. Ryerson Jr., Walter S. Tower, Emest T. Weir, Robert 
W. Wolcott 

Administrative Section: C. Sterry Long, Chief 

Transportation Section: E. G. Plowman, Chief 


RAW MATERIALS AND FACILITIES a 
Assistant Division Director: Carl W. Meyers 
Plant Facilities Branch 

Chief: 

Construction: H. W. Bryant 

Planning: A. L. Fairley Jr., Acting Head 
Maintenance, Repair: F. A. Weidman 
Operations: H. W. McQuaid 

Metallurgical, Technical Branch 

Chief: H. J. French; Asst.: E. J. Hergenroether 
Constructional Steels: R. L. Wilson 

Tool Steels & Stainless: S. C. Spalding 

Iron, Steel Manufacture: D. J. Reese 
Information: E. D. Pratt 

Raw Materials Branch 

Wm. Kerber, Chief 

Iron Ore Section: S. O. Hobart, Chief 

Pig Iron Section: J. H. Bemis, Chief 

Scrap Section: Alex Miller, Chief 

Refractories, Fluxes Section: M. M. Sauers, Chief 
Fuel Section: Samuel Weiss, Chief 


PRODUCTION 
Assistant Division Director: D. F. Austin 


Alloy Steel Branch 

Chiet: 

Assts. to Chief: S. A. Crabtree, J]. K. Killmer 
Constructional Steels: G. L. McBreen 
Stainless Steels: P. E. Floyd 

Tool Steels: J. P. Larkin 

Scheduling: J. F. Reid 

Aircraft Alloy Steel: Louis E. Creighton 
Wire & Heavy Products Branch 

Chief: J. V. Honeycutt 

Forgings & Castings: G. F. Hocker 
Wire, Rods & Products: H. M. Francis 
Plates & Shapes: M. W. Cole 

Rails: O. H. Baker 


Bar, Sheet & Strip Branch 
Chief: G. G. Gries 

HR Bars, Semifinished: W. F. Vosmer 
Cold Finished Bars: E. B. Files 
Sheets & Strip: L. F. Miller 
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Tubular Products, Tin Plate Branch 
Chief: C. H. Longfield 

Pipe Section: D. F. Lacy, Chief 
Tubing Section: W. H. Wiewel, Chief 
Tin Plate Section: R. F. Sentner, Chief 


PROGRAM AND DISTRIBUTION 
Assistant Division Director: Norman W. Foy 


Program Distribution, Control Branch 
Chief: John H. Stapleton 

Requirements: A. J. O'Leary 

Statistics & Control: E. L. Resler; W. A. 
Priorities & Allocations: Charles Halcomb 
Tabulating: C. W. Ejichelberger 

Export Steel Branch: P. F. Schucker, Chief 
British Section: J. F. Johnson 

Russian Section: R. H. Olson 
Latin-American Section: L. S. Simons 
General Export Section: T. G. Smith 


Hauck 


Steel Recovery Branch 

Chief: C. H. Bradley; Asst.: G. R 
Classification Section: R. W. Frey 
Products. Section: E. C. Ryan 
Appeals Section: W. L. Moore 
Administrative Section: G. G. Broughton 
Warehouse Steel Branch: J. R. Stuart, Chief 
Merchant Trade Products: E. F. Studwell 
General Products: A. Y. Sawyer 

Control Section: C. C. Fink 


FERROALLOYS (Building “R”) 
Assistant Division Director: Miles K. Smith 
Ferroalloys Branch: Andrew Leith, Chief 
W-V-Mo-Co: 

Ores, E. F. Hatch 

Metals and Alloys, M. T 
Mn-Chrome Ore: O. N. Rove 
Ta-Cb-Ti-Zr: D. F. Frasche 
Mn-Cr-Si Metals and Alloys: T. C 


COPPER DIVISION 

Director: Harry O. King 

Deputy Directors: Michael Schwarz, J. C. 
Chief Statistician: Francis R. Kenney 
Special Assistants: J. B. Hungate, C. V. Blackburn, J. H. Reed 
Legal Counsel: Wm. J. Hoff, Walter Beer 


SECTIONS: 

Programs: F. R. Kenney, Chief 
Distribution: A. R. Mosler, Chief 
Resources: G. B. Holderer, Acting Chief 
Administrative: V. H. Arnold 


BRANCHES: 

Primary Production: Frank A. Ayers, Chief 
F. H. Hayes, L. F. Hersey, Asst. Chiefs 

Secondary Production: J. A. Hines Jr., Chief 

Brass Mill: J. W. Douglas, Chief; W. H. Maxwell, Asst. Chief 

Wire Mill: E. H. Hammond Jr., Chief; J. W. Mullally, Asst 
Chief 

Foundry: L. W. Taylor, Chief 

Mill Facilities: F. R. Pyne, Chief 

Scrap: Guy P. Norton, Chief 

Copper Recovery: J. A. Wright, Chief 

Conservation: 

REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 


Lt. Col. W. A. Amelung, Lt. Comdr. P. B. Andrews, Maj. 
M. C. Durbin, R. K. Stoner, Calvin J. Nichols, Frederick 
Strauss, R. H. Catlett, V. D. Nicholson, J. H. McCarty, 
Warren Kelly, B. E. Silver, W. E. Mullestein and J. B. 
Hungate 


Link 


Metzger 


Fx rd *~ 


Von Daacke 
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OFFICE OF OPERATIONS 
VICE CHAIRMAN 


Vice Chairman: D. D. Davis 

Scheduling Officer: John Mohler 

Materials Officer: Joseph E. Adams 

Orders Officer: J. B. Walker 

Program Implementation Officer: John H. Martin 

Deputy Vice Chairman, Field Operations: W. T. Childress 
Asst. Dep. Vice Chairman: J. A. Folger 


INDUSTRY OPERATIONS 


Deputy Vice Chairman: John J. Hall 
Asst. Dep. Vice Chairman: John P. Gregg 
GOVERNMENT DIVISION 
Director: Maury Maverick 
RADIO & RADAR DIVISION 
Director: Ray C. Ellis 
SHIP PRODUCTION DIVISION 
Director: Capt. J. O. Gawne 
Machinery Requirements: David Hays 
Maturial Requirements: C. E. Wampler 
Priorities Control: Kirk Smith 
Production Analysis: F. J. Barley 
CONCENTRATION DIVISION 
Director: Jesse French III 
CONSERVATION DIVISION 
Director: Howard Coonley 
Deputy Director: Harvey A. Anderson 
Conservation, Substitution: H. A. Anderson, Chief 
Specifications: C. L. Warwick, Chief; Metals Section: C. S. 
Cole; NE Steel Specs.: Edwin Joyce 
Simplification: R. B. Shepard, Chief 
MINERAL RESOURCES COORDINATION DIV. 
Director General: Howard I. Young 
OFFICE OF INDUSTRY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Director: Barry T. Leithead 
OFFICE OF PRODUCTION ASSIGNMENTS 
Director: J. F. Fowler Jr. 
PROCEDURES DIVISION 
Director: Human Director 
REDISTRIBUTION. DIVISION 
Director: Col. C. R. Baxter 
Planning: M. B. Catlin 
Field Operations: W. F. Duckworth 
Recovery Operations: Herschel Wilson 
Requisitioning Branch 
Chief: William McCaw 
Price Determination: E. R. Beckner 
Washington Requisitioning: J. G. Hager 
SALVAGE DIVISION 
Director: Paul C. Cabot 
Deputy Director: J. Widman Bertch 
Industrial Salvage Branch: Merrill Stubbs, Chief 
General Salvage Branch: W. R. Talbot, Chief 
H. L. Gutterson, Exec. Advisor on Field Operations 
Scrap Processors Branch: Thomas W. Dunn, Chief 
Special Projects Branch: Arden Yinkey Jr., Chief 
Resources Protection Board 
Chairman: W. K. Frank 


CONSUMERS GOODS BUREAU 

Director: Lewis S. Greenleaf Jr. 
DURABLE GOODS DIV. (Old Jefferson School) 
Director: D. P. Felt Deputy: W. S. Hammersley 
TEXTILE, CLOTHING, LEATHER DIV. 
Director: Frank L. Walton 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT DIV. (RRR Bldg.) 
Director: N. G. Burleigh Deputy: Orval A. Slater 
WHOLESALE, RETAIL TRADE DIV. (Bldg. “E”) 
Director: John A. Hurley 


COMMODITIES BUREAU 
CHEMICALS DIVISION: (RRR Bldg.) 
(Chemicals, Protective Coatings, Synthetic Rubber) 
Director: Dr. D. P. Morgan 
Projects, Facilities, Machy.: J. A. Lawson, Chief 
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Industrial Oils: T. L. Daniels, Chief 

Plastics, Synthetic Rubber: F. H. Carman, Chief 
Protective Coatings: E. H. Bucy, Chief 

Alcohol & Solvents: John Boyer, Chief 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING DIV. (Building “E”) 
Deputy Director: Harry M. Bitner 

Machinery Section: D. B. Fell 

Priorities Section: Philip Schneider, R. P. Lund 


PULP & PAPER (RR Retirement Bldg.) 
Director: Arthur G. Wakeman 
Deputy Chiefs: A. G. Wakeman, H. E. Whitaker 


CORK AND ASBESTOS DIV. (Bldg. “R”) 
Director: F. W. Gardner 


CONTAINERS DIV. (RR. Retirement Bldg.) 

Director: Roswell C. Mower Deputy: E. F. Tomiska 
Assistant Director: Allan L. Brack 

Metal Cans, Tubes: R. S. Solinsky 

Steel Drums: Smith Johnson 


CONSTRUCTION, UTILITIES BUREAU 


Director: James Auten 


LUMBER DIVISION (488 Third St.) 

Director: J. P. Boyd 

PLUMBING & HEATING (RR Retirement Bldg.) 
Director: Joseph F. Wilber Deputy: Ronald Allwork 
Heating Section: D. H. Butler 

Priorities Section: Bradley Randall 

Pipes, Valves, Fittings: M. C. Menaker 

Appliances: Lynn Eaton 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT DIV. (515 22nd 
Director: Andrew Stevenson Deputy: G. M. Cornell 


BUILDING MATERIALS DIV. (470 Indiana Ave.) 
Director: John L. Haynes 

Assistants: C. P. Redick, H. W. Parsons 

Miscel. Metals: Stewart Wirgman 

Electric Wiring: W. J. Flynn 

Bolts, Nuts, Screw Machine Products: P. T. Williams 
Hardware, Small Tools: Roy Halquist 


EQUIPMENT BUREAU 
Director: Harry A. Rapelye 


FARM MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT DIV. (Bidg. “E”) 
Director: George Krieger 
Asst. Director: W. Burr Downs 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY DIVISION 
Director: M. B. Gardner 


TOOL DIVISION 

Director: G. H. Johnson Deputy: John Chafee 
Administrative Officer: G. H. McEwen 
Information Specialist: Charles Wood 
Production Branch 

Chief: B. H. Bickle 

Machine Tool Facilities: H. H. Strouse 
Survey & Scheduling: E. B. Andrews 
Machine Tool Production: R. R. Ryan 
Gages: Sam Wood 

Requirements & Distribution Branch 
Chief: A. M. Stedfast 

Technical Section: A. M. Johnson 
Material Requirements: J. O. Matthews 
Substitution & Diversion: F. A. Brechter 
Used Tools: E. F. Seifreat 

Forges & Presses: Robert Lacy 
Industrial Specialties Branch 

Chief: F. T. Stone 

Cutting Tools: $. D. Conant 

Abrasives: W. T. McCargo 

Industrial Supplies: L. E. Beaupre 
Foundry Equipment: Thomas Kaveny Jr. 
Heat-treating Equipment: Bradley Stoughton 
Cranes & Hoists: J. D. Glatz 
Anti-friction Bearings: H. C. Sauer 
Electrical: John C. Borden 


GEN. INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT DIV. 

Director: W. K. Frank; Deputy: R. M. Keeney 

Air Conditioning, Refrig.: Sterling Smith 

SAFETY & TECH. SUPPLIES DIV. 

Director: Francis M. Shields Deputy: G. W. Angell 


STEEL 
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AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
Director: R. L. Vaniman 
Replacement Parts: J. J. Donovan 
War Agency Section: C. S. Doerr 
Rating Section: R. L. Burton 
Truck Section: T. A. Baggs 
Materials Section: L. T. Bonner 
Expediting Section: David Harr 


MINERALS BUREAU 
Director: Howard I. Young 

TIN-LEAD DIVISION (Building “R”) 

(Lead, Tin, Bismuth, Ilmenite pigment, Antifriction Bearing 

Metals, Solders) 

Director: Erwin Vogelsang. 

Priority Specialist: J. A. Mirel 

Mining Section: C. A. Wright, Chief; H. B. Leggett 

Conservation and Distribution: Roy F. Segur, Chief; A. L. 
Woas, Frank Benson 

Tin-Lead Scrap: I. Davis, W. L. Raup Jr. 

Detinning: C. Mac Veagh 

Civilian Allocation: David Schwartz 

ZINC DIVISION (Building “R”) 

Deputy Director: Platt C. Benedict 

Distribution Section: Myron L. Trilsch, Chief; A. H. Meuche, 
G. L. McRory, W. A. Huey, W. W. Hopton 

PRP Section: G. L. McRory 

Production Section: W. C. Page, Chief 

Conservation Section: F..M. Carlson, Acting Chief; Archi- 
bald Little, H. L. Minister 

Cadmium Section: H. J. Wolf, Chief 

MICA-GRAPHITE DIVISION (Building “R”) 

(Mica, Graphite, Gypsum, Magnesite, Cryolite, Fluorspar, 
Cadmium, Bismuth, Indium, Gallium) 

Deputy Director: M. H. Billings 

Mica Section: S. A. Montague 

Graphite Section: F. L. Wo 

Electrodes: M. H. Billings 

Fluorspar-Magnesite: H. T. Mudd 

MINING DIVISION (Building “R”) 

Director: Arthur S. Knoizen 

Deputy Directors: Dr. M. H. Stow; F. S. Miller 

Coal Section: D. L. McElroy, Chief 

Metals Section: James Douglas, Chief 

Non-metallics Section: E. W. Bauman, Chief 

Mining Machy. Section: L. W. Hildreth, Chief 

Smelters Section: H. E. Egolf Jr., Chief 

Program Section: A. F. Brosky, Chief 

MISCELLANEOUS MINERALS DIVISION 

Director: Richard J. Lund 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM 
VICE CHAIRMAN 


Vice Chairman: J. A. Krug 

Executive Asst.: Brig. Gen. J. L. Philips 
REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE 
Chairman: J. A. Krug 


DISTRIBUTION BUREAU 

Deputy Director General: Byron C. Heacock 
Controller Division 

Director: David Novick; Asst.: Frank Crozier 
Analysis & Reports: G. A. Steiner 

Central Recording: Clarkson Stevens 
Accounting Systems: H. O. Corder 

Canadian Review Division 

Director: Joseph M. Tucker 


Compliance Division 

Director: William John Logan 

Chief Compliance Commissioner: W. H. Foster 
Field-Co-ordination: J. H. Kilby 

Enforcement: H. J. Dowd 


PROGRAM BUREAU 
Director: John F. Fennelly 
Deputy Director: Bertrand Fox 
Military Div.: B. Fox, Director 
Non-Military Div.: M. G. De Chazeau, Director 
Foreign Div.: E. A. Peyser, Director 
Public Service Div.: W. W. Judson, Director 
Urgency Rating Div.: Blackwell Smith, Director 
Petroleum Div.: Greer W. Orton, Director 
Stockpiling, Transportation Div.: Dr. W. Y. Elliott, Director 


Deputy: S. K. Butterworth 
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OFFICE OF FOOD CONSULTANT 
Director: Lee Marshall 


PRODUCTION CONTROLS BUREAU 
Director: Harold Boeschenstein 
Controlled Materials Plan Division 
Director: Walter C. Skuce 
Scheduling Methods: C. R. Fay 
Engineering Board of Review: G. M. Bralla 
Instruction, Inquiry, Service: T. W. Moss 
Co-ordination: H. P. Nelson 
Scheduling Division 
Director: Harry Zellman 


ORDERS, REGULATIONS BUREAU 
Director: (To be appointed) 
Appeals Board: A. N. Holcombe, Chairman 
Orders and Regulations Branch 
Chief: (To Be Appointed) 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
re SUPPLY VICE CHAIRMAN 


Vice Chairman: W. L. Batt 


LABOR PRODUCTION DIVISION 
Director: Wendell Lund 


WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE HEADQUARTERS 
Director: W. G. Marshall 


COMBINED PRODUCTION, RESOURSES BOARD 
Executive Director: Arthur B. Newhall 
U. S. Secretary: Stanley Phraner 
Members: D. M. Nelson, Chairman WPB USA; Capt. 
Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Production, United Kingdom; 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply, Canada. 
Deputy Members: W. L. Batt, U. S.; Sir Robert Sinclair, 
U. K.; E. P. Taylor, Canada. 
Executive officers: Milton Katz, U. S.; 
U. K.; Sidney Pierce, Canada. 


OFFICE OF VICE CHAIRMAN 


Vice Chairman: Ralph J. Cordiner 


FACILITIES BUREAU 

Director: C. E. Volkhardt 

Deputy Director: Col. G. E. Textor 
PROGRAM DIVISION 
Director: Esty Foster 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 
Director: F. J. C. Dresser 
Asst. Director: T. L. Peyton 
Materials Control: Harlow Lewis 
Housing: Sullivan Jones 
Projects Service: Hugh Beshers 1 
Project Analysis: John McTigue 

Consultation: D. L. Hoopingarner - 


FACILITIES DIVISION 
W. B. Murphy, Director 


PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Chairman: R. R. Nathan 

Executive Director: Edward T. Dickinson Jr. 
PROCUREMENT POLICY DIVISION 
Acting Director: Tudor Bowen 

Executive Officer: C. Irving Hansen 

Contract Review Branch: C. G. Blough 
Information: John T. Moutoux 

Accounting Advisory Branch 

Chief: M. C. McIntosh; Consultant: Eric Camman 
OFFICE OF PRODUCTION RESEARCH, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

Director: Harvey N. Davis 

Assistant Directors: Harold H. Thurby, Richard A. Wolff 
OFFICE OF PROGRESS REPORTS 
Director: Stacy May 

Associate Director: M. Joseph Meehan 
RESOURCES PROTECTION BOARD 
Chairman: William K. Frank 

Vice Chairman: W. M. Flower 


STATISTICS DIVISION 


Director: Stacy May 
Associate Director: Dr. Simon Kuznets 


Thomas Brand, 


Empire State 
Bldg., N. Y. 
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ATLANTA, with jurisdiction over Tennessee, North Carolina, 
, Alabama, Mississi 
H. Neely, Candler building. 
BOSTON, with jurisdiction over Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, Maine. Regional 
Director, Walter H. Wheeler Jr., 17 Court street. 
CHICAGO, with jurisdiction over Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
southern Wisconsin. Regional Director, A. T. Kearney, 226 
W. Jackson Boulevard. Telephone: Andover 3600. 
CLEVELAND, with jurisdiction over Ohio (except Toledo 
area) Kentucky, West Virginia} western tip of Maryland, 
western Pennsylvania (including Pittsburgh, Johnstown and 
Erie). Regional Director, John C. Virden, Union Commerce 
building. Telephone: Cherry 7900. 
DALLAS, with jurisdiction over Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma. 
Regional Director R. E. Risser, Fidelity building. 
DETROIT, with jurisdiction over Lower Peninsula of Michi- 
gan and Toledo area in Ohio. Regional Director, D. J. 
Hutchins, 7310 Woodward avenue. 


DENVER, with jurisdiction over Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming. Regional Director, Leslie A. Miller, Kittredge 


South Carolina, Geo 
gional Director, Fra 






Alabama 
Birmingham, Phoenix Bldg. 
Mobile, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg 
Arizona 
Phoenix, Security Bldg. 
Tucson, 62 E. Congress St. 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith, Kelley Bldg. 
Little Rock, Pyramid Bldg. 


California 
Fresno, Mattei Bidg. 
Los Angeles, 1031 South Broadway 
Oakland, 1924 Broadway 
Sacramento, Farmer's & Mechanics Bldg 
San Diego, Trust & Savings Bldg 
San Francisco, 1355 Market St. 


Colorado 
Denver, Kittredge Bldg 
Pueblo, Post Office Bldg. 


Connecticut 
Hartford, 119 Ann St. 
Bridgeport, 144 Golden Hill St. 
New Haven, 152 Temple St. 


Delaware 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania Bldg. 


Florida 
Jacksonville, 580 Lynch Bldg. 
Miami, Congress Bldg. 
Tampa, Wallace South Bldg. 
Georgia 
Atlanta, Candler Bldg. 
Idaho 
Boise, Capital Securities Bldg. 
Illinois 
Chicago, 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Decatur, Standard Office Bldg. 
Peoria, Alliance Bldg. 
Rockford, Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Springfield, Leland Office Bldg. 
Indiana 
Evansville, 8 Koenig Bldg. 
Ft. Wayne, Utility Bldg. 
Gary, Gary State Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Circle Tower Bldg. 
South Bend, 206 City Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


Iowa 
Davenport, Kahl Bldg. 
Des Moines, Liberty Bldg. 


Wichita, Union National Bank Bldg. 


Kentucky 
Louisville, Todd Bldg. 


Louisiana 
New Orleans, Canal Bldg. 


Shreveport, Ardis Bldg. 


Portland, 142 High St. 
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Telephone: Trinity 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY, with jurisdiction over Missouri, Arkansas 
Kansas, Nebraska. Regional Director, W. Capen Shank 
Mutual Interstate building. Telephone: Victor 7780. 


MINNEAPOLIS, with jurisdiction over Minnesota, North Da 


i, Florida. Re- 


of Michigan. Regional Director, F. Peavey Heffelfinger 
Midland building. Telephone: Main 3244. 

NEW YORK, with jurisdiction over New York and portion of 
New Jersey north of Trenton. Regional Director, John P 
Maguire, 122 E. 42nd street, Telephone: Murray Hill 3-6805 


PHILADELPHIA, with jurisdiction over Pennsylvania (excep 
portion in Cleveland region), Delaware, Virginia, New Jer 
sey (south of and including Trenton), Maryland (excep 
western tip). Regional Director, Orville H. Bullitt, 1617 


Pennsylvania Boulevard. Telephone: Locust 3400. 

SAN FRANCISCO, with jurisdiction over California, Arizona 
Nevada. Regional Director, Harvey H. Fair, 1855 Market 
street. Deputy Regional Director, L. Edward Scriven. Tele 


SEATTLE, with jurisdiction over Washington, Oregon, Idaho 
Montana. Regional Director, Milton H. Luce, White-Henry 
Stuart building. 





kota, South Dakota, northern Wisconsin, Upper Peninsula 





BRANCH OFFICES 
Maryland 
Baltimore, 1254 Baltimore Trust Bldg 


Massachusetts 

Boston, 17 Court St. 

Lowell, 8 Merrimac St. 

Springfield, 1200 Main St 

Worcester, 340 Main St. 
Michigan 

Detroit, 7310 Woodward Ave. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

Iron Mountain, Commercial Nat’! Bank Bldg 
Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Midland Bank Bldg 

Duluth, Christie Bldg. 
Mississippi 

Jackson, 605 Tower Bldg. 
Missouri 

St. Louis, Paul Brown Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mutual Interstate Bidg 

Joplin, Joplin Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Montana 

Helena, Power Block Annex 
Nebraska 

Omaha, City Nat'l Bank Bidg 
Nevada 

Reno, Saviers Bldg. 





New Hampshire 
Manchester, Amoskeag Industries Bldg 


New Jersey 
Camden, 300 Broadway 
Newark, Globe Indemnity Bldg. 
Trenton, Broad Street Bank Bldg. 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque, 108% West Central Ave 


New York 
New York, Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St. 
Albany, 112 State St. 
Buffalo, 1138 Rand Bidg. 
Rochester, 707 Commerce Bldg. 
Syracuse, 224 Harrison St. 
Utica, First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


North Carolina 
Charlotte, Charlotte Law Bldg. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Hotel Bldg. 


North Dakota 
Bismarck, First National Bank Bldg 
Fargo, 400 Universal Bldg. 


Ohio 
Akron, 618 Central Tower 
Canton, First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
Cleveland, Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 34 East Fourth St. 
Columbus, 513 East Town St. 
Dayton, 129 South Ludlow St. 
Lima, Colonial Finance Bldg. 
Toledo, Security Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown, Union National Bank Bldg. 


Oregon 
Portland, Bedell Bidg. 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Key Bldg 
Tulsa, Petroleum Bldg. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadlephia, Broad St. Station Bldg 
Allentown, 506 Hamilton St. 
Chester, 12-14 East Fifth St. 
Erie, Erie Trust Company Bldg 
Harrisburg, 112 Market St. 
Johnstown, U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
Lancaster, Woolworth Bldg. 
Norristown, Norristown-Penn Trust Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Ist National Bank Bldg. 
Reading, 615 Penn St., Scranton, First Na 

tional Bank Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Sterling Hotel Bldg. 
Williamsport, 120 West Fourth St 
York, Yorktowne Hotel 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Industrial Trust Bldg 


South Carolina 
Columbia, Manson Bldg. 
Greenville, Palmetto Bldg 


South Dakota 


Sioux Falls, Western Surety Bldg. 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga, James Bldg. 
Knoxville, Goode Bldg. 
Memphis, Sterick Bldg. 
Nashville, StahIman Bldg 


Texas 
Dallas, Fidelity Bldg. 
El Paso, Caples Bldg. 
San Antonio, Majestic Bldg 


Utah 

Salt Lake City, Atlas Bldg. 
Vermont 

Montpelier, 84 State St. 
Virginia 


Norfolk, 526 Dickson Bldg. 
Richmond, Schmidt Bldg. 
Roanoke, 29 Franklin Road, West 


Washington 
Seattle, White-Henry-Stuart Bldg. 
Spokane, Sun Life Assurance Bldg 


West Virginia 
Charleston, Capital City Bldg. 
Clarksburg, Union Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Huntington, West Virginia Bldg. 
Wheeling, Fidelity Bldg. 
Wisconsin 
Appleton, 341 West College Ave. 
Eau Claire, 128% Graham Ave 
Madison, Washington Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Plankinton Bldg. 
Wausau, 408 Third St. 
Wyoming 
Casper, P. & R. Bldg. 
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Office of Price Administration 


Federal Office Building, Second and “D” Washington, D. C. 


Administrator: Prentiss M. Brown 


Paul A. Porter 


PRICE DIVISIONS 


Deputy in Charge: Dr. J. K. Galbraith 
Special Assistant: W. A. Neiswanger 
Field Relations: B. E. Oppenheim 
Export-Import Control: S. E. Harris 


FOOD DIVISION 

Director: A. C. Hoffman 
Divisional Economist: T. P. Cavin 
Fertilizer, Insecticide Branch 
Executive: George Cushman 

Food, Food Products Branch 
Executive: A. C. Hoffman 


TEXTILE, LEATHER, APPAREL 
Acting Director: B. F. Haley 
FUEL DIVISION 

Director: Sumner T. Pike 

Crude Oil Production: W. B. Joyes 
Petroleum Branch 

Executive: G. W. Doffing 

Solid Fuels Branch 

Executive: G. B. Gould 
Bituminous Mines: J. H. Reppert 
Economic Research: W. H. Voskuil 
Anthracite Mines: R. R. Rawls 
Dealer Prices: Stuart Bavier 


INDUSTRIAL MFG. DIVISION 
Director: Donald H. Wallace 
Chemicals and Drug Branch 
Executive: Patrick M. Malin 
Machinery Branch 

Executive: Thomas J. Kinsella 
Construction Equip.: Walter Shoemaker 
Electrical Equipment: M. W. Lee 
Farm Equipment: D. V. Booz (acting) 
General Machinery: D. V. Booz 
Machine Tools: J. J. Rodgers 
Machine Parts: H. W. Huegy 
Processing Machy.: H. W. Reilly 
Transportation Equip.: C. F. Munroe 
Paper and Products Branch 

Executive: J. A. Perkins 

Rubber Branch 


Executive: R. F. Bryan 


REGION I 
Regional Office 
Boston, 17 Court street 
Regional Admin.: K. B. Backman 


Executive Officer: Carl Rogers 
Price Executive: Frank Beane 


District Offices 
Connecticut 


Hartford, 55 Allyn St. 
Chester Bowles, Dist. Mar. 


Maine 
Augusta, 151 Water St. 
Prescott H. Vose, Dist. Mgr. 


Massachusetts 
Boston, 10 Post Office Square 
L. J. Bresnahan, Dist. Mer. 
Springfield, 1597 Main St. 
F. L. H. Sjostrom, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Worcester, 9 Walnut St. 
Warren A. Whitney 


New Hampshire 
Concord, 15 Capitol St. 
Russell R. Larmon, Dist. Mer. 


Rhode Island 
Providence, Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Christopher Del Sesto, Dist. Mer. 
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Telephone Republic 7500 


Assistant: R. F. Campbell 
Mechanical Goods: P. G. Hudson 


SERVICES, DURABLE GOODS DIVISION 


Associate Executives: H. C. Mansfield, George 
S. Ujlaki, William Ehrlich 
Economic Research: Laurence S. Knappen 


INDUSTRIAL MATERIALS DIVISION 
Director: Clair Wilcox 
Building Materials Branch 
Executive: Neil Staebler 
Nonferrous Metals Branch 
Executive: John D. Summer 
Associates: E. S$. Glines, Karl Anderson 
Administrative Officer: N. H. McDiarmid 
Basic Metals & Mining Section 
Head: O. C. Lockhart 
Principal: F. M. Boddy 
Copper, Lead & Zinc: F. C. Holder 
Aluminum & Magnesium: A. A. Throckmorton 
Silver, Gold & Platinum: J. O. Coff 
Tin, Antimony & Cadmium: C. W. Tow 
Ferroalloys Section 
Head: G. J. Degner 
Ferrosilicon, Manganese: W. F. McKinnon 
Tungsten and Molybdenum: P. A. Reinertson 
Chromium and Vanadium: R. D. Stickney 
Tool Steel Scrap & Cobalt: W. F. Sterling 
Minerals, Minor Metals Section 
Head: Philip Woolfson 
Minerals & Products: Philip Woolfson 
Minor Metals & Products: Charies Walsh 
Scrap, Secondary Metals Section 

. Lead, Tin: K. J. Rahlson 
Copper, Brass, Bronze, Nickel & Ingot: W. G 

Jones 

Fabricated, Manufactured Prod. Section 
Manufactured Products: David Laine 
Mill Products: Fred Jussen 
Machine Products: David Laine 
Foundry Products: Joseph Meier 
Iron and Steel Branch 
Executive: D. D. Kennedy 
Associate: W. M. Huff 
Administrative Section: W. T. Wolfrey Jr 
Basic Materials: D. A. Tutein 
Castings Section: R. R. Horner 
Fabricated Products: Weldon Welfling 
Reusable Products: Samuel Ewing 
Research: Paul Van Arsdell 
Scrap: C. D. Scully Jr. 


Vermont 
Montpelier, Pavilion Hotel. 
James J. Carney, Acting Dist. Mer. 


REGION II 
Regional Office 


New York, 350 Fifth avenue 
Regional Admin.: Sylvan L. Joseph 
Executive Officer: J. R. Johnston 
Price Executive: William Shine 


District Offices 
Delaware 


Wilmington, 102 Pennsylvania Railroad Bldg 
James L. Luke, Dist. Mgr. 


District of Columbia 
Washington, 5601 Conn. Ave. 
R. K. Thompson, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Maryland 
Baltimore, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
Leo S. McCormick, Dist. Mgr. 
New Jersey 
Newark, 20 Washington Place 
James Kerney Jr., Dist. Mer. 
Camden, 300 Broadway 
Harry F. Roye, Dist. Mgr. 
Trenton, 145 E. State St. 
Ralph W. Hackett, Dist. Mar. 


Mill Products: G. Griffith Johnson 
Warehouses——Jobbers: E. L. Wyman 
Lumber Branch 

Executive: P. A. Stone 


RATIONING DIVISIONS 


Deputy in Charge: P. M. O'Leary 
Executive Officer: L. J]. Kroeger 
AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION 
Director: C. F. Phillips 
Automobile Branch 

Executive: H. G. Larson 
Bicycle Branch 

Chief: C. P. McFadden 
Gasoline Branch 

Executive: J. R. Richards 

Tire Branch 

Executive: E. C. Leach 


FOOD DIVISION 
Director: H. B. Rowe 


FUEL DIVISION 

Executive: Joel Dean 

Operations Section: W. S. Sayre 
Fuel Oil: Laurence C. Vass 
Industry Relations: G. G. Traver 


MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Acting Director: P. H. French 


GENERAL SERVICES 


Deputy Administrator: D. M. Keezer 
Accounting: H. S. Taggart 
Administration: G. C. S. Benson 
Information: 

Robert Strauss 

L. S. Plummer 

Ralph Hotchkiss (Prices) 

Luther Reid (Rationing) 

Gene Pharo (Metals) 

Taft Feiman (Machinery) 


TRANSPORTATION, PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Director: R. A. Nixon 

RESEARCH DIVISION 

Director: R. V. Gilbert 
STANDARDS DIVISION 

Chief: W. S. MacLeod 

RENT DEPARTMENT 

Operations Division: Ivan D. Carson 
Deputy Administrator: P. A. Porter 
Executive Officer: William Brownrigsg 


REGIONAL AND DISTRICT OFFICES 


New York 


New York, Empire State Bldg 
Russell H. Potter, Dist. Mgr. 
Albany, 112 State St. 

Albert E. Oliver, Dist. Mer. 
Binghamton, Telephone Co. Bldg 
Cornelius C. Van Patten, Dist. Mar 
Buffalo, 190 Delaware Ave. 

W. S. Grattan, Dist Mer 
Rochester, 1208 Temple Bldg 
Joseph Paterson, Dist. Mar 
Syracuse, Syracuse-Kemper Bldg 
Steven Toadvine, Dist. Maer 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, N. Broad St. Station. Bldg 


R. F. Ashenfelter, Dist. Mer. 
Altoona, 12th Ave. and 12th St 
Paul T. Winter, Dist. Mer. 
Erie, Commerce Bldg. 
Charles Leslie, Dist. Mgr 
Harrisburg, Blackstone Bldg. 
Guy Swope, Dist. Mgr. 
Pittsburgh, 205 Fulton Bldg. 
Alvin J. Williams, Dist Mer. 
Scranton, Lincoln Trust Bldg 
Thomas F. Leahy, Dist. Mer. 
Williamsport, Natl. Bank Bldg 
Raymond S. Thrall, Dist. Mgr 





OFFICE of PRICE ADMINISTRATION 





REGION II 


Regional Office 


Cleveland, Union Commerce building 
Regional Admin.: B. L. Williams 
Executive Officer: Russell Cook 
Price Executive: C. L. James 


District Offices 
Indiana 
Indianapolis, 501 N. New Jersey 
James D. Strickland, Dist. Mer. 
South Bend, 224 W. Jefferson Blvd. 
Frank H. Sibley, Dist. Mgr. 
Kentucky 
Lexington, 152 E. Short St. 
E. Reed Wilson, Dist. Mgr. 
Louisville, 700 Kenyon Bldg. 
George H. Goodman, Dist. Mgr. 
Michigan 
Detroit, 600 Griswold Ave. 
Arthur H. Sarvis, Dist. Mgr. 
Grand Rapids, Keeler Furniture Bldg. 
Jacob Zweedyk, Dist. Mgr. 


Iron Mountain, 101% E. Ludington St. 


Edward J. Dundon, Dist. Mer. 
Saginaw, 135 North Water St. 
John F. Kessel, Dist. Mgr. 

Ohio 
Columbus, 68 East Gay St. 
H. T. Beckman, Dist. Mgr. 
Cincinnati, 605 Union Trust Bldg. 
George E. McClellan, Dist. Mgr. 
Cleveland, Union Commerce Bldg. 
Clinton M. Fiske, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Dayton, 28 North Sears St. 
Arthur C. Stock, Dist. Mgr. 
Toledo, Home Bank Bldg. 
Ort D. Wearley, Dist. Mgr. 


West Virginia 
Charleston, 217 Peoples Bldg. 
Carl M. Frasure, Dist. Mgr. 
Wheeling, Fidelity Bldg. 
William N. Hogan, Dist. Mgr. 


REGION IV 
Regional Office 


Atlanta, Candler Building 
Regional Adm.: James C. Derieux 
Executive Officer: J. A. Short 
Price Executive: R. P. Brooks 


District Offices 


Alabama 
Birmingham, Phoenix Bldg. 
Joseph A. Short, Dist. Mgr. 
Montgomery, Bell Bldg. 
Albert H. Collins, Dist. Mgr. 


Florida 
Jacksonville, Barnett Nat'l B’k Bldg. 
Chauncey Butler, Dist. Mgr. 
Tampa, 608 Tampa St. 
Carlton C. Cone, Dist. Mgr. 


Atlanta, 44 Prycr St. N.W. 
Allison Thornwell, Dist. Mgr. 
Savannah, 35 Bull St. 

John W. Corswell, Dist. Mgr. 


Mississippi 
Jackson, Tower Bldg. 
W. E. Holcomb, Dist. Mgr. 


North Carolina 
Raleigh, 227 E. Edenton St. 


Knoxville, Daylight Bldg. 
Memphis, 221 Sterrick Bldg. 
W. C. Manley Jr., Dist. Mgr. 
Nashville, Stahlman Bldg. 
John T. Gray, Dist. Mgr. 


Virginia 

Norfolk, Portlock Bldg. 

L. E. Borkhouser, Dist. Mgr. 
Richmond, Schmidt Bldg. 

J. Fulmer Bright, Dist. Mgr. 
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Roanoke, 29 W. Franklin Rd. 
Bernard C. Goodwin, Dist. Mgr. 


REGION V 
Regional Office 


Dallas, Fidelity Union building 
Regional Admin.: M. McCullough 
Executive Officer: W. H. Brooks 
Price Executive: C. W. Nichols 


District Offices 
Arkansas 


Little Rock, Commercial Nat'l B’k Bldg. 
Robert P. Hall, Dist. Mar. 


Kansas 
Wichita, York-Rite Bldg. 
Henry O. Davis, Dist. Mgr. 


Louisiana 
Baton Rouge, 304 Triad Bldg. 
Uhle S. Goodman, Dist ! igr. 
New Orleans, Canal Bldg. 
L. E. Frazer, Dist. Mgr. 
Shreveport 
Joseph E. Brumfield, Dist. Mgr. 


Missouri 
St. Louis, 640 Paul Brown Bldg. 
Russell E. Gardner Jr., Dist. Mgr. 
Kansas, Mutual Interstate Bldg. 
James G. Callaway, Dist Mgr. 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City, Key Bldg. 
Rex Hayes, Dist. Mgr. 
Tulsa, Mayo Bldg. 
Ben O. Kirkpatrick, Dist. Mgr. 


Texas 
Dallas, 1100 Main St. 
William A. Orth, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Fort Worth, Club Bldg. 
Mark McGee, Dist. Mgr. 
Houston, 820 Electric Bldg. 
Ben Taub, Dist. Mar. 
Lubbock, Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Howard R. Gholson, Dist. Mer. 
San Antonio, Majestic Bldg. 
Frank Covert, Dist. Mgr. 


REGION VI 
Regional Office 
Chicago, 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Regional Admin.: R. S. McKeough 
Executive Officer: T. K. Tindale 


District Offices 
Illinois 

Chicago, 228 N. La Salle St. 
Michael F. Mulcahy, Director 
Moline, 1630 Fifth Ave. 
Oscar Brandt, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Peoria, 410 S. Main St. 
Earl Clark, Dist. Mer. 
Rockford, 127 N. Wyman St. 
A. B, Culhane, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Springfield, 301 W. Adams St. 
Carter Jenkins, Dist Mgr. 


Iowa 
Des Moines, Liberty Bldg. 
Robert B. Adams, Dist. Mgr. 
Sioux City, Frances Bldg. 
Henry J. Gleason, Dist. Mgr. 


Minnesota 
St. Paul, First Nat'l B’k Bldg. 
Theodore S. Driscoll, Dist. Mgr. 
Duluth, 120 N. Fourth St. 
Patrick Burke, Dist Mgr. 


Nebraska 
Lincoln, 625 Stuart Bldg. 
D. F. Felton, Dist. Mgr. 
North Platte, 111 East 6th St. 
Charles Smrka, Dist. Mgr. 
Omaha, 317 City Natl. Bank Bldg. 


North Dakota 
Bismarck, Harvester Bldg. 
Fred Krause Jr. Dist. Mgr. 
Fargo, 510 Fourth Ave., N. 
Harold Bangert, Dist. Mgr. 


South Dakota 
Pierre, 115 E. Dakota Ave. 
Guy Harding, Dist. Mgr. 
Sioux Falls, 405% Eighth St. 
John J. Verschoor, Dist. Mar. 

Wi . 
Green Bay, 414 E. Walnut St. 
Lawson Bauer, Dist. Mar. 
La Crosse, Fifth Ave. and Jay St. 
Fred Warner, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
Milwaukee, Plankinton Bldg. 
Don T. Allen, Dist. Mgr. 


REGION VII 


Regional Office 

Denver, Kittredge building 

Regional Admin.: Clem W. Collins 

Executive Officer: A. H. Rosenthal 

Price Executive: A. D. H. Kaplan 

District Offices 

Colorado 

Denver, Kittredge Bldg. 

H. C. Bretschneider, Dist. Mgr. 
Idaho 

Boise, Capital Securities Bldg. 

C. C. Anderson, Dist. Mgr. 
Montana 

Helena, Placer Hotel. 

A. T. Peterson Dist. Mgr. 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque, 320 W. Central Ave. 

S. M. Graf, Dist. Mgr. 
Utah 

Salt Lake City, Atlas Bldg. 

H. Grant Ivins, Dist. Mgr. 
Wyoming 

Cheyenne, State OPA Bldg. 

Henry Watenpaugh, Dist. Mgr. 


REGION VII 
Regional Office 
San Francisco, 1355 Market street 


Regional Admin.; Frank E. Marsh 
Price Executive: Norman Buchanan 


District Offices 

Arizona 

Phoenix, 17 W. Van Buren Rd. 

Hilliard T. Brooke, Dist. Mgr. 
California 

Fresno, 430 Patterson Bldg. 

Kenneth Hampton, Dist. Mgr. 

Los Angeles, 1031 South Broadway 


S. Leask, Director for Southern California 


Sacramento, Fourth & J. Streets 
T. W. Sullivan, Acting Dist. Mgr. 
San Diego, 530 Broadway 
Addison E. Housh, Dist. Mgr. 
San Francisco 1355 Market St. 


F. E. Carroll, Director for Northern California 


Nevada 
Reno, 285 South Virginia St. 
Leo Schmitt, Dist. Mgr. 


Oregon 
Klamath Falls, Main & Esplanada Sts. 
Portland, 520 S. West Sixth Ave. 
R. C. Montgomery, Dist. Mgr. 


Ww 


ashington 

Seattle, 13838 Fourth Ave. 
Henry B. Owen, Dist. Mar. 
Spokane, 1028 Riverside St. 


REGION IX 


Washington, Room 238, Temporary “D” 
Regional Admin.: Rupert Emerson 


Territories 
Alaska, Juneau 
Mrs. M. R. Hermann, Director 
Hawaii, Honolulu 
Karl Borders, Director 
Puerto Rico, San Juan 
William B. Mead Director 


Virgin Islands, St. Thomas 
Jacob A. Robles, Director 





